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ABSTRACT 

Volume 2 of the handbook has been designed to 
supplement the material presented in Volume 1, which was concerned 
with basic problems associated with the Adult Basic Education (ABE) 
classroom. Volume 2 aims at a wider audience. Chapter 1 attempts to 
give a detailed description of the deprived adult learner, and 
considers such questions as how they are; why they are as they are; 
and what to do about it. Chapter 2 suggests some methods and means of 
increasing and improving services to the deprived- Chapters 3 and 4 
present some data and arguments favoring public support of adult 
education. Chapter 5 considers the crucial problem of comnunicating 
and interacting with the deprived. Chapters 6 and 7 attempt to make 
Chapter 2 more extensive, intensive, and protensive by setting forth 
curriculum practices and suggesting techniques, tools, and trends in 
ABE. Chapter 7 indicates how the total program in adult education may 
be improved, unified, and made more continuous through the 
coordinated efforts of administrators and supervisors in the field. 
Finally, the appendixes, through a series of position papers, present 
some thought-provoking subject matter selected from a wide array of 
scholars considered knowledgeable in the area of adult education. 
(Author) 
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Volume II ol ihv Haiulhook in Ailnh Hasic KiliKiilion has hcvw ili'sinnod 
to suj)|)lriiirnl iUc niaU*rial pivstMitnl in Vohunr I ol iUc llanilhook. Vol- 
iiinr I snn]4i':itt'il sonu' problems that appt^arcd to hv ol major lonrrrn lo 
teachers and ailmiiiistrators who were relatively new in the fieli! )1 Aihilt 
Basic lulnealion. Thns. the material was rather liniiteil ii^ scope m thai il 
was concerneil with lliose basic problems likt^ly U) be iJssociatctI v ilh Uiv 
AHK classroom. The material heini; limited to use by the* AI'I\ i»uIkm\ 
tended lo limit ibe exlent ol ihe popiilation that wonid consider tli^.' texl lo 
be a useful lool in iheir own innni^iliale ariM. In Volume II of" llu: Hand- 
book, atlempl has been made lo appeal to a more extensive array of au- 
diences by presenlinn materials thai are-or ouj;bl to bc-of major conetMii 
to education in i;tMie;al and Adull Basic Kducation in parvicuiar. T\\v prob- 
lems ol education in an Ameiican democracy an* not the restricleil con- 
cerns ol eilncalors alone. Kilucational problems peruunile the eiuire social 
structure of ihe American scene. Such problems conci'rn and/or affect ibe 
professional and llu* non-professiojiah ihe al'lluent and ihose in poverty; 
the inlellectually t*litt* and ihos^' ol medium or meau;ri' intelligence; in fact, 
such problems affecl each individual and every j;roup that j;oes lo make 
up what is known as human-kinrl. If this assumption is acceptable to ihose 
who resort to lot;ic as a crilerion. il seems feasible to sn]Hj;esl tlial since 
educalion affecls all of ihe pcc^ple of socicly. il shoidd be the major con- 
cern of all of Ihe people of society. And. as sucli, il slioidd be binded and 
supported bv every member of socicly, witli t*ach member receiving the 
benefits of tlu* institutions that were made possible by the bmdini; and the 
Mipport. In Volume II of the Handbook ihe thesis is st^t forth that //io.yc 
who fmnulc support for i'dumtion should rrrrivr the hvnvfits ofrduraiiou. 
ren^ardlcss of r<iC(\ color, rnrd or n rti Ofir. 

Chapter I attempts to nive a detailed description of the deprived adult 
learner, and consitlers such <|uestions as how tliey art^ why they are as they 
are; and what to do about it. Chapter II sunnests some methods and means 
of increasinn and improving s(*rvices to the tleprivetl. Chapters III and IV 
present some data and arguments favoring public support of adult educa- 
tion. (;hapU*r V considers the crucial problem (.f (oinnmnicatinj; and in- 
t<»ractiiin with the deprived. (Jliapters VI and VII atlempl to make Chap- 
ter II more ext.nsive, intensive, and protensiveby setting forth curriciilum 
practices and sunnestini; techniques, tools and trends in AHK. Chapter VII 
indicates how the total proerain in adult education may be improved, uni- 
fied, and made more con':inuotLs throiit^h tJie c(*ordinated efforts of admin- 
istrators and supervisors in the field. Finally, the Appendices, throujih a 
series of Position Papers, present some thounht-i^rovokinj; subject-matter 
jfclected from a wide array of scholars considered knowledneable in the 
area of adult education. 
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• Vhv lonli ilMilioiis ol iiiaiiN people \ui\ v inaiK* ihi* proilnt lion ol lliis vol- 
iinu' possible. Needless lo sun . spaee will nol allow even llie lisliiis; ol all 
iiidivuhials and i^ronps who hav(* niadt* sii^nilieant ( ontrilMitions to tins 
puhlieation. Noiietlieless. even at the risk ol iniintentionallv omitting the 
names ol some, who has e either eonseionsK or uneonseionsly maile eon- 
Irihntions that made this puhlieation posNihIe. it appears to he the in- 
eseapahle task of this writer to mention a si»leeted who in the opinion 
ol the writer have made eonlrihntions. set h)rth sni^nestions. and alleeted 
the writer to the extent that the t'xelusion ol names woulil a[)pear to Ik* 
malleasanee. inisleasanc^e. it not nonteasancv ol prolessi(mal ethies. (ihiel 
amon.H these is Orin B. (iratl. of the I'niversity ol Tennessee, who ehan- 
neled and conditioned my thinking in the area ol higher edueation; ( ieori^e 
\\\ ( iore, my eollei^e teaeher. Dean, and n»y edneational idol; Norman (). 
Parker. (Coordinator ol Adult Kdneatiou, State Department nf Kchieation, 
of the Sttite Alahama, without whose assistanee and envonraj;eineiit nei- 
ther \*olume I or II would have heen either attempted or eonelnded; Ia'vi 
Walkins. ['resident ol the TniNcrsity. and (iordon Bliss. Dean ol the 
(lolleUe {A luluealion. who have spearhtnuled the* I'ronram of Ad»:!t Hasie 
Kilueation on thi' eollene eampus. Speeilicj' thanks an«' :;ppreeiation.> yo to 
our eelehrated roster of eonsultants: KdwiiVd L Brown. Dirt^etor of SKKB. 
kvlio has rendered limillt'ss help .Uiii assistanee ihrou^'li expertise* and lead- 
ership in Meyion IV: \Villiau» **Biir' Hnllips. ( ihief Offieer of HKW in Be- 
Hion IN'; atiil thi' thousiuids ol studiMits in the ( irailnate Pronrani of Studies 
who have eleeli'd to lake eourscs in edueation listed in the eollt\nt» eata- 
loi;ue as 'requirements or eleelives" in adult hasie edueation". We eannoi 
lail lo mention Ihosi* experts in adult edueation who. heedini; onr ealh 
"(*<mir 01 rr to MoiViliniiu ami help f/v". did just that, and i^ratlously. Thvsc 
inchide: Luther Blac k of State Department of Kdueation of Arkansas; 
Donnie Dutlon. Memphis State* Tuiversity; (;iH)rni» \\ . (iore. Hresidt»nl 
Kuieritns of Klorida A. 6c M. TniverMty; (iharles Ko/ell ol the UnivtMsity 
of (ieor^ia; James I). Malone. (iailatin. 1'ennessee; Atheal Pieree of Ala- 
hama Stale I nivi rsity; Don Seanion of 1'exas A frc M University; and (inr- 
tis rimer. l-niversitN of ( leornia. h'inal thanks i;o toCieorne \\ . (iorc*. Pres- 
idt'iil rimiMitns of Florida A 6c M Tniversit) who edited the piihlieation 
and tt) jaeol) II. Bronauuli who serveil as an associate editor and advisor ol 
the puhlieation. I'oremost and finally, lelieitations art* extended to my wife 
'*juliu*\ whose tolcranei* and unilerstanrlin.n during the period of prorliie- 
tion of this puhlieation was of inestimahle value* and assistanee. My sincere 
appreciation tjocs out to om* Adnit Basic lulncation Staff, Doris SandtMs, 
Associate* Director; Bosa McCiloud. Instructor. 
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Tliis Maiull)(H)k lor Ailull Basic Kdncatioii is iUc rivsiills ol vrars ol cxpr- 
ritiicr in woikiuu willi Hir uiicliTi'ducalcd aduhs and oi obsiTx inii sncc ivss- 
I'ul AduH Kdncalion Proiiiaiiis Hnonnlionl iUv Tnili'd Slali's. TUc intorina- 
lion in this hook is ikvsinni'il lo !)o hoHi prac tical and general to assf>t Ailnit 
Basic Kdncation personnel in all areas oi die Slate to plan and i'nplenu'nt 
an Ailnb Kdncation Proniani to meet the divernenl neeils ol the nnder- 
cilucatc<l adults in Alahuina. 

1'he success of Achill Basic Kiiutation is dettM mined more hv its teachers 
than hy content, hy how they teach than what they teach. TIkic has Ihtii 
an evcMiKieasinn demand hy teachers lor an instrument that provides us- 
ahle information in ori;ani/ini^ new classes, teachini; them and keeping at* 
tendance to a inaxinnan. 

It is the intent of ABK Program to hrinn Aihilt Basic Kdncation within 
the reach of al! aihilts. sixteen years of aye and older with little or no 
schooling. W'ho want to initiate or continue their education. The ac(|uisi- 
tion of new skills will raise the cchicational traiiiini;. more productive 
work, ami a better citi/.enry in today's society. 

I helieve that this lM)ok iloes provide this useful information. If we will 
follow its stin^estions, we can have an even better program for the under- 
tilucatetl adults. 

Norman (). I'arker 
Coordinator of Achilt 
Kdncation 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF DEPRIVED LEARNERS: 
now THEY ARE; WHY THEY ARE LIKE THAT; 
WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT? 

K(hua»ioii has luoit- srli-t lioM-ii v\\mis in its ficUl than |K ilia|)s any 
oHuT au-a ill Aiiu-ritaii lilf. Ami. AduU Basif Kdutatioii (siiuT it tlt-als 
with Oh- lit privfd It-ana-r) is no t-xtcptinn. Many oi \\wsc so-tallt-d fX|K'i1s 
fw\ »liat tla-v tan tfll you oxaitly liow "tlioM- pf()|vlf"" art-, tlit-y tan tt-ll 
vou prt'iisfly just what ou{ilit \o Uv iloiit- lo "tlifm." or t-vt-ii in somt- tast-s 
"with Hu'iu."TtifSf •fxpt-rts " know that "tliosf folk" art- ilitft-rt-iit I'rom us 
iu that tlifv liavf uo st'ust- of moral anil spiritual valut-s; llu-y an- dirty anil 
filthy hfiausf iht-y just want to he that way. or art- simply too la/y to ilo 
auvthin.u ahout it. Many varit-il typi-s of t-pitlu-ts ami i ritii isms art- hurlt-il 
at tlit-m. Out- fri'tim-Mlly ht-ars such tonilt-umatiou as ■thost' pt-oplf." "yon 
IK'oplf." ami thnti. Hit-y an- proniisiuous ami iuuuoral; tht-y art- irri-- 
sponsihlf anil ilfstMt tht-ir familii-s; thi-y simply w ill nol work; thi-y art' toi) 
auuroNsivi'; thfv havr no rt-spi-it for law aiitl orilt-r: tht-y art- louil ami hois- 
tt-rous; th«-\ havf no rt-spt-it for authority. " ami on auil on ail infinitum, 
yuitt- a uumht-r of pt-oplf prt-tt-ml to k low tht- auswt-rs to (im-stious likt- 
"What tlit-v art-V or. '•How tht-y art-? " This may ht- ilut- to tht- fai t that it is 
t-asicr to ol)M-rvt- tht- phvsiial iu-havior of an imiiviilual than it is to ili-tt-r- 
iiiint- thi- psyi holo.uiiai iartors or othi-r stimuli that l ausi- him to ht-havf as 
ht- (lofv III this papt-r wt- propost- to tousiilt-r thrt-t- It-vt-ls of (|Ui-stions: !)• 
How tht-v ari'? ((juistious on this It-vt-l would lu- t^ost- on tht- lowt-r li-vt-l. 
2> NN'hv tht-v art' likt' that? (in short why do tlu-y ht'havt- as ht' ilot-s). Tht-si- 
art- <iut-sti()ns of tht' st-iouil li-vi-l and an- a littlt- mort- iliifiiult to answt-r. 
(;oust.-(|ut-ntlv. many of our so-iallt'd t-xpi-rts do not t-vt'u hotht-r to ap- 
proaih this rt-alm (if thou.uhl. Hathfr. tht-y pri-ftr to rt-main on tht' mon- 
comlortahk' lowt-r li-vt-l. 3) "What to do ahout it ".■> Thi- many st-ltlom if 
t'Vt-r vi-uturi' into this rt-alm of thought. Kt-w iudi-t-d an- thost- with tht- 
toura.ui-. inti-lliiicmr. aiul ilt-tt-rmiuatiou to lomi- to urips with tht- proh- 
li'in ami its lauso. and tht'n try to do soua-thiu.u ahout tht- prol>li-ui. 
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jolih Hniiuin IN his iiiiiiiiMt.il rihynit s /V(»«i/v.vv ilrsnihnl a vain, sclf- 
riuhtcous pilmiin who had ohtaiiiril a h)iiu |)oh* and was vinoiously sliriinK 
lip {\w fiUh and drcayiiin mallor lhal he hnnul in a trsspool near iUv rnad- 
side. The nioir pjli;riin slinvd iUv liHh Hu' moir inU^nsr hccanic ils 
If Nnltiii.U sU'ndi. 'Vhv nnnv ihr sivuvU inrivascd in intensity thi' ninit' the 
pill^iiin t'oniphiint'd of thr ohnoxions oihn. \ A. he continni'd stinini; np 
the filth in thr trsspool. Hnnyan railed this tvpc nt activitN "nnii krakinn/' 
'Hiis is to .siiv that those in soc iety who do notliin.H hnt stir np dirt and hith 
in soeietv anil then ilo nothing hut eall attention to tlie stench are nniek- 
rakiuu. Mere there seems to i)e an analogy between Hnnyan's nniekraker 
and those self-ehosrn soeial experts who stir np disoriler in the social oriler. 
and tiien complain ot the nnpleasantness of the resnlts. Thns. a consid- 
eration of al! thri e phases of tlu' prohlem seeins to he logical in that it is of 
jnst as much im[)ortance to find ont ic/ir/ these disadvant.aneil hehave as 
thev do, as it seems to he to find ont what to do ahont the prohlem. In the 
followini; [)araiMaphs we will list some of the characteristics that tend to 
dcscrilH* fuHL' these uronps or individnals are. And. we will attempt to snu- 
Ht»st some canses h)r this hehavior. Finally, we propose to make some pro- 
lH)sals that niav he nseil in confrontini; the prohlem. The duiracttM istics, 
the sn,ni;estcd canses of the deviant hehavior of the deprived, and the snij- 
jHestt'd solutions ;what should l)c done ahont it) will he presented in the 
order mentioned. 

A. Clharactrristirs of the nrpriinl: lh)W They are? HehaNioral scientists 
have listed many characteristics that tenil to make the deprived distin- 
jUiiishahlc from iheir counterpart, the nu^ri affluent. Some of the cliarac- 
tcristics that may he iletcrniined hy :)hserviiin hehavior aic: 

1. Thev have a \wn imane of self. They may e.xhihit negative feelings 
ahont their personal worth. 

2. As a result of extended feelint;s of nndesirahle self-esteem, they may 
come to hate not only themselves hnt may tend to reject tht»ir own 
racial j;ronp, other racial i;ronps, even inclndim; their own family. 
But tlicy do not cxhihit this rejection of tlieir peers (those in iheir 

:i. Disadvanta.neil youth iparticniarly Black males) having been 
hronyht up in a matriarchal society may ilevelop a sense of worth- 
les^sness tliat contrasts innnensely with the feelinus evidenced hy the 
miihlle-clas.s male hroniiht np in i home that is nnder dominant 
male infhicncc. 

t. Ilavinn had a history of n j)eated hiilnre in school they are likely to 
cxhihit a fear or hatred '.>f sciiool. 

5. Thev mav appear to Ix* iomineerinn and anthnritative in dealin.n 
witli others. ()r they may allow themselves to he dominatcih espe- 
cially hy tlic acceptetl leader of the uani;. 
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(). liaNiiiu ^tn^V|| in an aiitluM Italian lionir, tlu'V may seek out tlu' 
autlioritariaii IradtM' in tlu* Siliool as a inodrl and an 

7. SVIuMi conlnnitiMl by a prohltMn tiuit is t()ni|)K\\ or lacril with a situ- 
ation tliat is tlnnitrninii lo [\\v\\\, {\\v\ tnav witlnlraw into tlu*ir 
shrll. 

•S. In soc ial situations tlu\N oltrn air loud. IjoisttMinis; and nia\ stviii to 
tak(' dHii;lit in irslstin*; tliosc* in authority. 

9. Thry oltiMi rxhihit more lo\ahy to thrir pirrs than rvcii ih) thrir 
more alllniMit tlassinati's. Thry may stradlastly rrtnsc to »4ivi' the 
answrr to a proMnu [vvyu one that they krow) il one ol the int'in- 
hiMs ol tht'ir uronp has I'ailtHl to solve the prohlein. 
10. When eonln)iiteil w ith a situation in whieh they sense their own in- 
seeurity. theN ai" likelv to exhibit disinterest^ apathy^ lethargy* or 
I'ven hostility. 

I I. appear to he (juite del'ieient in the knowled^i* and nseol those 

*\^)eial urat es" that are deemed es.sential to the middle-ela.ss. 

12. 'Iliey are hkely to e.\hil)it lar less verbal ability than they ai lually 
have. 'I hey have ureat ilillieulty in harinoni/iu^ nouns and ved)s. 

13. Tlu^y are like to e.\hil)it leadership (Mi the playnronnd—where motor 
skills tak(* preeedi'iiee over eounitive skills. 

14. They are usually non-veH)al in tlu* elassrooni unless their emotions 
are arouseth in whieh ease they resort to the profanity u.sed in the 
ghetto. 

15. Having been broijuht np in a family that was hinhly disornani/etl 
they are likely lo eviilenee delinquent b ehavior at an early a^e. 

Ifi. They are su.spieious oi their leai^hers and all others that represent 

authoi ily {r them. 
P. llavUiU experieneed Neiy little sueeess in aeiideiiiit* aetivities tliev 

are likely .o try to show their manhood throiinh sexiial prowess, 

physieal aijuression, or other deviutit behax iois. 
IH, 'I'luMr pattern ol livmi: based upon the *1ive lor today'* 

philosophy 

1^). They may have developed the attitude that "unl.^.ss I lij^hl lor what 
is mine, and unless ! tak * eare f)l mysell\ nobody (»ls(» will." 

20. Ti.ey know that the school, the ehiireb, and other agencies ol' the 
eommnnitN' I'eel that the ainuent are ol'morc* worth than they are. 

21. They know that when the afllnent are plaeed before the **Har < f Jus- 
tiee" they are noini; U) net more eonsideralion than they do. 

;?2. They are likely to hav(» less respeel for their lather or older malt* 
members of tli. ir lainil) than members of the iniddle-elass have for 
their fathers. 

23. The selioolsJ)einn based upon iiiiddle-eluss values, may cause them 
to develop an *\\w* what the helT' attitude* toward veho(/l. 

21. The\ are (\xtremelN su.spieious and sensitive. They may easilv be in- 
stilled at **the drop of a hat.** 

o U 
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25. 'Hh'v iiiaN show iM) fear of pcisoiial injury. Tlu'v liav«' Ihmmi Iraiiiccl 
lluouuli ii'lalioiisliip willi iUr naiiLi;, to *Mak(» up for lIu'UisrK rs.*' 
'I1u*y may havr l(»arut»il that anyrt'ssivfui'ss is tliiir oul\ wiMpoii 
against the shnn hniiHord, the shim lucnhant, or thi' ilishoni'st hill 
folK't'tor auil, in somi' casi*s, tin* tlonniifrriui; anil ilit'tatorial 
li'aihcr. 

Hi Tlu'y frn|Ui'ntlN know that tlicv liavt» lurn ratalouucd as 'ilumh.*' 
'Munorant/' and "worthK'ss." so tlii'y trs to hilfill this fxpirtation. 

27. 'I'hcv oftiMi finil thcmsflvi's roufroutrd with the prohlcm of 'Mi- 
viili'il lo\alti('s" when thr\ art* taught a tlif'fi'rt'Ut typi' of linguistics 
from that usimI in tlu* honu'. family looks uith suspicion upon 
all that "uppit> talk" that tlu'\ teach tlicni in scliool. Hic school is 
likcU to ridicule the suh-stantlard Kn^lish that thcN on flic otin'r 
hand const antly lu*ar and use in the home. 

2H. The\ are likelv to he more successful when working with concrete 
problems than with thosi* that are al)strac*t. 

2U. 'I'he experiences that they have had in depriM'd areas are likely to 
he (|uite h)reinn to the experiences that they encounter in school. 

are characteristically slower than micldle-class learners in solv- 
iny prohlenis that re(|uire connitiNc skills. 

^1. Ilaviny heen the victims of a "restricted" hmuuam' they aie likely 
to he at a loss in the classroom that utilizes "elahorate" linguistic 
patterns. 

32. ThcN are nsuallv less competitix i'. e.speciall\ in academic tasks, at 

least, than the more affluent. 
.U. The\ lack the ability to use adults as soinecs of information h)r satis- 

fyinii curiosity. 

34. Their atti'Ution span is usuall\ shorter than that of the middle-class 
learner. 

.35. Thev may experience ureat ilifficult\ in w^M'kinu >vithin linu* limits. 
Hx The loNMM -ineome home is not M'rhall\ ( riented. Thus the learner is 
likelv to have little opportunit\ to hear concepts vcrhali/ed. 

37. Thev are likely to he more resourceful and dependahle in takini; 
care of sihliiit^s than the n»ore affluent. 

38. Their lanuuat^e development often la.e;s hehind their perceptual 
development. 

39. There is usiiallv little interest iit rcadini^ NNhich is so Nalned hy the 
school, lieadinu is not valued or censinered necessary in their 
enviroument. 

4(1 The\ have no feelinn thai thi'ir economic statn.s or that their social 
position can he improNcd throiinh persistt^ice and sacrifice. 

41. TlicN may place small Nalne (.n such thinns as honesty, responsi- 
|)ilitN . and rcspeclahility. 

42. Havimi; heen reared in a ncJLjhhorhood where there is little super- 
vised play and little parental influcu'r. they are likely to resent the 
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iipptUt'iil riuoioMs su|)(»i vision and ii'nululious that attoiiipaiiy 
sdiool ai'liviti(»s. 



\ V They [\\v hk(»ly to (vv\ toiilht ts ht»t\st'tii school (hMnaiids and ihv 
rontiastiny and lonipi'titivi' ilcnunuls ol making a Hvinjj;. compan- 
ionship w ith IriiMids. w andtMini; aronnd doiiii; nothin^. 

•14. They have yrrat hostihty tor the school ht»canst» they llro^ni/e that 
their vahies and their segment uf society are not an inlcural pari of 
the piihhc sc hool system. 

•15. Heini; the victims of a restricted environment their experiences and 
overall know leduie are more limited than that of the middle-clasN. 

•1(1 Their status amom; iamily and friends is not dependent upon aca- 
demic achievement >)r edncalional stains. The facl is, the ac<|nisi- 
lion ol an edncaliou may do nmch to alienate them from family and 
fri(*nds. 

17, They may come from an environment that places small value on so- 
cial skills, nood work hahils, and strenuous study hahils that are es 
senlial lor success in school. 

4S. Hinhcr education, technical trainini;, etc. are considered prohibitive 
hecause of cost and ability to achieve success. 

49. The M)cial systems operalini; in the school and within society tend 
to reject them and tlun have no techni^nies wherein the\ ;uav !k* 
assured the [)rivilee;e of hecominy an integral part of these two 
systems. 

50. Both leacliers and society operate on two conllictiny sets of heliefs: 
1) those that are meri»ly e\[)ressional; and 2) those tliat are opera- 
tional. However, the two sets of heliefs are not in agreement witli 
;,*aeh other and this works anainsl the disiulvantaijcd learner. 

B. U7if/ Drprh nl Ijvrnrrs lirlirvr atul/or lUlun v \s Thrtf Do. It is 
more difficult to determine why one l)ehav(»s as he does in a certain man- 
ner, when confronleil with specific sittiati )n, than it is to determine what 
one believes. One s behavior is more than likely to be determined by what 
one believes. ralhtM* than by what he professes to believe. Many insiuhts 
can be developed into what out? believes by helpinu the individual to in- 
veslijuale the source of his belief*^. .Some of the sources of l;eliels are 1) par- 
ents, family, and friends; 2) customs, and traditions of ihv connnunity; 3) 
iwcessive appeals to authority: 4) micrilical appeals to c( rjjjjion-sense: bi- 
ases and [)rejudic<;s of the majority yroup; 5) personali/e(i tluMiries chat are 
eucunibered by emotions; and (S) beliefs that are im:c(l upon lon^evitv in 
their resistance to change. Durint; precedini; parauruphs several character- 
istics were cited iiKi.eatinn how the deprived are, or rather how ihev be- 
have. This section will deal with die (|nestion of why tlii\v behave as thev 
do. Neither time, space, nor intent of this report will allow a full discussion 
of the many characteristics listed in the previous section of this report. 
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KalluM', u lew slu)i1. specif i( stah'miMits will hv \\uu\v on awU of {\\v suju- 
Hfslfil diaraclcristitx and hopefully staU'inonts will l)c sporific 
cnounh lo l)r sinnilicanl lo AHK U'at lu'rs and at iUv same linu* have some 
impliealions Un Hie edueaUonal process at all levels. In liijht of Hie "How 
HieN are. ' as presented in the previous section, let ns now eonsiiler— in the 
order of the listings-tile "NMiy they are" as they are. 

1. Hiey have a had iniane of self; e.xliihit neijative feeliiins of personal 
worth. Possible eause: They usually see themselves as others see 
tliein. They tend to hate others in tertus of the iiiaiiiier in wliieli 
they hate or disapprove of themselves. They feel that "everymau's 
hand is airaiiist them and they are therefore against every man. 
They have a history of repeated failure so why suffer the humili- 
ation of further e.xperieiiees with failure. 

2. J.aek of self-esteem lauses hate of self aiul rejeetion of own raee, 
and even of others, iiieludiii); family similar to the synipt:;.iis 
preseiiteil in the first eliaraeteristies. They hate theins^'lvt". on ae- 
eoM'** of their apparent itiahility to sneeeeil. Hut more importantly, 
tlie\ hate the sehool and society for their failure. They seldom, if 
ever, blame themselves for their prtHlieaiuent. fitated in another 
manner, have yon i'Vim— from the viewpoint of the eriminal in 
prison— seen a eriminal that deserved to bt^ tlier**? If all men were 
their own jiulees anil juries in all eriminal eases, there wouhl be no 
eriminals who were im'areerated. 

3. Male youths brought up under the domination of female heads of 
liouseliolil may develop a sense of wortlilessiiess. (lanse: The male 
atlolesceiit seeing a female— his mother— or in many eases merely a 
female— his father's mistress— assuming; the dominant role in the 
family in regards to beariii.i; the iliief responsibilities of the family: 
rent, food, clotliiiii;, ete. So« he trains a poor iinai^e of manhood anil 
even himself. 

4. .\ history of repeati d failure in school cau.scs them to fear and hate 
school. (!au.si»: the cause is quite obvious. When we succeed it af- 
fects us positively. Anil, when we fail, it affects us neijativcly. They 
simply hate that nn IucIi diey cannot control or ' ()n(|uer. 

5. They may appear to be domineering; and authoritative in dealing 
with others, (iaiise: llaviiii; seen (heir mother assume the doniineer- 
iiijn role as the result of her heini; the chief "breatlwiiiner" they nat- 
urally assume that this is the most secure role to follow. .And tln»y 
are likely to idoli/e those in the S(*liool or in vu iety who exhibit this 
role, 

6. Heini^ the meiiilM'r of an autlioritariati home (in wliii^h the mother is 
th(» dominating innnence) they learn to admire this type of in- 
fluence, (iause: Hefer to item 5 in the previous statement. 

7. Tliey have a tendency to withdraw under threateiiinj; situations. 
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CiUiM*: lalhiM tliaii iuliiiil inal)ilil\ or poliMilial lo Inltill a task, llirv 
iiiav si'i»k io ilisnnisc [\\v\v {Minrmy a cloak ol disiiiliMCsl or 

\N itliilrawal. Il is lar vi\s\cv lor iIumd lo say ' I tloiTl rare, or "I don I 
waiil lo" lluni lo sa\ "I doiTl know * or I am nnablr lo/' 
H. Thfv may hv lond and hoislcrous in so(ial silnalions. Cansr: 
NvlicrtMn. atlhuMil air lanyhl in lln ir soticly lo In* uraiflnl; lo 
wail nnlil yon liav(» an aniliiMU (»: lo wvwv inlcrrnpl anollicr: llic tlis- 
atlvanlani'd nain floor or illu' t»ar ol ollicrs) In llu» nsi* ol volnmc 
in llu' I'Xi lianni' ol ideas. 
\}. Thcv ('vid(MK'c nior(» loyally lo friends and peers llian llie allltHMil. 
(lanse: Tlu'V have ureal nlmiralion and respeel lor llu* "ludonninn- 
• less ' llial lliey lind in llnMr ^any. Tln^v had rallier lorfeil llie ad- 
niinislralion and respeel ol all linelndim; parenls. leaelnMs, so(»iely. 
and eV(Mi "llie law" llian lo lose llie teelin.H ol l)eloni;in.H llial ae- 
companies meniherslup in ihe i;ant;. 
Id. There is an (v\hil)ilion ol apalhv, lelhar<;y and hoslilily when in- 
secure, (ianse: They are sensilive and Inll ol pride-despile iheir 
nise lo show evidenc e Hull they are iiol eha.nrined at llieir own ths- 
ahililv lo eope. Tlien'lore ihey ivsorl lo many siimilalii)ns lo cover 
np lor cxisliim (lelicicncicv 
II. Tliev show deliciencies in social ijiaces. Cause: They iiia\ . or may 
iiol. he deficieiil in those social uratrs deeiin'tl so essential to lh<' 
affluent. Their allitnde may he one of snrvival. In alflnenl homes, 
where food is in alMindaiice. where * second-helpings" are a mailer 
of recjnesl. social urai'cs lal the lahlei may seem fp;i:;il»h\ Hnl. in 
areas in wliiili there is not eiioniili lood lo "ijo aronml/' and the 
•'first shall he holli the first anil ihe last (to eat that parliciilar ineah 
that is) social uraces do nol make nmc^i sense lo them. Tliitik ahout 
this\ \rnouv/f/. 

2. Thev are likely lo exiiihil lar li ss vednil ability than lln\v have. 
Cause: There are at least two kinds ol i'oiinmiiiicalions. hCominn- 
iiicalioiis lli(* [)nrpose of which is to nmrcal ideas or information 
from those that the conveyer of the i<lea does nol wish lo appre- 
hend. 2i Coiimimiicalions the purpose of which is to convey or in- 
tei'/hanm* ideas, the one lo the other. 

TIka- exercise leadership on the playtin)niid rather than in class. 
( !anse: leadership on the playnronnd re(|nires more iiiolor skills than 
the coniiilive skills re(|tnred in classroom activities. Often ihe dis- 
advanlaned lr\ lo coinpensali* lor psychological deliciencies hy 
coiicenlraliiiU upon the developiiKMil of the physical hody and ac- 
companyinn motor skills. 
\. Thev are iistially iion-verhal in class nnless einotioiKilly aroused. 
Cause: Tin* Ivpe ol standard lamlish ummI in class seems (|nite for- 
ei^n to them. And. rather than use their suh standard Kiinlisli and l>e 
crilici/ed or ridiculed, they pn^ler lo reniaiii (|tiiet: that is, nnless 



tlii'V arc iMiioli(Miali/ccl to [\\v poi'il ol anyiM* or I'nistrtition. 

15. Tlu'v art' likely lo r.viilnicr ildiiuiiuMil lu'liavior al early ix^v: Cause: 
Iheir family litV usually luMuy ilisrupieil l)V tlivurtr anil/or separa- 
tion ol the parents is usually not /ontlueive to tlie ile\ I'lopnient of 
ilesireil behavior as \ iewed \)\ tlie middle class. Too. the imp. iron- 
ment and neinhhorhood in which they are reared has ^reat effcets 
upon his deviant heliavior. 

Hi. Thev are suspicions of their teachers and ol all authority. Ilaviuy 
been brounht up in an authoritarian home l)> a iloinineerinu 
mother, the disailvautaned usually ire suspicious and resent anvone 
that reminib them of the unpleasant experiences that they had with 
authority in the home. 

IT. Havinn had little sueeess aeademieally they are likely to try to show 
manhooil in other ways. (!ause: th.e disadvantaged -even as the af- 
fluent-are usually hungry for attention and the I'evlinn that aeeom- 
panies sneeess. .Anil heini; unable to aet|uire these in the aeademie 
classroom they resort to otJier activities that they teel are greater 
indicators of their manhood than juere "readin", 'ritin'. and 
'rithmetic/ 

18. Thev adhere to the "live today philosophy." Cause: 'I'hcir Outlook 
on life is presently so bleak, and has been so dismally disappoiutin^ 
in the past, that they have lost complete hope lor a brighter 
tomorrow. 

19. Tlu'N arc annri'ssivi'. punnacious. and always ready ^o assume the of- 
fensive. ( ianse: whereas the more af lliicut and the middle-class have 
been tanulit to control their temper and exercisi their inhibitions, 
the disadvantaueil are taught to not allow '\uiyboily" to take advan- 
taye of them. 

2(». Thev know that others consider them to he worthless. Cause: De- 
spite the heautifnl beatituiles that tbey /nv/r advanced by the church 
and the school, they str a ilif'f'erent relationship in the manner in 
which thev are receivci* and respeeteil when compared with the re- 
ception ol the middle class. In the Uuider iif law and t^ovcrinnent 
thev see a iliflereiice in the manner in which their environments are 
kept clean anil policed as compareil with the affluent. 

21. Discriminations against them in the courts of law. Cause; They 
know, see and are (|uite sensitive to the iliflerencc in treatment of 
diflerent social classes when bronnht before the "Bar ol Justice.** 

ii2. Thev are likelv to have little respect for their father and older males 
of the lamilv. Cause: Mavinnbeen bronnlit up in a family where the 
mother is the chief breailwinner anil therefore the chiel center of 
autliority in the home they are likely to have litti- respect for their 
father, who like them, have to also depend upon the mother for 
board and keep. 

23. Middle-class values of Hie school may discourage them. ( iatise: They 
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li'i'l lliat tin- valiirs that tlu'v lostn in school Udw \\[{\v or no luiu'- 
(ioMul vahu' in the cnvironinrnt in whii h thi*v hviv And. the cxpii i 
oners that thcv have hail in tlu'ir ilcpriveil iMiviroinniMit lu'iny nnat - 
ivptahlr in ihc school, aiv prcdcstinoci to (aihnv. So lhc\' adopt a 
"don't call' attilndc ahont school." 

24. T\\v\ arc overly sensitive and easily insnlti'd. (.'anse; Beinij under- 
educated, they ieel that the hetter trained individual is contiuuonslv 
trying to outwit tlicui and take advautaije of tlieu). And. they resent 
heiuH taken lor a lool. and worse still "heiun made a lool ol." 

25. They a|)pear to have no fear of personal injiuy incurred in fiyhts 
and brawls, t 'ause: The apparent "Law of the Jungle" (.sur\ ive or 
perish) seeni.s to permeate their whole e.xistence. Thev feel that it is 
only through this calculated risk of physical injury that they can 
ever hope to protect theiust»lves aijainst tho.se who would lake ail- 
vantage of their illiteracy and/or innoraiice. 

2ii They know that they have heeii catalogued as dutnh, innoraiit. and 
worthless hy the .school and society. Clause: society and its schools, 
either consciously or unconsciously^ place certain labels upon iiidi- 
vhhials that may be basal solely upou race, or upon .socio-economic 
status. The deprived know this and resent it deeply. 

27. The problem of divided loyalties between their home and other 
membevs of society, (iau.se: they find themselves tryinij to conform 
to two contrastimj ways of life: 1) the lift»-style fostered by .societv 
and 2) the style fostered by their home and their immediate eiivi- 
ronnjeiit. The dual demands of the two contrastini; .systems frustrate 
them. 

28. Tfiey are likely to be more successful in conciete siliiatioiis. (lau.so: 
Havimj had little experience with abstractions they are likely to Ik? 
deficient in that area. 

2^). The experiences they have ac(|uired in deprived arc»as are likelv to 
be considered undesirable in the .school iMiviromncnt. Can.se: Differ- 
ent segments of .society operate under a different set of values. 

M). They are likely to be slower than middle-class learners in problem- 
solving,. Cause: Lack of I'Xperieiice in dealinn with abstractions tend 
to intensify their feelings of* insecmity, eonse(|uently they may pro- 
ceed more slowlv. 

.']L Thi'Y have linmiistic difficulties due to "restricted .speech patterns.*' 
(.anse; the depiived* having been brounht up in an environment in 
which conversation is earricxi on in monosyllables or short in- 
complete siMiteiices, are (juite likely to be non-verbal when e.xpo.sed 
to the more elaborate lannuane of the mi(ldh» class. 

32. Lack of competitive spirit with other .social groups or even with 
peers (in academic areas at least), (lau.se: reali/iny that they are at a 
deciiled disadvantage if they compete academically witli the at- 
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l1(iont» tliry had ratluM "tail to try'' tluui to tr\ and tail. TUvy also 
TvUisv to CM)iii|)i»tc with tlirir pcrrs on an acacltMnir \v\'v\ hut their 
re hisiil is l)ast»(l upon tlioir h)yahy to ihv yroup rather than llieir fear 
of heinn surpassed. 
Ml. Vhvy tail to use aduh.s as a somc i^ of information. ('ans(»: Thi»y have 
l)een eonthtiont»d to mistrust athihs. Tht»y fet»l that a«hihs snhseriln* 
to one svi of vahies viThally, yet aetnally adhiMe to another vahie 
pattiTU wlien it is to their personal advantanc^ And, they ahlior the 
authoritarian iniai;e tliat the average adult in positions of pow(M' 
exhil)it. 

M. Their attention span is sliortt»r than the nn)re aeadiMuieally elite, 
(lause: tlu»\ consider tlu» eil;;i :»ti()nal «».xpi»rii»ne(»s proviiled for them 
in school to In* nttiM'ly irrelevant and useless for tluMu to live anil 
thrive in their i»nvironnients. 

35. They have prol)lems witli Wurkini; witliin time-limits. Clause: llav- 
iuH liad a history of '*tlie last t«) he hired and the* first to he fired" 
th(\v ari^ unlikely to see tlie importanee of" arriving at tlie appointed 
place on time. *They will lx» the last jL^ronp to he considered any- 
way." So, what difference does it make if they arrive an liour or so 
late? Or, perhaps, not i»t all? 

36. Tliey are inexpe ieiieed in dealing witi) verhali/.ed conct*pts. (lanse: 
Having l)een rear(*d in a non-vcrhal home thi»y are likely to ht* (piile 
unfamiliar \n itli ahstractious and verhali/.ed concepts often found in 
the middle-class home. 

'17. Thvy ixrc more (le|H,Midal)le and resonrtvfnl in takini; cart* of their 
sil)linns tlian are tlie affluent. Oanse: Havini; heen reared l)y an au- 
tlioritarian and domiiieerinj; mother they dare not neglect tlie wel- 
fare of tlie smaller l)rotlier or sister l)eeanse of tlie "motlier woidd 
kill me" spirit. Thry will fijjlit, ht%, steal or l)orrow for tlie welfare 
of a younger sil)linn. 

l]H. Their p(»rci»ption is often more exteiisivi* than tluMr vcMhali/ation. 
That is they often scv and understand more than they e ;press. 
(lause: Tliis may Ih* a defense niechaiiism: *'If the teaclier thinks I 
ail' dnini), she/he ivxpects little from me. So, I don't liafta do all tlie 
work tlu»se other "dumh kids" do. Set*? ' 

39. 1'here is iisnally little intiTest in readiun. (lanst*: Heading is consid- 
ered as an niiesseiitial element in their strunult* for advancement. 
Plenty of j;uys havi* **ma(le it without knowini; liow to write* tlieir 
names. "So wliy can t I?" Too, all I see in tliose hooks tliat they ijive 
u.s to read is the picture or tlu* experience* of some oifier ' ."at" wlu) 
lives on tlic ()thc*r *'sid(la (sic) of tlie tracks. So 1 just do»'/t dij; tliis 
reading jive*. ''It just ain't my hay." 

40. Tlie lack of f(*(*linn tliat tlieir social and economic status can l)e iin- 
|>roVc*d thronnh p(*rsistenc(* of effort and sacrifice*, ('aiise: They 
liave experienct*d repeated failure .so much that they havi* come to 
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11. Tlifv iiuiN |)lin small value on siuli llnnns as "honcstx. rcsponsi- 
hililN.anil ivspi't tahilily. Caust : Tin y srv lilllc ath aiilanc if aiiw in 
such \aluis as attccliiiin success in ihcir deprived enviionnunls. 

12. IUmui; Irce (»1 rim»riMi.s supcix ision on dieii ncinlihoihood play- 
Hiounds in iheii inunediale ncinM)oijiood.>. iheii inliil)itions are 
likely lo lie uonM\\istence. (iause: They lend lo rcsenl rules and 
rci^ulalions that thcN consider merely as an extension ot the strict 
authoritN experienced in the home. 

TUvy are likely to Ici^l conHicts Ix^twt^en die d(Mnaiids of school and 
the desire to spend more time with friends, inakinu, a livinn, and 
iium-cIn iiiessint; around doiiii; nothinn " 

II. They are hostile toward the school and eveiytliiiiii that school 
represents. (!ause: 'I1ic iiiaiinei in which the schools arc hascd upon 
social slruelur(\ and beiiin at the hottom of tlit» tot<Mn pole con- 
vinces tliem that school is not for tliiMii. ( ;oiise(|ueiitly they soon 
dropout of school. 

■15. Their liinited e.xpiTieiiccs in their eiivironnuMit place them at a de- 
cided disadvautane when pKiced in an tMivironmeut that suhserihes 
to a different set of values. Cause: l\'aclicrs fail to reali/e that dil- 
fereiit sennieiits of society adhere to different sets of vahus. 

■4(). In their enviromneiit. education is not an essential re(|uireinent for 
reconiiitioii and estiriii as is UMially cast* aiiioiin the affluent. 
Cause: heinu de ficient in acadiMiiic potential, they resort to otluM* 
means of naiiiinu the esteem and reconnition of tluMr associates in 
the nhetto. 

•17. TlicN place small Vidui* upon social skills and yood work liahits. 
Cause: Haviiin luni rejected hy that sennieiit of socitMy in which 
social urat es are important aiitl esseiitiah tliex are likeix' to see little 
advantane in tht* ac(|uisitioii of thest* i^raccs. Too. social uraces (par- 
ticularly durinn lunch tinuM may not In* realistic and logical espe- 
ciallN when tlie ainoiuit of footl provitletl for the yroup is not ade- 
tjuale enounh to allou for such "niceties" without the jeapordv t)f 
UoinU linn^ry. 

18. Ilinher education aiitl ttH-linical traiiiiiiLi; art* coiisidtMt'tl proliil)iti\'<' 
anti nnattaiiiahit* due lo cost and tliscrimiiuitioii. (!aust»: heiiin the 
victim of uiieiiiploynient. under-employiiieiit. antI in iiuiny cases 
heinn uiiemployahle (tint* to the hick of essential technical skills) 
they see little hope in aspirinn for colleue or Iraininn in the techni- 
cal schools. 

•lU. The St hools and the social systems of society tend to rejt^cl them antI 
ihcN have no strateny to offset this, (lause: They have learnetl to ac- 
cept this tliletmiia as a inatttM of fiite. 

50. They are frustrated antI dismisted with a societv that operates on 
two conflictiiinscts of principles. Cause: they reali/e that social po- 




si(i(Hi and t i onoinit al status i niint inoii* than "NMiat yon ivally 
livv." As llu y svv it. it is not what yoii know that is important: it is 
not whom yon knov that is important: most important (as thoy s(r 
it . is "U7i(i ktum s i/om? 

C. Chanrtt'nstit s of thf Drprivtd; What 'i'o Do Ahout It^ 
As was stated in the two prcviotis parai'.raphs of this report, it is ri'hi- 
lividy easv to ili'tiTininr hn\v thi* ilcprivril arc and how thcN hi'havi*. Owv 
can use his sensory organs to dctiMniini' \\w answer to this ijnestion. Bnt 
wh\ thev are hke that is a more thfficMilt (jnestion. In oriler to determine 
the answer to this iji fstion. one nmst make appeals to many tHseiphnes: 
psxcholoUN . sociology philosophw anthropology, in fai't, the entire field of 
the heliavioral niene 's, The third faei^t of the prohlem. "What To Do 
Ahout It?" is the most diffienit (piestion of the series. Mans ipiuhaps iar 
loo n»anv^ persons presume to tell one how the ileprived rtnilly are. How- 
ever, onlv a relative hw take the time to seek out answers to <|nestions 
sneh as whv thev are as they are? or why iln they hehave in the manner 
that thev do? And. fewer still attempt to lo^ieally find answers to the t|ues- 
lion: W liat do ulnmi the prohU m? '\ \\v\v may he reasons for tliis. More 
knowledge, skill, research, and expertise are neeileil to solve prohlems in 
the third facet of the prohlem. The third facet involves sensory operations: 
appeals to the hehavioristic sciences; and intlecnl appeals all the vast store- 
house of man s wisiloni anil kiiowledue de eloped anil discovered from the 
dawn of anticjuit) . In his frustration wit! prohlem. man has even (tlur- 
i!iH times of ureat stress) appealed to divine wisdom and nuidance in hin^ 
(|uest for certainty in developini; solutio is to prohlems that heset him. 

Im considcrinn the first two facets of tlic (|uestion. fifty characteristics of 
tile deprived were listed in an effort to ilepiel how they were and why 
. thev hehave as thev do. However, a cursor\ readini; of the data suhiiiitl'Hl 
w ill indicate that tliere is iiiucli evidence of overlappini;. This overlappiiiu 
data, though unintentional, appear to he understaiiilahlo. For example, the 
natural scientists- in workiiiu with ina. aiiate ohjects— can liinit and con- 
trol the iiianv variahles that may affect the study of a specific prohlem. 
Also, their iliscriiiiiiiatory and descriptive liiit;uistics sc common to natural 
science teiiils to curtail amhinuities that fre<|iieiitly inv.*'.le the realm of the 
soiial scientists. 

rre(|uenlly. the social scientists usiny the same trnn to portray different 
nituminus. and at other times iisini; {lilfrrnit trnns to portray the same 
meaiiinj; finds it difficult to coriminnicate even with his fellow scientists. 
Auain. the social scientist is at a decided disadvantage when compared 
with the natural scientist: I) he mav not he ahle to negate, hlock-out. or 
control certain variahles that affect the prohlem heiiiU studied: 2) he nia\ 
Mot he ahle to control the situation mulei which the variahles arc heiiii; 
studied; and '}) lie may not have the essential expertise to determine how a 
specific variable (under certain situations) will affect another variable uii- 
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(k*r a siiiiiliai ni dilltMCiit sitnatioti or < iiriiiiistaiKM\ In slioi t. it is iar easiiM' 
to cotuhict researc li in atvas that involve inaniniati' and liii^lcss ohjocls that 
i'un hv coiitrolU'd than to attrnipt tvseardi in {\\v aiva oi the hrhavioral 
scirnc(»s in vsliidi eacli in(hvi(hial is nni(|nt\ (Hllerent anil whose bdiavior 
is more chfticuh to prnletei mine. 

Sinee the many varial)les that atteet hinnan heliavior are interrelated, 
integrated, and itii|)()ssil)le to separate or isolate, it was lousidered logical 
to i;ron|), ela!vsifv, or eata^ori/.e some of the many variables that alleet lui- 
man l)ehavior nnder a few headinys. It is suyj^ested that the iinmher of 
variables in a yiven problem inereases in dire-t prop(>rtion to the miml)er 
of varial)les with \\ hieh it is eomhined. This is to s;iy that no single faetor 
or variable eauses demoristratable hnnian behavior. Tor examph* single 
faetor or variable eanses an individnal to beeome a eriminah a elernyman, 
a perennial reeipient of publie weHare. or any nnmber of things that Im- 
nian kinil bei^omes. 

It is snunested in this report that the fifty eharaeteristies listed for the 
deprived may Ik* eatanori/ed nnder twelve general headings. (i(Mierally, 
the problems of the deprived erystaUi/e themselves aromid one or more of 
these twelve problem areas: 

Catafffmi's or Vrohlnu Anus 

1. Problems that stem froni beliefs, valnes, enstoins, and traditions. 

2. Psveholo^ival problems— outurowth of behavior patterns of the 
individnal. 

3. Soeioloyieal problems— those that arise fr(>ni his relatiiMiships with 
different soeial aiul ethnie yroiips. 

4. Keonomie Statns- this problem affeets him in all three of tlie areas 
listed above. It affeets his beliefs and values: how he behaves and 
how he regards others. 

5. Aeademie Performanee-this problein affeets Ins eeonomie statns 
whieh in torn affeets him in most problem areas. 

6. Iluntan Kelationships— his ability or inability to I'.et alonn with otii- 
ers on the job or in soeial situations steins from many variables in 
many problem areas. 

7. The (ionunnnieation (iap- inability to exehani;e ideas with others 
may arist* from laek of aeademie potential, past e.\perienee» his en- 
viroinnent. soeio-eeononne status, and many other fac tors. 

S. Attitndinal *i!ant;-nps"- his attitniK* toward self and others may 
stem from the otluT eleven problem areas listecf in tins series. 

9. The laek of a healthy sell iinat;e and s(»emitN -due to the manner in 
whieh soeiety look"^ down npon him lie learns todi*spise hiiiL^eU and 
other members of his etimie ijronp. 

10. Undesirable environmental faetors-these faetors iiieliuh* those that 
are physieal, psyeli()lojj;ical, and soeio-eeoiioniie. All of these tend to 
an^iiieiit his problems in all areas. 

1 1. Unemployment problems -doe to the laek of teehnieal skills be nsn- 
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ally is the last to Ih» liiivd and tlic first to hv Hwil lliis is no; vow- 
(Incivr to tlu^ di^vdopnuMit of a f:iinily. 
12. Inability to iwvvi or siitisfy Uasit* nmls— because they arc unable to 
Siitisfy (vrtaiu Inisit* ntrds-isnt li as footi, shelter, security, ch .) He 
is likely to Ik^ insensitive to more altrn.sitic needs eonsiilered ilesir- 
able untl essential by the elite. 

The Hdtionalr for the Thesis. Several factors tcnil to make the rationale 
feasible. I) the interilcpendence and interrelationship of the twelve proh- 
Icins, 2) the appj<rcnt inseparableness of the problem^ 3) the fact that only 
a synoptic view Aill i^jve one a clear concept of the prol)leni(.s) and 4) the 
interdt^pciidence of a man and society as they attempt to live in liarinony 
the one with th(» )ther. Problems in one area are likely to contribute to the 
developnient of problems in numy or all of the twelve areas. For example, 
low econoMiic status is likely to contribute to low academic perfornuuice, 
which in turn results in unemployuuMit. which contribntcN to a poor self 
iinane. I.ow econoniic status may have nuich to do with what one believes, 
his MMise of vah'cs, his buinau relationships— how he views others; his atti- 
tude to\var<l his job, anil his family; the maimer in which he behaves as 
he euna.nes in social intercourse with society. It can be reailily seeii that 
each of the twelve [)rol)lems can comprise a cycle just a.s low economic 
status was ust*d ;is a uuxlel. 

(iertaiu attituiles, skills and knowlcil^cs are essential for workini; with 
adults in deprived areas. The teacher should strive to develop effectiveness 
in the followinij areas: 

1. Hclivj's and valuvs. Help the learner to ilevelop a belief in himself as 
a person of worth and tlit;nity. This can only Ik* accomplished by 
treating him as a person of worth and dinnity. As be develops a be- 
lief in self he nuiy develo[) more confidence in others and in society. 
Do not try inunediately to channe his value pattern. Time is of es- 
siMice here. 

2. Hchiivior patUrfis. In this problem area a ijooil example is worth a 
thousand wortls. l\e yourself as a model for courtesy, interpersonal 
relations, anil siini)|icity in manner of coimnunicatinn. Try to under- 
stand that many factors—not just one— affect his behavior. Try to 
find out what '*l)u^s** him. 

3. S(H:i(>l(>}!,inil proltlnns. Hemeinber that he is no straiiijcr to failure 
and as such has Ihvu frecjuently rejected by society. Thus he be- 
comes a recluse and his relationships with others are not wholesome 
and positive. Provide iiu)re experiem es for hiin wherein he may fre- 
(jucntly experience success on some worthwhile task. Provide a 
classroom atmosphere in which pupils can romfifrtahly talk with 
each other. 

4. I'lnnunnir status, Perhaps nothing can be done directly in this prob- 
lem area. However, the innenions teacher will center her lessons 



aroiiiul {\\{)sv skills that arc iss<Mitial to the Icanu'i "ou-tlio-joh * and 
also skills that are ».»sst»iitial lor jobs that \\v is aspirini; h)r. TUv 
teacher luieht ilo well to f)oint out the iniportaiiee of siieh in- 
t<iiii;il)les as (l(*p(*ii(lal)ilitv on the jol). i;ettiiii; aloni; on the joh. eonr- 
tesv to both snhordinutes aitd superior oHietMs, and havini; the inter- 
est ol th*; employer "at heart/* 

5. Aradcmir fru.sfratir}.. many cases the deprived learner possesses 
more aeademie potential than he indicates. The schools, olten 
geared to middle-class values, usiny an elahorateil lanjutianc that is 
foreiijn to him, and ccntcrinn the instruction aronnil experiences 
that are nnlaniiliar to him olten leaves him Irnstrated. Talk with 
him in laai^nui;c that he nnderstands; accept his system ol values 
even it von don't ayree with tliem, anil center the instruction 
around past experiences that he has had. 

fi. Human relationships. This is a niost important area. Kxhihit 
Warmth, affection, and a general interest in your pupils in your rela- 
tioijship with them. Love and affection are contanioirs. Was it Paul 
the .\postle wfio siiid "l/ovc never faileth? ' 

7. (\pfnmnnirations. In attempting to talk with your pupils, do just 
that. Talk with them, not to them. Try to make yom* sentences 
structure short, simple, and concise. .Since you are more skilled in 
linnnistii' use than he (or you oui;ht to he) you will possibly he able 
to niulerstanil his linguistic ^tyle before he can "dijH yours. So, dare 
to talk with him on his own level, iisini; his lani;uanc style. Try usinjn 
Knulish as a "Scconil iMinnnane." Don't disturb the language pat- 
tern that he uses in t)ie home. 

8. Atiitndinal '7/f/M{;-f<;>.v. "(lenerally. teachers arc more critical of pu- 
pil's attitiiiles than they an* of their own. Too trcqnently one hears 
and/or sees attitudes^ explicit or implicit, that say to the student: 
"Look, you-l have mine, it's up to you to ^ct yours/' Perhaps a bet- 
ter attitiule Hiinht be "Look stnilents— I'm trying to ^ct mine. And 
while Lm trvinn to yet mine I'll like to try to help you to j;et yours/* 
HenieinlKT^ the pupils often reflect tlie attitudes of the teachers, as 
well as the environments f rom which they come. No pupil counts to 
school alone. He brings !iis envirotMiU'Ut to sch5)ol with him and en- 
vironment and pupil remain seatmates "til the end/' Dare to say to 
vour pupils: "I neither deserve nor demand any more courtesy and 
respect than 1 j^ive to you/' If your are *for real*' it works. 

S). The Self lmu}f<'. Teach your pupils that they are son»eboily. Teach 
them that thev are important. The fact is, they are most itnportanl. 
If vou doubt this. .ABL teacher, public school or college teacher, 
contiinuMislv come up with an enipts' classroom and see what hap- 
pens. Von will soon witness what is rapidly happeninn iti educa- 
tional circles TIIKCLOSKDCLASSHOOM. /.iAr to think about ity 
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10. l'Hrmi>lotfni('nt, 'I'hr tMiiployiurnt prohirm is Um bij4 a task tor {\\v 
ABK tiMcluT U) UiMv alone. T\\v AHK toarher sIkmiKI ivali/c thai 
more institutions than the school eti^aye in the business of ethieal- 
inn adults. Thus, clt»vt'lopiny linkaye with other aueneies, vocational 
etiueation, business and industry, eivie oryani/ations etc. may help 
to find employment for the unemployed. Hut, be sure to help your 
pupils to develop a more realistic yoal tor himself at the outset. This 
will avoid much disappointment for hin». Not many individuals .s7(ir/ 
in as the President of the company. Some had to start in as janitors 
or office boys. Help him to develop a healthy attitude toward work 
and service. Help him to svv that any president who looks down 
with disdain upoi» the job of janitor is totally unfit to be president. 

11. ( hi(h'.sirahlr nu ironmrntal factors. When one thinks of the term en- 
viromnent, one is likely to restrict the term to mean oidy the pln^i- 
cal enviromueut. Other enviromneuts arc of ecpial importance: the 
MH'ial environinent, the emotii)nal environment, the academic envi- 
ronment, etc. are of vi\m\ iin|)ortance. The power of the ABK 
teacher to change the physical environment niay l)e limited. But, 
she may do nmch to chanue the learninij enviromneut to which her 
pupils will be exposed. And how may she be able to do this? Simply 
bv remembering the effects that these factors have upon the teach- 
in^dearnin.n process. Also, by remembcrni^ how these environ- 
mental fact(>rs affected her when she was in the low-income 
Imu ket, or lived in the yhetto. 

12. Hasir nerds, Look after basic needs first. Kstablish priorities. Find 
out- what is most important to your pupils and strive t(. meet that 
need. Kemember, what you, as a teacher think is important, or was 
taunht that it was important, may be of no importance to him at alb 
Only thronyh a more thorough knowledge of your pupils may you 
know what is im|)ortant to them. 

By way of summary and i;enerali/ation the ABE teacher should remem- 
Iht that the deprived learner has a history of repeated failure, therefore he 
needs to experience success frecpiently. He is a victim of fear, therefore he 
neecLs confidence. He has Ik^cu rejected by society, therefore he needs ac- 
ceptance. He is ill at east* with the abstract, therefore he needs to start 
with the concrete. He is suspicions of those who would a.ssist him, there- 
fore he needs someone who is siiicerely interested in hitn. He, as a result of 
soetetv\ treatment of him, feels worthless, therefore he needs to be ac- 
cepted as a human bein^. He feels insecure in workini; with academic 
problems, therefore his instruction should be built around his own past ex- 
jwriences. His home life is likely to be unpleasant, therefore .some atten- 
tion should Ik» ^iven to developing units on family relationships. He is 
likely to be lacking in the social graces, therefore these should be an in- 
tegral part of the ABE eurricidum. He is likely to Ik* non-verbal when not 
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talking with Ins prns or i^nnip, tlinfiuir the lini^uistit s in the* c lassrooiu 
shoulil hv relatively siiiipU'. IW is likriv to Uv chanrincd luHausc ot his low 
acailtMiiic status. tluTi'hiiv thi» inatrrials should hr suitcil to aihilt iutt'ivsts 
and nerds. Kinallv, lie ii(*i'ds the best in instruction, in nuitcrials. in iaci- 
lilirs» in undcTstandinii. and t^verythinn that noes to niaki* u[) a whoUvsonie 
cliinatf conihivivi' to Irarninn. 




INCREASING AND IMPROVING SERVICES IN 
ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
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INCKEASINC; AM) IMPK()VIN(; I'l'BLIC: Sl'ITOIlT 
VOW ADl'LT BASIC lajUCATION 

S(»viMal armiinonts have Ihhmi prcsiMiti'il tavorinn public- support tor 
adult l)asii- cihualiou. Vol. I ol tlu» llaudhook (payos IT-IW) prcMMitctl 
sonio siirniiicaut data ou tlu* ABK i^oi^raui iu tiic Statr oi Alabauia. Vhcsc 
(lata indicato a doiinite lord oi puMic support oi tlx* program. Assuniiui^ 
that tlioro is a dofiuito ui'cti tor pul)lit' support ot tlio proyrani, tlio <juos- 
tiou rouuiius, "How dot's out' yo about ol)taiuiu.H public support tor a pro- 
Uraiu ot tliis type? ' Four possibK» sohiti«)Us scimu to hi* tVasiblo: 

A. Tlu' t roatiou ot public- a\variMK»ss ot tlio probloin. 

B. I)c.»vt'lopiut»ut of "Liukano" lu'twcou various ancucios of tlie 
('ouiuiuuity. 

(!. I'tili/o to tlie fullest c?xtcut, rouuuuuity resources, 
i). KxtiMul auci improve tlie services of tlie program to tlie 
eonuuuuity. 

A. Thi- Cmitioti of Vuhlu Awurvnvss. 

'I'he creation of pul)lic- awareness is the first tjiant step iu tlie direction of 
securinji acle(juate pubHc support for adult basic education. In many in- 
stances tlie pubbc— jienerally— have Httle or no concept of tlie term adult 
liasic education. In order to i^ain full public support of the program, the 
public will need to know more about the "why and tlie how" of adult basic 
education. 

1. W/if/ public awareness is iminntant: What the people are not "up 
on/' they are asually "clown on." Tliis is to say tliat the piiblic is unlikely to 
exliibit j^reat entlmsiasm for sometliinn that tliey know little or notliinn 
about. Ciliief bottlers of soft drinks in tliis country (or in the world) insist 
that though they sell milliotis of bottles of "pop" daily, the consumption of 
their product by the public would decrease by 50 per cent were they to 
curtail their extensive advertisiiij^ programs. .\clvertisin^ and the creation 
of public awareness of the merits of their products keep not only tlie pro- 
ducer of the coimiiodity in business, it makes possible tlie printing of news- 
papers and maj^a/ines, and other types of literature. Without the subsidy 
of advertisinji, extensive programs heard on radio and seen on television 
would be all but impos.sible. When a tense, j^rippinj^ nioiiieiit is haltc»cl on 
the T.V. screen to produce a spot announcement, (and one is tempted to 
complain about the interruption) one should remember tliat the "one who 
pavs th*» fiddler has the rij^lit to call the tunes." Most of the companies in 
bu.siness and industry realize the i;reat impact that advertisiiij^ has on sell- 
inj^ and buyinj^, therefore they create and develop extensive and effective 
systems of advertising;. Neeclles.s to say, advertising; is expensive, it is 
Urossly expensive but it pays %U)ss dividends. It may be that public school 
systems fail to advertise on a wide scale (as compared with business and 
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iiulnstrv ) lu'iansr liiiaiur is a piohihitivr fac tor. On tlu^ oiUvv liaiul, it may 
Ih» saiil tluit puhlii' m IiooK systi'ins - iiu hitliiiu atliilt basic tHiucatioii lack 
ail<M|nati' puhlii* support tluc to tlu» fait that they fail to ailvtMtist\ At any 
ratt\ it MMMUs rcasoiiahh' to state that the importaore of i n atiny puhlir 
aWiiriMiess of the prohlein eaiuiot he overemphasi/etl. The ereatioii of puh- 
lie awareness seeuj important h)r the h)llovs inu reasons: 

a. Pnhlie prohU^ns and programs n(*eil puhlie aetion anil assistanie, 

thereh)re the pnhlie neeils to he maile aware of the prohleni anil 

program. 

I). Sometimes an apparent "uneoneerneil puhlie" may he merely an 
"uninh)rmeil puhlie." hi most eases knowleiljue proieeils (or 
shoulil) loi;ieal action. 

e. Ailvertisements have ureat impaet upon what the people think, he- 
lievi\ anil ilo ahout a proiluet. project* or pronrani, 

(I. Involving the puhlie is an excellent method of creating puhlie 
a\Narencss anil kcepini; the puhlie inh)rmeil. Involvement of the 
pul)lic tenils to make the puhlie more intcresU'il in the siiccess of 
the prot;ram. 

OiK'c the importance of puhlie awareness of the problems confrontinii 
tlic illiterate aihilt las they attempt to live in a complex society) is reali/eil, 
it appears that the ne\t sei|uential step woulil he that of selecting; and/or 
(leN .»lopinn tools and techni(|ues wherein this public awareness mit;ht Ik* 
intensified. 

2. 7o()/.v ti>r the rrcntioti ami tin ('lopnwtit of ptihiir atnm'twss: In order 
to perh)rm any task effectively, ailequa^' tools are essential. !n this report 
to(»ls MuiN be ilcf'ineil as those instruments or devices that facilitate the 
completion of a task or assij;mnenl. V'ithout the proper tools completion 
of the task mav be hindered. In the creation and development of public 
awareness the follov. inn effective: 

a. NewspapiMs, mai;a/ines» perioiliials, brochures, and other printed 
matter 

I). The radio, tape recorilers. cassette players, and other audio media 

c. Television and other video ';(|uipment 

il.. Ailvertisin.n media billhoank pamphlets, leaflet flyers, eti'. 

a). Newspapers, maua/ines, periodicals, brochures, etc. Although the 
printed pa«e may b(» (|uestionable as an effective tool in recruiting the il- 
literate adult, its use in reachint; a literate society cannot be over- 
estimated. News stories that are scnsiitional and irat;ic tend to capture the 
attention of the public. .Stories on such Mibjects as education, religion, so- 
cial events, etc. are likely to attract only passive attention of the public. 
However, if die public ccailil (through news media) be made nn)re aware 
of the fact that illiteracy and it;norance provide the source of some of the 



IraniHly and i i iiiic that tlicy so rancrly rt»atl. tluMi awartMU'ss of the iiml 
tor pul)H(* support oi athih l)asji' ivhu atiou inii^lit Uv iiu ivaMuh Articles in 
the news moiha. jUiviny an accoiiiit ol tlw' luitiuv ol the prohlein ol ilUter- 
acy aiiioiii; adnhs and tlie nml oi a proi^rani to lonihat this illitoraiy 
inii;l)t a(*(*oniphsh nuich in tlu* matter ot nuikini; the pul)hi* more aware oi 
llie pn)|)h'ni. Positive eileetive eiieets eannot he expec ted Ironi thi" print- 
ing only two or three articles on tlie topic. The pnhlii' nmst he constantly 
anil consistently reminded ol tlie imperative need oi the pronram. \BK 
personnel iiecfl to use tlie ne\ s media as an instrument ior propaj;aiKli/inj^ 
tlie program. Let us luisten to aikl tliat propaganda is not used as an in- 
strument to spread rnnuits and vicious lies. Sometimes it is useil-perhaps 
too inirecjucnlly- to (lissrmiuatr ijood news and to proviilc the puhlic with 
wliolesome information. Hence, propa^anila may l)e considercil as an ei- 
lective instrmnent ior tlie creation oi puhlic awareness oi the program anil 
its needs. 

h). Tlie railio. tape recorilers. cassette players and other auilio media 
may l)e mailt* excellent instruments for tlie creation of pul)lic awareness. 
Sliort news flashes Concerning; tlie proj^ram could he nuule at frecjuent in- 
tervals on tlie radio, calling attention to tlie prol)lems of the illiterate adult 
and tlie need for pul)lic support of tlie program. Iliese news flaslies could 
Ik* recorded l)y the ABK personnel on tapes and cassettes and j;iven to the 
radio station for presentation to tlie piil)lic. Needless t(^ siiy, ureat care 
sliould l)e exercisinl in the preparation of tlie tapes. The tapes or cassettes 
sliould Ih» sliort, concise, and straiijlit to the point. Otlierwise, tlie radio sta- 
tion may not deem tlie flasli a(lvisal)le to use for l)roailcast. 

c) . Television and otlier video e(|uipment may have j;reat impact upon 
the creation of awareness. More than 80 per cent of tlie knowledge ac- 
(|nired l)y the learner is obtained tlirouj;h tlie faculties of vision. Business 
and indastry realize tlie |X)tentials of tliis form of nioilia and maxinn/e it to 
tlie greatest extent p(^ssil)le. Despite llie fact tliat in many instances televi- 
sion is used to sell a ^ullil)le puhlic many products tliat do not fulfill the 
warrants and descriptions j;iven to them hy this media, the system can also 
Ik* used to promote much puhlic interests in worthwhile programs, in- 
chtditvu ABK. 

d) . Ailvertisinn lies at the heart and core of progressive husiness and in- 
dustry. Billhoarils. advertisements in newspapers. maj;a/ines. etc.. afford 
an exteJisive svstem of j;ettinj; products or programs hefore the puhlic. 
Leaflets or "flyers" placed iU shopping; l)aj;s at markets or stores have been 
ased W'ith a ureat decree of success. Short, catchy phrases mailed to indi- 
viduals and groups may call attention to a larire numher of individuals to 
the program that one is attempting; to puhlici/e. Busine:;s and industry 
seem to adhere to the theory that *'the satisfied customer is our best adver- 
tisinj^ aj;ency** .st»ems to Ik* a j;ood thesis to be adopted by ABE personnel 
who would );ain the attention of the public on the tnerits of the ABK Pro- 
gram. The sloj;an *The customer is always rij;ht" that is so consistently 
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iistnl hy husinoss, is anoHitM idea or aUHntle Hiul louKI Ik* used hv ABK 
personnel to a decided advantage. Though the sc hools do not have enstoni- 
ers in the nsnal sens(» of the word, they do have stndents that may he eon- 
sidered as enstouiers. And, satisfied stndents, even as satisfied eustoiners, 
can do nuieh to ae({naint friends, associates, and the general (Mihlic with 
the merits of a jjiven product or projjram. No attempt will he made here to 
discnss *he (juestion of aecountahility that is receiving; such national atten- 
tion relative to the respousihility of the pul)hc school for the successful ac- 
ademic performance of the pupil. But, if adult hasic echication programs 
could convince the general public that it is willinj;, and indeed does accept 
respousihility for the failures of its products—the pupils— nmeli progress 
would l)e made in the matter of developing more confidence in, the crea- 
tion of more public awareness of, and the development of greater pul)lic 
support of the program. 

3. To{>is for rrvattofi atul drvchphtent of public aivarcuess: Many and 
varied teclmicjues nuiy l)e used to create public awareness of the program. 
The techniques to be used depend upon the locality and situation in which 
the techni(|nes are to be used, and also upon the skill, personality, and po- 
tential of the persoimel that will attempt to create public awareness of, 
and interest in, die program. Some of the techniques that have lH*en used 
with a great degret^ of success are: 

a. Door-to-door campaigns 

b. Personal contacts with friends and ac(juaiutancies in need of the 
program 

c. Short talks to social and civic organizations 

d. Dissemination of data and inforinatiou citing the crucial need of 
the program 

e. Involving as many differ Mit types and kinds of individuals and 
groups as possible in publici/ing the program. 

a) . Door-to-door campaigns: The door-to-door campaign or the "Knock 
Oil ANY Door", idea has been used with much success in various coinniu- 
nities and cities. Since in uiaiiy instances the pockets of illiteracy and igno- 
rance are located in ghettos and slum areas, it may Ix' advisable to use 
male rather than female solicitor or recniiters for the program. The reason 
for this suggestion should be obvious. And, even when male campaigners 
are used in the door-to-door proces^s, the campaigners .should be selected 
with care. The selectees should he individuals who uiiderstaiid the de- 
prived^ who accept them as they are, who know how to empathize with 
tlienu who can speak their language, and one who is not shocked by what 
he may hear or see in the area l)eiiig caiiva.vsed. Sometimes a civic organi- 
zation like the "Jaycees", the Lions Chih, or the Kotariaus may organize 
such a campaign. 

b) . Personal contacts. Personal contacts with an acquaintance is perhaps 
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{\\c Miosl rflt'c tivi* inclhod ol ricatini; awaivnoss and nrniiliiin stiulonls. 
Conlacis wiili key ptMsons of Hir various ornani/alions of connnimily- 
solicitiiin lIuM! support may havr far rrarliin.H cffirls in niakini; tlir pnh- 
lir awari* of llic pro^ranK lliiMrhv yaininii nioro puhlii* support. (Icncrally^ 
iiiilividuals and the pnhlic respond niorr wanulv to personal contatl- 
wriltiMi or oral -than tlify do to inipcrsonali/rd form li'tttMs of ^tMioral 
statements inado to tlu' pnhlic in yiMicral and no one in partienlar. 

V). Talks to. and with. tnnnl»ers of social and c ivic einhs and orjuani/a- 
lions. The effective AHK directors, snpervisors. or teachers woidd do well 
to acijnainl thenisiOves with the varions ort'.ani/ations of the commnnity 
and make themselves more knowledijeahle ahont the pnrposes anti pro- 
Urains of the oryani/ation. It may he that many of the orj^ani/atious in the 
KK-alily have pro,nran»s that may fit well into the .\HK Program. In many 
ca.es niemhers of these orijani/ations uickivy-^M^ople in the eonunnnity 
and to nain their interest in the program is to insnre j^reattT pnhlie 
support. ' 

(I). The dissemination of data on. and knowled.ije of. the program and its 
needs. (;enerallv the American public is (juite sensitive to the problems 
and needs of people in various .Stales of the Tnion. When a crisis or a cala- 
nnty strikes in any area the concern and support of the puhhe may ex- 
pected to he forthcouiinn. Howex^er^ the sensitivity and interest of the pub- 
lic is based upon their knowlecitje of the crisis and the rieed of their 
assistance. The public is u.sually mrdt^ aware of the prol)hMn or crisis 
through the uieans of mass media: newspapers. ra<lio. and television. With 
a little innennitv the sauie media could !)c used to help disseminate data on 
the calamity of illileraey and ignorance and the need for public support. 
As stated before an uninformed public may appear to be an uneoncerned 
public. 

e). Involveiisenl of a wide array of individuals and orijani/ations. (Gener- 
ally, when individuals or groups are involved in a program or project (par- 
ticularly on the decisioii-Miakiiij; level) their interest and support is likely 
to be assured. However, in order to j^ain fidl public support from the pub- 
lic, the public in ueneral— or their representative agencies-should be in- 
volv(»d in developing plans and establishinij purposes of the proijram. Of- 
times the people for whom the p .)uram was designed and who were 
expected to nain the luMiefits from the pro^^ram were not involved in plan- 
ning and (levelopinn the protjram. This is a uross mistake. Thost* who are 
to be affected by the program should sliarr in makinj; the deei.sions that 
affect the program and themselves. !t is rather difficult for persons livinu 
in a middle-class society and snbscribinii to mi(jdle-class values to see the 
problem from the standpoint of the deprived adult livinij in a sub-standard 
society, subscribing to different value patterns, and circumscribed by a so- 
cial stnictnre that makes his escape from his predicament tremendously 
difticidt. True, the initiation of a system or program wherein peoples of all 
types, cla.sses. and ereed.s are involved will be a j;inantie task but its divi- 
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iliMuls slioiiKI !);• tii'iiu'iiilous. 

B. Prvrlopiti'^ l.mkai^r Hrtinvn Variotis Ayrnnr.s. 'V\\c tlifficiilly of iii- 
volviiiH a lu'liToniMuioiis uroiip of iiuliviiliials or ornaiii/alioiis in a siiinK' 
proijraiii has already lurn iiu'iilioni'tl. ll is iiultrti a tlillii iill task. A nion.' 
iliffitull lask is lo yrl llu* unuip oikv llu*y liavr lurn iiivf Ivfil lo work 

d'firlivrlv and hariiioiiiously lowaril llii* at hii'viiiu'iil of vdi on pnr- 

posfs ami noals. DiffVrrnl oryani/alioiis. haviny tlil'Ifri'nt valni' pallniis. 
ilifffrtMil fonifrns. and different cxpcritiKCs that cansi'd tht'ni to haiul 
lIuMiisflvfs inlo a sdcvl ijronp. may In* nnwilhnu to snhnii'rur their intiM- 
fsls. yoals and pnrposi's. and their iiU'ntitit's las a ijronp) to work nniilt'U- 
lififd witliin a hinjcr uronp. This hrinijs np thr i|ni'stion of Hnkant*. This 
discussion will lend itself to four fairts of tlu' tjnestion: 

1. \Muit is meant hy linkaije? 

2. W'hv liiikane is important? 

The diffienlty of ilevelopini; linkage. 
4. Developing linkage makes an overview of the prohlem essential. 



1) . What is meant hy linkaneV There is an old eliehe that states that "No 
ehain is slronuer than its w eakest link." This is partienlarly true in the mat- 
ter of adult ♦;ilneation. Maleolm Knowles (1) in his llandhook of Athdt 
Kdueation lists a w iile variety of ornani/ations with protjrams in adnit echi- 
eation. Manv of the programs result in a dnplieation of effort, a eonfnsion ^ 
of effort, a drain on the pnhlie for the support of tlie varied programs 
sponsored In different a^eneies. and sometinu% even eompetition be- 
tween the varitMis agencies iii their attempt to reeruit illiterate adults for 
their program. Cooperative effv)rt ami eoorilinated services seems to he a 
more svstenuitie approach than the spirit of eompetiveness that may arise 
between the various a.Heneies sponsoring pronranis in adult echieation. For 
tlie purposes of this (hseussion the term ^'linkaye" is defined as the union 
and e*M)rdination of the services of anencies having similiar or divergent 
prourains in aihilt eihication. The purposes of linkage would he U) max- 
ii»ii/e and strengthen public support, to avoiil ilnplication of eflort. to de- 
velop a more comprehensive pro^^ram of ailult ethieation. to provide a 
more extensive and effective type of leadership through the interaction of 
tlie various agencies; and to develop more cohesiveness anu)ny and be- 
tween the various ayencies sponsorii»H programs in adult education. It is 
sunnested that one biy. comprehensive pronram si»pported by the coopera- 
tive efforts of many agencies will be more effective than many and varied 
auencies sponsoring several kmall programs in adult education at the risk 

of duplication, inadetjuate support, and the pursuit of many ijoal.s that 
work at cross purposes w ith the i^oals of other ai;encies. 

2) . W hy linkane is important? Several factors make the developM»ent of 
hnka^e essentially important: 
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a, rill' r\|MiKliii^ iciiii icoiioiiiN lias ( haiiUcd llir sxslciii ol r(*(H 
iu)iiii( s 111 liiisiiicss and iiidiistrx Iroiii oiii* ol coiiipctitioii to that ol 
i*()()|H*ratiVf I'Hort. \\\U \{\r\)v\\i\{\\vv ol individuals and ol 

anciK'ics ol socictN makes tins a dcsiiablf svslnii. 

\k Diipluat ion ol t lloi t IS i^ixMisix v not onU to tlu* spoiisoi-in<r 
iii^ciKV, it lia<;iii(Miti/i*s tlic availaMi' sm|)|)oi( that iiiux lu^ohtaincd 
Iroin till* public. 

V. Tin- conhision ol purposes rcsiiltin^ Iroiii varied fcNpes (»l purposes 
set lortli l)N niaiiN aueiieies are likelv to eoiiluse the puhlie as to the 
d(*sitahility ol supportiiii; any ol the programs. 

d. Individuals working inde|)endently as an ai{eiie\ or organisation 
are likelv to eonstraiii themselves to workiiin toward the aehieve- 
ment oi the puiposes ol their own ori;aiii/atioii or ai;(*nev. and 
tlies(* alone. 'Hiis apparent eoin|)etiveness will do iimkIi to diminish 
the general ellort ol a total program. 

e. Since individuals are memhers ol" oriiaiii/ations, each haviui^ a dil- 
lereiit soeio-economic status, the programs sponsored hy the more 
aiiluent a^eiiei(*s or or^aiii/ations will Im* ahle to provide more 
snp|)ort to adult education than their counterparts in the less al- 
Hueiit orL;ani/.atiotis. I'hus. the adults who need the proi;raiiis most 
may he provided less in the matter ol" puhlie support. 

f. The more alfliu'iit ornaiu/ations have greater control and posses- 
sion ol hinds, and exert more iuHueuce in the use ol mass media, 
therelore they arc ahle to command more extensive use ol" newspa- 
pers, radio, and television in creatiiit{ and developing puhlie sup* 
i>ort h)r their |)ronrains and |)rojeets. 

It has heen sunj;ested that iiivolveiueiit ol indiviihials and groups 
from many levels of society are es.seiitial h)r the |)romoti()ii ol puh- 
lie su|)|)ort. The less alilueiit individual may he iiielinihle lor mem- 
hership in the alHuent social ori{aiii/atiou. Thus, only those pro- 
i^raiiis deemed to he iiiu)ortaiit l>\ the aiHuent are likely to he 
sponsored hy them. 

• ll \^ /'|/ flic (li t i'lapfncnt of lifika^^i' is ilij'fictih: \Mieiie\ iM there is a <lif' 
le'-ence in the social and ecouomie status ol a |)eople. alteiii|)ts to luse 
them into a siunle nrou|) with eominon interests, piirpe.^ s and i;oals. are 
e.xceediiiuls dillicult. Individuals with coiiiiiion hacki;roi ds. comiiioii e\- 
p(M'ienees, and coiiinioii aucestries^are likelv to luuhor common ho|)es and 
Icars. eonimoii hates and loves, (o cherish eominon moral and spiritual val- 
ues, and are likely t() hand tluviiselves into a distinct uroiip whose chiel 
concern will he the maintenance ol all ol tliese customs, traditions and 
ideals, and the transmission ol tliein to tlieir oilsprinns. The lollowiiu; fac- 
tors tend to make the (K velopmeiit ol linkage dillicult: 

a. rhe individual wishiuL; to sponscr the linki(i;e mav not he a mem- 
her ol the uroiipisj hetNseeii which the linkage may he attempted. 



I). Individuals as iikmiiIkts oI a distiiit t i^rodp arc lik(*ly to nAwv- 
tant to surtvndrr this distiiictioti [vvcw nioincMitariK ) and losi* tlu'ir 
i lu'rislu'd identity in a !iUi;t»r more hctiMdniMiuous uronp. 

i\ Bcinn llu» tntMhluM ol an afflniMit uroup and having bcon hronnlil 
up in an (Mivironincnt in which ^chihoratt* lan^ua^(*" was used in 
all of Ins social intercourse w ith his fellows, \\v may he at a decided 
disadvantai;(* in the attempt to connnunicate with the less aliluent 
who may he the victims of* a restricted lanuuanc pattern. Thus, 
conununicative harriers may serve to hiniler the efforts toward 
linkage*. 

d. Kstahlished purposes and noals of one or<;ani/ation selilom if ever 
are in hartnony with purposes and yoals of another ornani/atioii— 
even though the ori;ani/.atioMs may have similiar programs. 

e. I.eailers in a specifii' ornani/ation may he antayonistii' toward the 
surrender of their leadership in the parent ornani/ation to become 
a mere meniher (if not selected as the leader) in the newly orjua- 
ni/ed larger yroup. 

f. As nicmhership in the newly formed uroup becomes more exten- 
sive and hcttMoneneous, it hecomes increasingly difficult to de- 
velop united effort and concensus of opinion relative lo purposes, 
proijranis, and procedures. 

H. Problems in eilucalion— even the eihicalion of illiterate adults— 
may lack the dramatic and excitin.H appeal that accompany prob- 
lems in the area of crime, lawlessness, epidemics, and riunors of 
military invasions. 

These factors and others loo nnmeroas lo mention in this diseijssion 
make the inilialioii and development of linkai'.e between the various 
auencies a cniciai task that entails nmch finesse, expertise, and concen- 
trated effort. 

4). Development of linkane makes an overview of the problem essen- 
tial Many variables contribute lo ihe development of a proijram, and in 
order lo effectively solve ihe problem, the many variables causinij the 
problem must be iilenlificd, studied, and analyzed relative to their effects 
upon the problem. This is to say that many approaches must be made in 
the effort lo solve a single problem. The experienceil researcher in the al- 
tempt lo solve a probleuKs) will not only study each variable in isolation 
one from the other, but will allempl lo see relationships bclween the dif- 
ferent variables as I hey inleracl upon one another and combine their ac- 
tions in formulalinj; ihe problem. Since there are many facets of a prob- 
lem, cau.sed by the many variables that effect il. linkage makes possible the 
practice of orgaui/inj; the nroup(s) iu such a manner tliat different groups 
can work on different facets of the problem. However, despite the fact 
that a single group may he working on one specific pha.se of the problem, 
each group should l>e cogni/ant and concerned with other facets of the 
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prohh'in as llicv n ialc to the fac t*! of tlu* problnii on whidi he is workiiii;. 
All arraiinoiiKMit of lliis typt* iiuliialfs that an ovtMA'irw of thi» total pro- 
<;raiti hy the iiuMuhers of each of the several uronps is essential to the satis- 
factory solution of till' prohlein. An overview of the total prohleni seems to 
he essential for the followint; reasons: 

a. No single variahle eontrols the development of the total problem. 

h. Different iniliviiluals or groups workini; on a speeifie phase of tlie 
problem, yet maintaining a perspeetive or overview of the total 
problem may insure a more seientifie type of work than if the en- 
tire task was atleinpteil by a sinjule uronp or imhvidual. 

e. I'siu^ the system of division of labor in studyini; the problem— vet 
maintainini; a perspective on the total prohleni-belps the re- 
searchers to iMTome more sensitive to the effects of relationships 
betw(vn the different variables of the problem, but it also provides 
a system of "checks and balances" wherein the different researeli- 
ers can verify and validate the findings of coinpaiiiou t;roups. 

d. A synoptic view of the problem makes possible a more systematic, 
scientific, and logical study of t}ie problem. 

e. In many situations the combined know icui;es and skills of the many 
exceeil the kn()wledi;es and skills of the few. Particularly is this 
true in the case of problems that beset depriveil adults. 

(.*. (7i/i^rM{i dommunittj Rrsonrrcs: As mentioned in a previous section 
of this report the creation of public awareness was essential to the devel- 
opment of public support for adult education. Once the support of the 
many aj^cneies was assured, it was deemetl to be important to coordinate 
the efforts of tlie various anencies in ortler to avoid duplication of pro- 
j^rams and of effort l)y the agencies concerned with provisions of the sup- 
port. Public awareness havinj; been created, and linkage or coordinated ef- 
fort having been made possible^ the next secjuential steps would svv\u to Ik* 
that of actually identifying tasks or problems in which the various agencies 
could be \itili/.eil. Tlie utilization of resources are just as important as the 
existence of the resources. Needless to say there are inanv untapped re- 
sources in each community that could l)e \ised to advaiitaj^e. In this section 
of the discussion we will be concerned with the following; areas of 
interests: 

1. The availability of physical facilities 

2. The availability of Iminai) resources 

3. The availaliility of agencies and orj^ani/atioiis within the 
connnunity 

4. The availal)ility of assistance from aj;eneies outside the community 

5. Tlie Advisory Board: its purposes and possibilities 

1). One of the l)asic assumptions of tliis discussion is the thesis that 
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"those who ari' taxi'il lor Hh' pui posr ol providing a piihHc pronram shonki 
shar.» in ihv hciidits ol lhat proyrain." Most or all ol iUv piihlic lac iliUos 
cxistinj; in our connnunitii's have been provided thronyh taxation of the 
piil)lie. The unedueati'd adnlt-haviim also heen taxed to provide ihese 
iaeilities-sliould he allowed U) share in the use of dn*se fariliUi»s. This idea 
Miyiiests that the following; jHihlie faeililies should he uuule avaihihle for 
use hy adult basie edueation pupils and programs; 

a). Faeilities of puhlie sehools and eolleges that are supported hv tax- 
ation of the puhlie. 

h). T\\v use of husses lor transportalion. Those husses that are pro- 
vided throunh puhlie transportalion should he nuide available for 
all enj;aj;ed in the edueational proeess, ineludinj; adults. 

c) . Puhlie libraries and nuiseuius that have been provided at publie 

ex|)ense. 

d) . Hot lunehes served lo those adults in elass who are unable to pay 

for their luneh— and many of them are financially unabde to do so. 
If free lunehes ean be provided for low-ineoM»e ehildren in sehooK 
tlie siiUK' sliould hold true for the undereducated adult in school. 

e) . In-as-nmch as free heallh faeilities and services are provided the 

cliildren through publie taxation, these faeilities and services 
should be nuule available to aihdt basic education pupils also. 

f) . In public schools in most States, free textbooks are provided each 

pupil by means of public taxation. The .\HK pupil should share in 
these benefits also. Free textbooks siioidd be provided for thenj. 

g) . Hie faeililies of the public schools are made available to the pu- 

pils and teachers for as long as it is considered necessary lo fulfill 
their netnls. The average length of a school day for the ytn .ig 
learner is approximately eight hours. Thas, the faeililies are avail- 
able during this [x^riod, and in addition to this, those hoiirs that 
the facilities are needed to meet other needs, physicab recrea- 
tional, social, etc. These faeililies should also be made available to 
the adult learners whenever they need them-which is usiially at 
a time that they are not being used by the younger learners, 

2). .\vailability of human resources. Tlie importance of using hmnan re- 
sources of the c()n>!nunity cannot be overeuipliasized However, utilization 
of tlie resources are greatly determined l)y the availal)iiity of the resources, 
Not otdy should the ABE staff seek to ac(|uaint themselves with the 
agencies thai are existent in the conununity, they should also seek to make 
ac(|uaintances with the personnel directing the agencies. In establishing a 
"working relationship" with the personnel of the service agencies that 
ABE worker may l)e able to obtain even greater services for her pupils and 
the ABE Program. Several types and kinds of human resources may l)e of 
assistance to the ABE workers and their programs: 
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a), riolt'ssional ptMsoinu*! - iloclwi.s. ilt»iilisls. cducalors, lainilv u la- 
tion experts, nuidaiuf counselors, and personnel from iAhvr ser- 
viet» ayeneies. 

h). raraprofessionals-teaeluM's* aids, employees in fields not rt»(juir- 
ini^ professional denrt»t»s. employees with a history of lony and re- 
peatt»(l sneeess in tlu»ir fit»lds. 

e). Non-professional personnel. There are many non-professional 
people in tlu» eonnnninty that have had t»xperien;es in their fields 
that may he of invalnahle assistance iu the underedueated adnlt. 
In many eases tlu»se non-professionals would gladly welcome the 
opportunity to share tluMr experiences with the ABK pupil. The 
Si^rvices of such persons (as a resource person) should not he over- 
looked: cooks and housekeepers, harhers and hairdressers, small 
Inisiness owners, waiters, waitresses, etc. 



3). 77ir availahilittj nf aii^cnrw.s and orfianiuitions within the annmu- 
nitij: Agencies and ornani/.atioiis within a conununity are asually of two 
typi.-*. 1) those that are sponsored and funded hy public support, and 2) 
those that are sponsored and funded by rivate enterprise. Both types may 
be found useful for providing support for ABE Pronrams, however, since 
the public pronrams are supported by taxation it seems reasonable to suij- 
i;est that this should hv the first source from which program support is 
sounbt. The resources of the local community should Iw identified and uti- 
lized to the fullest extent before seeking assistance from outside agencies. 
The reasons for this sut;t;estion should be rather obvious. People are likely 
to look with favor upon those programs and projects that they themselves 
helped to develop throuyh their own initiative. 

Some of the public agencies from which projjrain support may 1k» 
sought are the followini;: 

a) . Social Security 

b) . Public Welfare 

( ). (iovernment employment offices (States and National levels) 

(I). Public Health office 

e). Other public agencies and ornani/ations. 

In the matter of private aijencio providinn support for public education 
the reader is reminded that most larne corporations provide assistaiicc to 
eilucation in general and to adult education in particular. Malcolm 
Knowles in his Handbook for Adult Education, ( ) list an extensive num- 
l>er of private agencies that make provisions for adult education. It has 
tK'en estimated that some of the companies in business and industry allo- 
cate as imich as $12,(KX) for the education and training of each of their 
employees in need of such training and education. Developing working 
relationships with such an organization *^hould pay great dividends to the 
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AhK workiT intent (Mi llic development ol an ellei live piouiani in AUIv 

I), rin* aNailal)ilitv nl assistance litMn a^eneies ontside the eonnnnnitN. 
Despite tlie ahundanee ol natural and human K^sourees within a eDnniiu- 
iiilv. llu*re are mans aijeni ies and resouives outside the eonnnnuitv that 
maN he used to a de( ided advantai^e in the program. The outside aueneies 
max he pul)lie or private. State* or National, hut eaeh auenev. operatinu 
within its own sphere oi inlhu^nee ean do nmeh to anunient the ellee 
liveiiess ol the loeal ABK l^roijrani. Outside aueneies and lesourees shouM 
supplemenl rather than sti})})l(m( the eUorts ol the loeal [)ronrani iii adult 
hasie i»ilueation. Thus. \\\v AHK worker(s) soUeitin^ and uhtainin*i; assis- 
lanee from tliree dillerent levels ol o()iMation takes progressive steps in the 
diri'elion ol exeelU'nee in pronrain development. Althounh linane** is an 
important laetor in the development ol any elleetive program, it is not the 
onlv essential laetor in proi^ram develv)pment. Sueh factors as nieas. in- 
novations, ereatix itv. and critical in(|i iry into the nattire ol the prohU^n 
and the proyram ari» also of vast importance. In orilcr to avoid iulelleetual 
^ia^nation and Hie stigma that usnally accompanies proN incialism. the 
workeris* siiould welcome iileas. sui;neslions. and .nademic assistance 
from mauN dilh'rent t\pes of aueneies outside the local connnnnity. The 
nntsi(h» aueneies may hi' iliviiled into at least two classes: 1) puhiic iion- 
prolitinu agencies, and 2) private* aueneies. 

ai. Puhiic. non-profitinn aiiencies. Some of the ()n!)h'v non-prolitinu 
agencies tluit have made outstaudini; contrihutions to the ad- 
vanci»!!!enl of ihe WM\ Pronram are: 
\k Suite anri federal departments of education 
2^ Soi iai ornani/ations-Klks; Shriners; etc . 
'.]). (iivic ornani/ations -( ihaniher of (lommiMie; I. ion s (luh; 

|a\cces and |a\i*eUes: Hotary (Ihihs; 
|i. Kraternal oryani/ations- lodnes; haterniMes: sororities, elc. 

0) . Lilerarv soiieti(»s Phi l)i»lta kap|)a. Monor Soiieti(»s. etc. 

Won < ii\ Federation ol (.'luhs. i»tc. 
(il Kelinious ori^ani/ations 

l)». Private and/or lonnnereial ornani/i'tions. Manx |)rivate oinani- 
/ations. corporations, and ai;encic*s have d(*veloped Inundation 
programs xvherein there are provisions h^r support ol adidt edii- 
catioii. Anionn thes<' are the !'»lloxvin|H: 

1 ) . The Ford Foundation 

2) . The Rockefeller Foundation 

3) . The Mott Foundation 

1). The Kello^.U Foundation 
5). Others 

The number ot private oruani/ations making contrihutions to the devel- 
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opinrut ol adiih (Hhu iitioii is too uuiihm'ous to nuMitioii. In this aiva at least, 
prrhups, tlirir art' more icsourirs a\ailal)lt* than aiv hcinn cHi'^ tiN riy 
iisfil. Sonu' ol till' aHiMKMrs proviilr tlip»tt assistance to AUK woikris 
thronuli the nu'uns ol scholarships. Thcs!' scholarships enable the AHK 
NNDiker to enuiii^i' in professional trainini; in college or nniversity resnltiny 
in the incr(Ms(*(l prolici(*ncy ol the recipient ol the scholarship. In addition 
to scholarships to individual stndeuts, the T'onndations provide hnuls lor 
the extension anil d(*V(*lopnient oi adnit (*dncation in those systems that 
eN'idenee need lor assistance and show promise ol leadership that iiiav in- 
sure wise expenditure ol the luncls provided lor the development ot the 
program. 

1. The Advisory Board. Adult hasic eilncation centers do not have a mo- 
nopoly on the education and training ol adult learners. TUv adult learner- 
even as other learners~-receives information and traininn Ironi many 
sources. Kveu thonnh thi^y may not he enrolled in a lormal course in a 
classroom some adults receive a vast amount of information tlirouuli infor- 
mal Iraininn and experience. Despite the importance and adva»itai;es of iu- 
fornuil traiuiny for adults, the underedncaled adult neeils to he euija^ed in 
some formal, systematic learuiun experiences wherein his total growth 
may he more reasonaMy assured. .An unplanned educational trip or tour 
tor illiterate adults may he likened to a traveler niakint; an extensive jour- 
ney into a distant and unknown country witlioiit thi* henefit of a well orija- 
ni/ed itinerary. Such a traveler may yo numy places and see many inter- 
esting sights hut the traveliM* will \)V at a decided disadvantane in that he or 
she may not know where they are Hoiny, and if such is the case, will not 
know when they have reached their destination, and when they return, are 
unlikely to he ahle to ijive an intelli^eui account of where they have been. 
Thus, though informal learning experiences may he important and infor- 
mative it may not effectively replace a well planned program specifically 
desii;n;*d to meet the many needs of the undereducated adult, in the at- 
tempt to d(*V(*lop a conipr(*hensive, nu*anini{ful academic proirram for 
adults the AHK worker would ilo well to develop and utilize the services of 
an Advisory Board. In consideriny the developuieut and use of such a 
htmrd the .\HK worker should takt* nilo consideration such factors as: 

1. What are the purposes of an .Vdvisiuy Hoard? 

2. What are the funcliotis of the Boaril? 

W hat is tlu* uaMue of the services to he provided hy the Board? 
a. What is the extent of authority to he exercised hy the Board? 

4. How may the services of the Board oe hest utilized? 

5. What are some desirahle procedures for initiation suih an 
ori^auizatio. 

(). What are souu' ynidiun principle*; and policies lor Advisory 
Himrds? 



Kilucalion lor effective living in a complex society is such a tremendous, 
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Ihoujihl-provokiiiu task Hial W aUciiipK of anv i^clucan'onal sys- 

Iciii to attiMnpl iUv jol) aloiu'. Thr !?iU»i(leinMi(l(Mi(c of inslihiUons of so- 
ciclv. and of idnals as Wwy aUt'inpt to livi' prodiK-Hw livi's widiin iUv 
MK'irlv. tMiiphasi/cs {\\v luu-d of cinployinu svwkvs and twpcrii'ncrs of 
niaiA ancncirs and iiistilnlioos in Hir I 'aclnnu ^'arninu prorrss. Tlnis. llu' 
rffVc'livr AUK worker nia\ readily svv {\\c nird for an Advisory Board to 
assist in tlu* di'vclopnicnt of tlu* prourani. 

1) . purposes of the Hoard. The foHowini; pnrposes may be set 
forth as a frame of referenee in the deveh)pment and utih/ation of an Ad- 
vis(nv Board: 

a). To assist the AUK worker in (K'veh)pinu a more eom- 
prehensivr vii'W of the I'lhieational proress as it rehites to 
the nntlere(hieated a(hih. 

h). T^/ }4v}(? lo \n\i\\ly llie "^ap" between what is happening in 
the aeadeniie world of the adnit learner, and what is happen- 
inn In the "world of work" as seen by prac titioners in the 
field. 

e). To provide a svstem of advisory services wherein the ABK 
Pronrani niav be made more effeetivf in the eonnnnnity. 

d) . To help ABK workers to extend the services of the ABK Pro- 

Hran» out into ibe eonnnnnity. and to assist in brininni; eom- 
mnnity services into ibe ABK IMonram. 

e) . To improve the elements of hnman relations between the 

school and the eonnnnnity to the extent that pnblie aware- 
ness will be insnred and pnblie -inpport assured. 

f) . 'lo beiter bannoni/e ibose experiences that the adnll learner 

will ae(|nire in formal classroom experiences, with those that 
they \nn\i ae(|nirc in informal situations as ibey live in the 
eonnnnnity and enyane in the world of work. 

ir). To help to provide a reservoir of resomces. personnel, and 
facilities tbat nniy be nved to the advantaue of the ABK lear- 
ner and the connimnity. 

h). To help ABK personnel to develop an all-ont. frontal attack 
on tbe problem of illiteracy (»xislinu amonij ad\dts. 

In short, the pinposes of the Advisory Board should be to supplement 
the services of the ABK worker in any and all areas tbat it can be of assis- 
tance. In fnlfillinn its pmposes tbe Board may help the ABK worker(s) to 
become more sensitive to. and co^uitive of the needs of adults in tbe eom- 
nuuiitv. and tbe needs of the eomnuinity in regards to trained adults. 

2) . 1'he functions of the Board. The functions of the Board are to per- 
form llie stated pmposes for which it was created and to assist tbe ABK 
workeris) in tbe development of a prouram thai uuiy more nearly meet the 
needs of the adidt learner. 'I'lie fmu tion .)f the Board is to help to provide 
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lliosc MTVU (»s tliat NNoiihl lu' Mnii-(»\isl(»iil willioiil HoanTs assislaiK*c. 
Soiiir o\ (liilics or Iniictioiis tliat llu' Hoaul maN pciioiiii nw: 

To scvsr as liaison prisons lu^lNsccn Nsorkcnv) and 

otIuM s(»iA icc aiUMiiMfs ol (oiinntiiiitx . 
I»^ PioNidc advisory s(»rvi( (»s lo p^MsonncI wIkmi proMcMiis 

arise i-onccrniiin \\\\\ Program. 
i ». Assist in lln» planning and (v\li»nsion ol proyranis and services 

lor llic Ahl'l stndcnl and lor llic connnnnily las lln»y ri'lalc lo 

tin* adult l(*arn(M'). 
d'. To liclp tin* \\\\'\ work(Mis) to dcxclop linkam' Ix'twi'iMi tlio 

Proyrani and tin* many scrvitM' ai;(MKii»s and institutions ol* 

till* connnmiitv. 

>». \Miat is tlic natinc ol tln' services to he {novhlcil ))y t)je iioard? 
Il.r \dMM)rN Uoard is not an administrative or supcrvisorv amMitx. TUr 
natnrr ol lis mma ii^^s is. as tin* title sunyrsts. that ol an advisory natufr. Tlic 
•inard » \» i( is(s no authority whatever in the administration and super- 
xK'on ol die \\\\\ Program. It ii;ay. however. iiiak(* snunestions to the ABK 
oersoiinel on matters that max improve and eiihaiiee the program. The 
reasons lor this arraiineiiinit should he obvious. The Board eomposed ol 
manv dillereiit segments ol* society, eaeh having dillerent priorities and in- 
terests, would he eoiilroiit(Ml w itii many fonlliets in the deeisiou-makiim 
process were they serving the eapaeity ol poliey-iiiakers rather than a<lvi- 
sors lo tin* proijrain. 

\). I low nuiN the services ol the hoard he hest utilized? A yood. 
sound, ornaiii/ational pronrani is the hest means ol utili/ini; the services ol 
any uroup composed ol individuals with divernciit ideas, interests, and 
purpos(»s. The lirst step in the process, it seems, should he that ol" die de- 
V(*lopiiient ol common purposes that may r(*sult in tin* I'onnatioii ol con- 
sensus amonn and hetwecii the various iiieiiihers. Alter consensus and iiiiitv 
has been (levelop(*(h nuideliiies and policies set lorth, and priorities lor tlu» 
total program a^r(*(Ml upon, tin* Hoard will he in position to attempt the* 
lullilhiKMit ol its lunctioii as an Advisory Mmird. Alt(M' the ineiiiheis ol the 
hoard have heeii weldiMl into a central hody relative to the piirposes and 
development ol tlie total program, tlu^ next se(|Mential step could he that ol 
allocating certain phases ol the total proyrani to M^lccted nr()ui)s that com- 
prise the hoard. Siiic(» the AUK Pro^rain is concerned with many areas ol 
inleresls. special groups or coiimiittiH s (oiild he selecte(l (hased ol course 
on lIuMr interests) to work on prohlems or tasks associated with their. par- 
ticular area ol interest. This division ol lahor would proviile a means 
wherein the potentials ol all iiicmhersol the hoard could he iuaximi/(*d to 
tin* hilh*st (*\t(Mit. 

.")». NMial are soiiu» desirahle procedures lor iiiitiatini; such an oinani- 
/alion? H(»lor(» attempting to iiiitiat(> the or'^aiii/atioii ol an Advisorv 



HoartI \\\v ABK jU'isomu'l should ciinanc in soino prr-plaiiiiiiiji activilirs: 1) 
ihf ptMsoimcl should at (|uiiv as uiudi kuowledut' as possihic .11 iUv adulls 
lor Nvhidi [\\v pronraiu is hriuij (h^si.unrd, 2) anjuaiul lIuMUsdvt's with [\\v 
rt'sourcfs and hu ililirs ol' iht* couunuuily iu which iUv pro.nraiu will he iv\- 
[ivvW{\ lo optMuli'. 3) make an iu-drpth study ol needs ol the adulls that 
will comprise tin* tainet population ol the pronnnn, 4) lind out as unii h as 
possible ahout the eustonis, traditions, heliels. and eulture ol the people ol 
the eonnnuuity, 5) try to identify tlie people in key positions (IIk* power 
slruelure) in the eonununity, H) try to identify and loeate th<)se intlividnals 
in the eonnnunity thounh not holdiuij status positions, are eonsidered as 
kev people by their peers and other inenibers of the lower-ineonio ijroup, 
and 7) trv to arra.iye a series of informal interviews with key persons in the 
eonnnunity to use as a "soundinj; hoard" in deterniinini; the type ol pro- 
IHrani that seems to dt^piet the felt needs of tin* adults in the eonnnunity. 
Kollowinn these aetiv ities the AHK workt?r<s) uu^U vuu^ai^c in tlie follow- 
in.H at tivities: 

I). Durinn the initiatory stages of the program the ABK 
worker{s) mav not wish to form a pernunuMit Advisory 
Board. In this ease it may be to be^in with a Temporary 
Board. 11ns board eoneerns itself with a speeilie probleuHs) 
in tlu' area of adult edueation, after eompletion of its tasks 
the board is diseharned. 

I)). AfttM" tlie Temporary Advisory Boaril has eompleti^l its tasks 
it iiiijilit be iK^sirable to form an Advisory Board for speeifie 
subjeet-iiiatter areas that are deemed to be in the need of 
supplementary assistaiiee. Duriii.n the beniiiiiiii.n of the pro- 
eess it is sunnested that only a few sueli boards be ornani/ed 
or attempted. As tlu^se few boards beijin to show pro.ijress in 
performiim their tasks, other similar boards may be orj^a- 
ni/ed for other speeifie subjt^et-iiiatter art»as. 

e). As the subjeet-iiiatter boards beijiii to iiierea.se it may be ex- 
pedient to or^ani/e a eoordinatin.H eomniittee. This eom- 
iiiittee does not participate in the deeision-makinji; proe(»ss 
relative to enrrieuluin, iustruetion, adiniiiistration, super- 
vision, ete., rather its funetion is to iiidieate those areas in 
whieli tliev feel that there is a need lor the program of adult 
edueation. 

d). The (ieneral Advisory Boartl. Alter the other sub-advisory 
hoards have been seleeted and pronress in their area has 
been assured, the time mav be ripe for the formation of a 
Ceneral Advisorv Board. Kxperieiiees with the other sub- 
eoimnittees and boards should nive the ABK personnel soiiu» 
i(h'a as to who would make desirable members to use on the 
(ieiieral Advisory Board. Needless to say, the members of 



lllis M(Kinl slionM t ()iiu» liotii uiuiiv M'miK'iits of socit'tv in 
llic c'omiminily. Sm U a lu^ltMOHciu'OMs uroup slioiiltl hrinn a 
wraith oi iiiloitnatioti and rxpcMitMut^ to tlir \\\\\ Prninrani. 
Tlir AH1\ wniktM'is) is cantinntMl to avoid plat ing tlic inoic 
afflni'nt nicMnluMs ol tlit» connnnnitx on (In* lioaril. 'Hit' rea- 
son lor tliis stiiti'iniMit slionlil Uv o|)N ioiis. 
()). W'liat an* sonii' unidinu principles and polirii's for AdNisorv 
lioarilsy In order to insnre the siieeess ol any program it is eoiisid-ri'd nee- 
essiiry to estahlish unidelines and to h))nnilate polic ies h)r the liovernunc c 
ot the orirani/ation. The tollowini; i^nideUnes and/or polic ies are snunested 
lor the Advisory Board h)r AHK. 

a). The AcUisory Conneil shonlcl help to clexc^lop a wide per- 
speetive on the prohleins and needs of the aclnlt. 

I>>. Ihc A<lv!sory Connnittee will, thronnh greater involvement, 
help to insnre inereasecl pnhlie support for aclnlt l)asie 
c*dneation. 

e). Inter-nronp and intrai^roup planning thronnh the Aclvisorv 
Committee will insnre the sneeess of the program in AUK. 

d) . Many different types of leadership will enierne dnriny the 

proeess of utili/iny the Advisory (iommittee. 

e) . (Ireater pnhlie awareness may he created and developed hy 

the (^)nnnittee 

f) . The Connnittee will help the AUK staff to cleveK)p a more 

c*\lensive and comprehensive pronram in aclnlt eclneation. 

UK Since the ABK staff cannot c^ffeetively perh)rm all of the es- 
sential tasks alone, the (Jonnnittee may supplement the ef- 
h)rts of the ABK staff. 

\\\ The ('ommittee will help the staff to \ iew the problem 
from many angles. 

i'. The (iommittee will insnre greater "linkane" and eoopera- 
iivv efh)rt in deNc'lopiny the program. 

j). The system w ill make c-ontiimons evaluation of the program 
more elh'ctiN'e. 

k). The Committee will help the Alii'; staff (o net eloser to the 
problem of the aclnlt learner, thereby helpini; to **bridi;e the 
nap * between the professionals and the la) yronp. 

I). The (iommittee helps to make the ABK staff more eonnilive 
of. and sensitive to. the needs of the adnit learner. 

\u). The program belongs to the eonnnnnity thereh)re the eom- 
nmnity shoidcl have the priN ileire and the responsibilitv of as- 
sistinn and evalnatinu the program thronnh a seleeted Advi- 
sory ( ioinmittee. 

IP. The fnnetions of the Advisory Connnittee is ads isorN rather 
than administrative, snuyestive. rather than snperNisors. 
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Tlu'lo art" at K'ust tlncc levels of (lie Advisory Coiumiltfes. The loial 
coiinnitteo views ihe problem liom a loial standpoint. That is. this eoni- 
iiiittee will be primarily eoiieiMiied with problems aiul program that are 
within the loeal et)mmimity. The State .Advisory ( ionmiittee may he loni- 
posed of iiidividual.s from the several local eommmiities ami will he eoii- 
irnied with tlu)se problems that affect the .State. The National .\dvisory 
Comiuittee will be eoneeriied with prohK-ms that permeate tnu b State and 
loeal fonnmmity. The local .Advisory Hoard is of ureat importance in that 
this Board to a verv ureat e.xteut determines the action and directic)n c)f the 
State and national .Advi.sory lioard.s. 
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ARGUMENTS FAVORING PUBLIC SUPPORT 
OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



Provisions for ecUicatioii niuler the Federal (biistitulioii are implicit 
rather than explicit. Also, under the ( 'onstitiition, education is conceived 
as a function of the State. That is, the education of the citi/ens of a par- 
ticular State is to l)e provided by that State, funded by that State, at the 
expense of the taxpayers of the State. The "Founding; Fathers", no doubt 
sen.sinj; a lonj; drawn out controversy over the development of a national 
system of education and sensing; too the zeal with which each State jeal- 
oiLsly j;uarded its personal liberties and rights, possibly felt that a "grass 
root.s" approacli to the development of education would Ix? the better po- 
sition to design programs that will more adequately meet the needs of 
jwople within their State, than would otliers outside the State. This thesis 
was a tenablt^ one when State boundary lines were fairly well fixed. It 
might Itave worked well when comnuinities and States were isolated due 
to the lack of ade(iuate systems of transportation and comnuuiication. But 
with the improvements made in transportation, coinmiuucations, and tech- 
nology, the thesis may no longer Ix? one that is tenable. The fore men- 
tioned improvements have clianged the concept of the term comnuuiity. It 
might well be said that we now live within a commiuiity of States. The 
problems affecting any one of the fifty States of the Union have their im- 
pact and influence on each of the other States of the Union. What does all 
of this imply? Simply this: the local communities comprise the State and 
the States compri.se the Federal Union. Thus it seems feasible to assume 
that the basiness of education is a Local, State, and National function. 

The importance of educated, enlightened adults cannot be over- 
emphasized Educated, enlightened adults are essential to the devel- 
opment and preservation of any democratic society. In a democratic so- 
ciety the adult citizen pledges allegiance and support to the govenunent. 
The government, in return, has an implied reciprocal responsibility of 
lending its support to programs that promote the general welfare of those 
adults and citizens who have given the government their allegiance and 
support. An uneducated unenlightened adult cannot fimction properly nor 
thrive in an ever-changing democratic society. And. a democratic society 
cannot grow and flourish if its support is limited to. and dependant upon, 
the iuieducated and illiterate adult. This is to say that the fate and destiny 
of a democratic society and the fate and destiny of individuals living 
within that society are interdependent to the extent that the welfare of one 
is reflected in the welfare of the other. They ri.se or fall, advance or decline 
together. Impossible one without the other. 

Bask AssumptUms. The thesis that there should be public support for 
adult basic education rests upon the acceptance or the rejection of ten ba- 
sic assumptions: 

1. A program that promotes the general welfare of the public should 
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Iiav(* the l)(*)iiHts oi support, iiiiaiicin* or otluMAs iso. 

2. IiuIIn idiials or i^roups who ar(* directly ta\( d lor tlu' proinotion oi 
till' proijram or ac tivity slioulil slunt' ilirci tly in the services pro- 
N jiled l)N tlie pro^niin. 

3. 'I lu* Ii'm I ol society and its iiistihitioiis are unlikely to he ahoN'e the 
( ultnral. literary, uid iutelleetnal leM'l ol adults in that s(viet\'. 

\. lunoranee and illiteracy tend to eushuc* tli * people oi a nation, and. 
**no nation ean exist hall-slave and halMree at the* saute tinu\ It 
will heeouie one or the other -either totally free oi completely 
enslaM'd. 

5. Kniiiihteneil. intelligent ailults are essential to the existence and 

niaiutenauci* ol a democratic societx . 
(). The (Hincationally deprived child will more than likely K^nlt in the 

educationally deprived adult. 
7. Those programs or activ ities that aiil the i^rowth and ^(ewlopnient 

ol individuals in the couununity. aid the growth and devolopuient of 

the coMunuuity. And, whatever afiects the community, allects the 

Slate and the entire "conuuunity o! States". 
S. Officials who are to make the decisions determininn the destiny of 

our tiovermnent and its people, should he selected hy well (jualificcL 

intellinent voters with integrity. 
9. Ailults neeil to he tauyht to \)v ri^sponsihle. self-supporting citi/eus. 

ainl. it is throui^ii the development of intellectiial and tecluiical 

skills that this mav hest i)e accoinplislu'd. 
10. acadiMuic pronram. adaptinl to n»eet the needs of younger lear- 
ners (peilaijo^y), is not suited to meet the needs of adult learners 

(andrano^y). 

The ten hasic assumptions were selected in order to develop a rationale 
or formulate a frame of reference wherein the problem of piihlie support 
for adult l)asic eilucatiou could he logically and systematically studied. The 
**jury system * was usi'il in the selection of the assmnptions. A ijroup of ju- 
rors. coiisidiTed knowled^eahle in the area of education and adult hasic 
education W(*re asked to appraise the assuinptions and to i^ive their opin- 
ions on the validity of them. No effort was made to have the jurors to rank 
the ten assumptions in order of priorities. Hiis was not attempted due to 
the fact that many of the selected jurors felt that the priorities lor each of 
the ten assumptions would vary from coummnity to counnunity. and from 
State to State, depending upon environmental factors aufl the situation in 
which the assumptions would be eonsidiMed. llaNini^ set forth the hasic as> 
sumptions on which the validity of this section of the report rests, attempts 
were made to snynest sonic loijieal ariiumenls lavoriiin public support of 
adult basic education that could he considered asbeini; u ithiii the frame of 
refereiiei' of the ten basic assumptions. Attempts were made to exclude 
any simijeslioti tfiat was not supported b) at least one of the ten selected 
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hasif assuinplioiis. Tlic followiiit; armiiiiiMils arr yivcn in favor of piihlii* 

support of adult hasic oducatiou: 
Arfiuntctits honninfi Vuhlir Support of Adult lio.sir Educotion. Mauy ar- 
Hunirtils ( oultl he prcscntt'cl favoriiin puMic support of adult hasic edu- 
cation but n(*itlier time nor spa(*e will permit the prc^sentation of all of 
the availahle data snpportini; the arnuuu'nt. Suffiee it then, to present a 
few hasie ohservalions that appear to lend support to the arnunieut fa- 
voring puhlie support for the AUK Pronrani. 
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1. Hroyrauis proniotinn the yenend welfare of the people should he 
supported hy the people. Pronranis desinned to pronn)te the gen- 
eral welfare of the pei)ple should he shared hy all of the people. 
And, tliis shariui; of the program should he extended over into the 
area of sharinn tlu' support of the pronrani. Pronrauis h)r puh- 
lie welfare should be h)r the benefit of a)J pvoplv rr^unUvss of 
raee, vulor, iMved, or ai;e. And, sinee sueh a {/roi^rani is h)r the 
i^eneral nood of tlie people, it appears to be the inherent dutv anil 
responsibility of those who share in the services to also share in 
the expenilitnres tor those services. Tims, adult hasie education 
beinn a proyrarn that promotes the neneral welfare (in that it 
helps both thi' affluent adult as well as the deprived) deserves the 
support of th( public. In helpini; to elimittate illiteracy atnoui; 
tieprived adults, the cultural level of society is raised and the gen- 
eral welfare of all of the people is more assured. 

2. Individuals or groups who are taxed h)r the pronfotion of a pro- 
gram or activity shoultl share directly in the services provided by 
the pronram. Kdncational pronraius are designed to enlinhten the 
people and increase their productivity. In view of this fact, these 
adults (both the afHuent and deprived) aie (axed in oidei that 
these programs may be developed. The fact is, the adults pay 
more in taxes for support of education than do any other uroiip. 
Hut. the deprived adult learner, having dropped out of school 
durinn early childhood due to various reasons, has not received 
the benefits of a program h)r which he was, and still is, Ikmui^ 
taxed. Kdueationul proi;ran»s desinned h)r children are misuitable 
for adults. Thus, although the public school may be open to 
adults, their pronrauis are of such nature as to be of little, if any, 
benefit to them. I'oo, adults are ({uite unlikely to return to a 
school situation that drove them ont in the first place. 

3. The academic and cnltmal level of the adult determines the aca- 
demic and cultural level of society and its institutions. Since 
adults make the decisions that d(*termine the courses that society 
and its institutions will take, it is to the advanta^i* of all people in 
a niven society to be seriously concerned with the academic and 
intellectual level of all of its aihilts. In short, the type of society 
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lhal lias r is n lli'iicd in llu' Is pi* ol atlulls wlio yt. lo make up 
tluit sorii'tN. In llii* words ol I'lalo. "Tin* iiitlivitlual anil {\\v Slate 
^s^)l•il•l^ ) an' nur and ihc saiiic." 
t. lllitiM'atc and nncdnc at(*d adults dctc r the cHlncational aspirations 
ol tlic Nount^ Uaincr. Tlic illiterate uncdmatcd adidt cannot 
sc'vc as a di'sirahli' model or ideal tor Ins eounterpart. ibe vonnij 
learner. I he attitu^U' ol the under-edneated adult is usually re- 
lleeted in tlu» leelinns that tlieir olfsprinns have toward st hool. 
'l1ie dliterate. possiMv due to some unpleasant ineid(*nt while a 
younuster in s(.'hool. is usuallv "up on edui'ation*\ hut ''down on 
the sehools". 

5. 'l\\v education ol adults is as important and imperative as the 
eduealion ot i hildren. 'I'he adult as the duel "hreathwiuner" and 
ilei'ision niaki r of the family neeils lar more kni)wledi;e and skills 
\hun J)j.s ()l*lsprinir.s. The \\\iU\ratcii<hk caa a( liUh ussisUuiiv 
to a youm; learn(*r who has surpassed hiiu in aeademie skills and 
knowledge. No lonijer ean adults presume to take over leadership 
ol the lauiilv or a younger i^ronp simply heeairsi* of their rnipin- 
cal knowledge. Kmpirieal kuowleilye is i^ssential. it is true, but 
the adult also nt»eds thi* type of seieutifie kiiowledne that is essen- 
tial for abundant living in a eomple.x society. 

(). In the home it is the responsibility of the adult to nuide and threet 
the expi'rieiiees of tlu» ycMinn learner. .\n illiterate adult is miahle 
to ilo this effei tively. The uneihii ated adult. dt»peudin<4 u|H)n cmu- 
pirieal knowledge is likely to look to the past tor i^nidanee anil 
direction. The youni; learner. aet|nirinn siitMitifie and eonnitive 
skills, is likely to be looking to the future. Thus we have an ever 
inereasinn cultural i;ap betwi^Mi the uniler-t»dncated adult and 
the youni; learner. Illiterate adults may find tbemselvt^s in a 
\tate ol beinn *. Younn learners are likely to be in a **stane of be- 
(*oinin^'\ The adult mav feel thai he has arrived at bis destination 
and is finisheil. 'Ilu' yoniii; learner may feel that he is just bej^in- 
uinir his intellectual jomnev. 

7. Illiteracy and lt',norance tenil to iMislave people, and the enslaved 
are less liki»ly io contribute to the cultmal growth anil the aca- 
demic pronrivss of society. .Slavery inhibits the progress ol* both 
the cnslaviM- and those that are enslaved. Slaves, often living in a 
state of inertia, are either uunn illinir or unable to think for them- 
selves. consec|uentlv tliev allow others to make decisions lor 
then». Tbonyh thev work strennoirsly and sup|H)rt others, they 
must look to the master for phyvical support. And. havinti little or 
no Ireedom themselves, they tend to inhibit the lrei»dom of Others 
who are not exactly slaveys, hut at the sau v time are not wholly 
lre(». In a situation like this, the stron<^ is likely to usurp more and 
more power mitil the state becouK's entirely enslaved. Or. the 
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luinlslnps ot slavt iy Ihuoiiu* so iinluMraMi* that snwvs inaki* a 
snicidal attempt to yain Irfccloni, In tin* woulsol Uncolii. \ na- 
ti«)n cannot exist lialt-slavt» and lialt-livt*. It will lu'conie one or 
the other". Likewise, a State eainiot exist half literate and halt ih 
literati*. In tlie v\\i\ the Statt* will heeonie one or the other, either 
literate, or illiterate. 

S. \ (lenioeraey ean only thriv».* in an environment in whieh the 
adults are intellinent and en!ii;htened thronnh edueation. .\h 
tlionyh schools are not the only place or institution where-in one 
may Ix* educated, learners need many types of formal learninn ex- 
periences, and the schools stH'm the logical place to receive this 
h)rmal training. In a dictatorship, the rulers depend upon the it;- 
norance of the people to maintain their power, hi a democracy, 
the leaders de|)end upon the intellinence and the integrity of the 
iidak v^s<vr to provide for ihv dcmavta(k' proci'ss. 

U. The educationally de|)rived child stands an excellent chance of 
hecoininn an etiucationally deprived adult. F.sycholoi»ists su^nest 
that the first thret^ years of a child's life are the ino.st fruithil vears 
h)r its mental growth aiid de\elopmeut. The child who yets off to 
a ho(kI start academically. (Operation llead.start) is more than 
likely to he well on tlie way toward academic achievements when 
he r(*aches adulthood. CJood schools, providinn excellent and 
meaninnhil experiences to tlie learner duriny h)rmative years w ill 
do nmcli to diminish th«; h\\\i}\f of innorance and illiteracy that is 
so evidetit in our adult po|)tilation. 

10. The illiterate* and ignorant adult may Ik* a liahility rather than i a 
asset to society. Thv rea.son.s are the.se: 

a. lie is a noiidependahle source of defense in times of war. 
(Consider the numher of adults that had to he deh'rred in 
the draft hecau.se of deficiences in education. 

I), lie is likely to contrihute little to the (Jross National Prod- 
uct ((;\F)'. 

c. He is likely to Ik* a perpetual waid of society hy hecominn a 
perennial recipient of puhlic welfare. 

d. Tl'.ey are likely to contrihute much to the crime rate and to 
lawlessness and are likely to contrihute little to the eleva- 
tion ot acceptahle moral and spiritual values of tlie 
community. 

e. Due to their promiscuity, or divergent sense of moral and 
spiritual values, the illiterate adult is likely to he progeni- 
tors of a larye iiunilH*r of illenitiiiiate offsprinns, contrih- 
utini; greatly to the population explosion that makes puhlic 
support of the welfare aneiicy increasingly expensive. 

1 1. Life is so complicated and .socio-eeonoiiiical prohlenis so complex 
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that the niK»(hirtit(nl athih may \)r a innuiiMnn tlaiiU(M' to himself 
ami to ()th(M mrmhns of societv. The iiiahility of the illiterate 
adult to n»ail ilinrtions, int(M|)r(»t hinhway siijiis. and to follow iii- 
stnu tioiis mak«»s assoeiatioii with him dani;eions. on the hijuhway, 
on the joh, in tin* stn»(»tN and evt ii in the home. Advaiie(»s in 
seieni(» and teihnoloi'.y have made liteiaiy and intellinenee a 
''nmst" in order for the athdt to exist, let alone //irn in a ilenio- 
eratie society. 

12. Proi;rams and activities nnitnally aid the i;rowtli and devel- 
opment of individnals and eonnnnnities. (irowth of the individ- 
uals within tin* eonnnnnities inilieates anil insures growth of the 
connnunity. \\1iat(»V(M aids one aiils the other. Intellijuent, well 
etlneated, productive ailults tend to make aw ii tellii;ent, well 
edntated, productive community. .\nd adults of this type are 
WVAy io insist xipou, '^wd Us s\vn\sov pwiv;riu\\s iviKi activities that 
will insure ihililreu aiMjuirinn these ijuahties its they approach 
adnltho(Kl. Thus, the welfare of the ailult and the child insures the 
wt»lfar(» of the State and the coiinnmnty. 

13. t)fficials who are to make the decisions for i;overnmeut should be 
M^lecteil hy intellinent citi/ens. In a ileuiocratic society of any ap- 
preciable size, the i;t)vermnent is likely to be representative rath- 
em than virtual. Individnals participate in the lawinakinjn process 
tlirounh their electeil representatives. Since relatively few se- 
lected officials make the ilecisions that iletermine the ilestiny of 
the noveriinieiit anil its people, these officials shmilil be seledc'il 
with care anil precaution. Only the iutellectiially fit ailult and 
those of integrity have the ability, the will, and the courage to 
make wise ilecisions in the selections. 

14. Individnals, as adults, need to be taught to accept responsibilities 
and to be self-supportinn. The financial ilrains on the public cof- 
fers makes this imperative. It is through the development of in- 
tellectual and technical skills that this may best be accomplisbed. 
Kach ailult, as a citi/en neeils to be traiueil to carry his share of 
rt^spousibility h)r living in a ilemocracy. 

15. The school program wvnls to be ailiipt(»d to uu'et the needs of all 
individuals. The acaileuuc needs of the pupil (pedagogy) are mi- 
suitable to nu»et the acatlemie needs of adults (andragogy). TUr 
deprived adult having failed in school as a cliild ntrds a second 
chance in school as provided by .ABK. 

16. hlucatioti itisurrs aradrmic itupron'mrnt atul clutnficd hrhavior. 
One of purposes of education is to change the behavior of the in- 
dividual. Kdncation then, nmy improve the self-image of the h»ar- 
ner, improv(» self-inuig(» r(*siilts in increased morale, and an in- 
crease in nu)rale contributes to increases in ^juality and iiuantity 
of accomplislieil tasks. Business and industry have discovered that 
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nioraU* is the only vaiiaMf that coiitrihiitivs most to the |)ro(hir> 
Hvity ot" its cinployirs. 

17. Kihicati'd a(hihs may hv motv easily involved ^roup tasks and 
eonunnnity activities than the nnedneated. Involvement tenils to 
iniprovf the domot ralie proeess vs hich insnit s the snet ess oj the 
task to be performeil. 

IK. Tlie pnl)lie sehools may have failed the adnit dmini; iln'ldhood. 
The pnl)lie sehools heiny based upon middle-c lass valnes. having 
a ihfterent set of yoals than low-ineome vjronps, may have faileil 
to reaeh the basic needs ot the ailnlt when he atteniled school as a 
ehild. Having been bronchi np in a ditlerent environment and 
having been exposed to a ditlerent lini^nistie paUern from that 
nscd in the pnblit* sehools. the adnlt. as a ehild mav have b.^eoine 
frnstrated. (hseonra^ed, and disillnsioned to the extent that he 
dropped ont ot school. In this cast* it is the school that has failed 
(he cliild rather than the child failing the school, hi a situation 
like this it seems that the school—the a^ent of society— owes the 
unileredncaled adnlt a second chance to become literate. 

19. Kdncation for all (that have the potential to ac(|nire it) is in har< 
mony with the ileinocralic proi ess. Hut as slateil in a previoiis 
paragraph the edncalional pro^raiu siiit^d for yomijier learners is 
absolutely unsuital)le for achdt learners. This indicates the need of 
a»> educational program that uu)re billy meets the needs of the 
athilt learner. Too. the aye-nap and the experience-nap between 
youth and adult is too yreat to combine them for instruction in 
the s;mie class. 

20. A locality in which education receives priority is likely to in- 
tluenee business and industry to locate then*. Business and indus- 
try iieechny an increasinn soiirie of inlellinent and skillful eiii- 
ployee.s, are more likelv to settle in an eiivironinent in which the 
schools are superior and in which the potential employees have 
the iiilelliyence to do a conipeleiil jol). The traininn of the un- 
skilled by iiitlustiy, to fit them for the technical tasks that are le- 
(|uirt»d is an expensive item for business and industty. Too. since 
the echiealed adult *s eariiiiin power is yreater than that of the un- 
skilled employee tliey are likely to spend more finance in the lo- 
cality, thus iiisurinj; more "financial iii-take" for business and 
industry. 

21. Kducaled and enlinhtened adults are iikmc likely to be sensitive to 
the need of support (financial and otherwise) for public school 
education. Tlie under-educated possibly havinji had some un- 

. plea.sant experiences as a child in school, may have tlropped out 
of school after liaviiin developed an undesirable iiiiane of the 
school and society. Such individuals are likely to he inclined to 
support l)ond issues for the increased improvenietil of seliook 
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The illiU' dh\ \iW\\\i\f}\{r\\vO vUiU is less likely U) svv iUv nml for 
public sii;)[)()rl tor ctliKaUou. 

22. As Icisuii lends lo inerease. llie pn>nressive eoniinuiiily is more 
and nioie in ihe need of eivit* and soeial oijuani/alions for llie ile- 
velopniei I of enllnral valnes and soeial skills. The nnder-edn- 
eaU'd and the unskilled adult -possibly laekini; die leisure, ibe f'i- 
naneial resonre.'s. or possibly llu» desire-may nol readily eni^aj^e 
in sneb aeliviUes. Tlie nneduealed atlnll may be so busy "making 
a living;" ibal he has little lime or skill lo en^ajje in the business of 
livini;. 

23. The eduealed adult is essential for soeial and business intereourse. 
The nneiluealed adult laekiny tlie necessary soeial skills is un- 
likely to want to spend the time tlut is essential in ae(|uirinn the 
skills. And. laekini; the teelmieal skills essential for employment, 
he is likely to laek the finaneial security that will allow them to 
eniiaije in business int' n ourse to anv ijreat extent. Both of these 
factors are impi)rlaiit to the development of the community and 
society. 

24. Ktlneated adults inerease and improve the cultural outlook of the 
conununity. The stress and strain of modern livinj;. particularly in 
larj^e nd>an areas, makes recreation increasitijuly important. Nol 
only the children, but the adult as well, needs to enj;aj;e in such 
cultural pursuits as those afforded by City Park and Uecreatioii 
( '^Mnmissions. innseuujs, operas, theatres, etc. The uneducated are 
not likelv to see the need for the existence of such facilities and 
services. 

25. Adults can learn, do learn, and will learn, if jjiven the opportunity 
lo do so, under the jjuidance and direction of a skillful 
leacher who is connilive of, and sensitive lo. the many problems 
lhal confront the niuler-educated adult. Some adults, havinn left 
school at an earlv aije without havinj; developed the necessiuy 
skills to insure jjainful euiployment, would eagerly return to the 
classroom were suitable programs provided for tbein, and bad 
tliey the ri^ht type of persoimel to instruct thein. Such a program 
would improve the lot of the disadvantaged adult and at the s;ui»e 
time raise the standards of livinj; in the conununity. 

26. The child as a learner, caiuiot ac(|uire enonj^h e^lacational knowl- 
edge and skills to last thronnliout adulthood. ! l.e rapid pace of 
change and advances in science and teehnolojjy tends to make the 
knowledge and skills that are beinj^ ac(juired today almost obso- 
lete before they can be ade(|uately ae(|uired. These factors tend 
to make education a eontiimous, on-noinj;, never ending process. 
Thus, adults need to be he^lped to understand that education is not 
a domain reserved for chihiren or younj^er learners alone. We live 
to learn, it /y ti:ui\ }wi vvt» im^luUo "Jearn to U\c \ and thai is an 
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rxpcriiMUT tluit ruds only willi tiralh. 
27. Ailulls (Irlcrmiiir llii* kind ol sot irly in wUivh wr Ns ill livr and the 
kind ol socirly in which nvi» w ill livr will si»l llu» Irinpo for iUv 
iid\anr(Mn(»nl or ihr dri lini* ol cix ili/alion. A soi irlN' unidod and 
dirn lml \)\ lilrratr, intcdliyiMil adulls is likcdy lo niakr ijianl slops 
in [\\v wvdwU loNsard pronr(\ss. On ihr oIIkm hand, illilrralr and 
ill-lrainrd adnlls arr likcdy lo iniprdr proijrcss. In ihis silnalion il 
scv\us lhal soi'irlv has al loasl ihrre allornalivrs: I) lo provide* 
snllic irnl pnhlic snpporl lo llu» puhlii* schools lo iho oxlcnl thai 
ihiMv will l)r liltic or no illiltTacy and innorancc lounil ainonn 
adnlls, 2) lo provide pnhlir snpporl lor adnll hasic cdncalion 
llirrrhy alliMnplinn lo salvaijc ihe vasl anionnl ol' waslcd human 
rt^sonrcrs rrsnllini; from nncdncaled, nndrr-ctlnralrd, niuMU- 
ploynl and unrmployahic adnlls, or 3) socitMy mav decide lhal 
alliM ihry have provided puhlie snpporl lor ihe younijer learner, 
il lias InllilliMl ils ntission lo all ol ils ;ili/ens, inelndiiijH adnlls. If 
llie third allernalive is chosen, our progress lowanl ihe allain- 
mcMil ol ihe ideals ol democracy is doomed. As inenlioned in a 
previous paragraph of ihis discussion or reporl, a socieU caiinol 
rise ahove ihe cullural or iulelleclual level of* ihe adnlls who de- 
lerminc* ihe falc and ihe destiny of thai socielv. 
The (jueslion of ihe importance of adiilt hasic cdncalion and ihe need of* 
ils support hy the puhlie seems lo lorm a conlimious cycle that will lend lo 
curtail society's scan h for excellence, nnlil the cvi le is l)n)ken. And, il 
seems reasonahle lo snu^est lhal the ai*(|uisilion of inlelleclual and techni- 
cal skills arc* the two essential instruments lhal may provide the "cullinn 
edne" lo hreak the cycle. The vcle seems lo run the following course or 
pattern: 

1. Inl(*lliirent, well (^lucated adults are essential lo the ac(|nisili()ii and 
mainUMiance of IreedouK So loni^ as illilerac) ainoiii^ adulls remains a 
constant variahio in the cycle, there is little likelihood of either the 
ac(|uisili()n or the* maintenance of freedom. Illiterate and ignorant 
adulls make excellent slaves. 

2. Kreeiloin lo leach and lo h^arii are essential lo the ac(jnisilion of 
knowledire. Il is to the inlelli^iMit educated adult lhal llu* yomii^ off- 
sprinus must look for guidance, direction, and inslniclion. If freedom 
(o li*aeli and lo learn are restricted, knowledge is unlikely lo floiirish. 
Knowledi^e and freedom are inlerdependenl-nstdess each withoiit 
the other. Knowledge without freedom is all hut impossible. PVec- 
(lom without knowledne is dangerous. 

3. Ac(|nisition of knowledne is a recjuisite for the development of a pro- 
ijressive and productive society. 

4. .\ progressive, productive.* society is essential lor the development of 
an effective- vducatiom] .sy.slem. 



5. An ffff^livt' svslfiii nl fdiitalinii iK'piMuls upon cxtdisixc support 

(tiuanc ia] and othci w isiM lioni the puMir. 
(\ Ivxtfhsivi' puMii support lor schools and lor (•(hication depends upon 

au intelliueut, Nvell e(lu(*ati'd popuhUion ol aduhs. 

Thus, lu'^jiis a^ain the never-euihuu e\( le: no puhhc support without an 
ellective ('(huational svsti'ni; no effi'etivc edueational system wiihout a 
proijre.ssive. prochietiNC soeiets ; no pronressive pnuhu tive soei(»t\ >vithont 
the a('(|uisition ol kno\vK'dt;e; no ae(|uisiti()n ol knowK'due without the 
lree(h)»^» to teaeh and to h'arn; no Ireedoni to teaeh and to h'arn without 
intelh<ient. well educated a<lults; no intelliuent, well educated adults with- 
out extensive puMic support. And so tlie eych* eontiuues on and on, 
endlessly. 
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Tin; lix;al anh/ou lock al basis i oh adi lt 

BASK i:i)l CATION IN TIIi; PI BLIC S( IIOOLS 

III d totalitarian state tin' (pu'stioii ol the In'st ol Cdmation to pro- 
\ i(K* lor tli(* |)(>o|)K' is a proMciii ol littK* or no consctpiciii-r. In a l ountiA 
wluMV all ol tin* major (ItM isioiis ar(» made hy tin* ruK»is or tlu' chid olli 
cials who in many instain i's have sim/.imI th r«'ins ol novcrmniMit tliroiiuli 
a "conp tic lone" it is li'lt. I)\ the rnleis least, thai iiniv<Msal edneation 
is (jiiite uniieiessarv. Siuli an ediieatioiial strnetnre eonlorins nrcall\' to 
Plato's eoncrpt ol nineation. Plat<^ lu'lioved that onlv the aeadeinie elite 
Wfiv entitled to an edneation. The inihtiny personnel were to he trained 
to liyhl to delenil the State; the connnon t lass were to "he worked" lo 
support tlie Slate: whereas the ai adeinie eiass (the pliilosoplier-kinns) wei« 
to rule the state. However, in a tieinoeratie soeiety - sueli as Ainerii a-one 
eoiistantlv hears sueli terms as universal edueation: e(|iiali/atioii <il ediiea- 
tional opportunit\ . eivil rinlits, and the Hill ol Kinhts. Sueli heliels as these 
iiidieate tin* imperative need for a litiMate i*iilii;ht(MHMl population, that is. 
11 tlie\ are noiiit; to thrive in a'l ever-eliaiininn tieinoeratie soei<»ty. 'riioiiias 
jelferson. the author ol the Deelaration ol hulepeiideiiee stat<Ml tlu' matter 
rather pointetllv when he said in esseiiee: ''Those who would he free while 
at the same time reinaiuinn in innoranee, wish lor that wliieli never was 
atul never will he." 

It seems pertinent to the intent ol this diseussion to note that dinost KM) 
vears after the Supreme (iourt of Miehinaii \ 1872) liaixled down the deei- 
sion anlliori/inn the expenditure of puhlie hinds h)r tin' operation of see- 
oiidarv seliool (those ahove the eighth yrade) the h'deral noveriiment has 
authorized the e.xptMuliture ol federal funds h)r the op(Mati<in of programs 
fur adult learners, even ahove the eighth urade level. However. h»nislation 
has ;iot been aeeoinpanied hy essential appropriation to hind the program. 
Too. grades one through grades five still leeeive priority in hindinn. 

Durini; the past two deeades there has been inueli litiuation over tlu* 
(|uestion of the desenreyation of the puhlie sehools. The litinatioii has 
lendetl t(^ eenttM* around the (|uestioii of whether pupils couhl he denied 
the privileiri* of attiMKiini; puhlie sehools, supported hy puhlie taxation, on 
the basis of race, eohn . or erei-d. Durinn the year I Uf) t, the Supreme ( .'onri 
of tlie Tnited States deereed that puhlie st hools eouhl not infrinne upon 
the eonstitntional rights of its pupils by deiiyiiii; them admissions on the 
basis ol raee, color and erei'd. hi other words the (iourt held that diserimi 
MUlion-clue solely to raee—liad no plaee in the Aineriean puhlie school 
system. This tweiitv vear old controversy is bronj;lit to the readers atten- 
tion for tlie sole purpose of eitini; diseriiiiiiiations against tin* adult learner 
bv failure to reeonni/<' the adult basie edueation program as an iiit<\nral 
part of l)ie total puhlie school program. Tlu* thesis that we advance here is 
lliis: The adult eilucation pronram has lM)tli a le^al and logical basis lor 
beinyiiJj inlenral piU t of the public school pronrani. During this discussion 
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\sv pt'oposi* to |)i-(>s(Mit (lata that will lend support to both the l('i;al and ihv 
loyiral hasis of the prohlein. 

I. The I.oi;al Basis lor Adult Kducation in the Pul)lir Sdiools 

The followini; thrsrs M»iMn to sun^ost tlu» lot basis for support- 
ini; adult education at public (\\pcnsr: 

A. Federal /,r<^rv/(inoM. Includini; tlu» Morrill Art; tlu* Sniitli* 
llui;lu*s Aft; thr Siuitli Lcvrr Aft; and thi» Atlull Kduiation 
Acts of iy()4 and U}()H seem to indicate that the federal 
Hovenuiient stMises the need for, and the lenality of public 
<tssistanc( for adult education. 

H. iederal iinatwial Support, Though the finance appro- 
priated by the Federal (lovennnent for adult basic educa- 
tion is frightfully inade({uate, the data indicate that 
wherein a few decades aijo the Federal (loverinnent was 
spiMidini; merely a few hundred thousand dollars of the pro- 
gram, it is now expending millions ot dollars on the 
pn )nrani. 

State Support I'uuuwiulUi, Thounh the number of states 
en^a^iiin in adult edueation pronrum appear to be on the 
incri'ase, the state himls h)r the pronram—like that of the 
federal assistance provided— is totally inade(juate for the 
diA'(»lopineut of a comprehensive program. FVw states, if 
any, have provided the financial assistance that have been 
provided hy a small st\nment of the states: for example, dur- 
ing the school year U)5f>-1957 (]alih)rnia appropriated 
more than $8,(KH),()(K) for adult education; New York ap- 
propriated $3,5(K),(KK); aiK^ Florida $ I, '](¥).()(¥). At present, 
more tlian 41 of the .50 states have programs in adult 
education. 

D. lA)eul Support, Finanr ial support on the local level is 
mostly fomid in larger metropolitan areas. During 1954. 
$79.()4(),()(K) was spent for public school adult education in 
some seven thonsatid localities througliout the nation. But, 
in many other localities support is almost always liniited U> 
the ten per cent matching funds demaiided by the Federal 
(ioveriunent to supplement the 90 per cent paid through 
federal funds. 

K. Support of Private A^eueie.s\ Another factor that seems to 
indicate the legality of making adult education an integral 
part of the public school system is the enormous financial 
support provided the program by business and industry. It 
fias Ik^cii estimated that ninety percent of the major corpo- 
rations of the country conducts educational piograms (I) 
and that these programs have a number of students equal to 
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Hie total *'iin)lliiH'iit ol all collcucs and iiiiivcrsiUes (2) and 
thonirli, ihv vast niiinlu'r oi millions oi dollars a|)|)ro|)riat(Hl 
by husiiirss and indnstrv may he au cllort to upuradc per- 
soiiiu'l pcrlorniaiu i' that \s ill hciiclit tin* c ompany, the lail 
that tluA r(H()ii;m/(* tin* importance oi rdncation as a hiisi- 
nrss assrt indicates that adnit rdncation conid he definitely 
a part oi the edntational system. 
K. i'Ajualizatuni oj Edumtuniol (Opportunity. One ot the Uasie 
tenets ol American demoerac y is the principle— iilealistie 
thonyh it may be-that "all individuals, rejuanlless ol race, 
color, or creeds have an e^jnal opportunity in America to 
advance to the i^reatest heights that his potentials will 
allow. " 

(i. Education is a State iutu tioti. Althoujuh the (lonstitution of* 
the IMiiteil States makes noilirect provision lor eilucational 
support (except perhaps *hrounh the "ijeneral welfare 
clause") they did sense the need of education to the extent 
that they ilelei;ateil to the several states the poNser to de- 
velop programs and make appropriations for the support of 
eilucation. 

II In the Preamble of the (.'onstitution of the Tnited States, 
we find such reasons ijiven lor the adoption of the (lonstitu- 
tion as: .... *'to form a more perfect Union; to establish 
ju.sticei to provide for the common defense; and to promote 
the general welfare." Hms, it appears that tbe *'Foumlinj; 
Kathers" thouyh not explicitly expressinij a le^al basis for 
the promotion of eilucation, very definitely implicity im- 
plied the lej^al basis for the promotion of eihication. For 
how can a more [)erfect Tnion be better achieved than 
ibroii.nh the eilucation of the people? Wow can jiistice be 
estabhshed in a milieu of innorunce and illiteracy? I low 
can a i^roup of illitiTates aile(|uately defend a country? 
(Note the number of rejectees in World War I and 11 due to 
illiteracy). And finally, how can you better provide for the 
ijeneral welfare than by promoting the education of its 
citizens? 

II. Ilie Konical Basis h)r Adult Basic Kdncation in the Schools 

It has been friMHiently stated that "what is leijal, is oft times not 
logical, and, that oftimes what is logical is not le^al. The logistics 
of making adult education an integral part of the public school 
svstem seems to be as logical as leijal, and perhaps more so. The 
followinn points may be advanced as armiments supporting; the 
loi;ic of adidt education as an intei^ral part of the public school 
system. 



The hthlic Sr/iO(>/.v An lia.scd Upoti .\/i<W/r-(7</v.v Values. 
Tlie pulilir schools, for llio most part, Uastul upon middlo- 
class values, and iiiaiuicd by U»achois from iUv middle-class 
who wish to pcrpoUiate those values in the classroom tend 
to create an eiivironiiuMit tluit is not conducive to the aca- 
demic j^rowth and developuient of the learner from de- 
prived areas. (!ouse(juently, lie enters school as a potential 
dro[)-ont. A few days in school convinces him that he 
should he an uctnul (lro|)-out, However, after a few ilays 
out iu the streets, unemployed, underemployed, or perhaps, 
unemployalile, he senses a need for some skills that have 
Side value on the market of employment. Where iloes he no 
from there? To whom or to what cau he turn? At least four 
alternatives present themselves in a situation like, which is 
more usual than unusual: 

(1) he can resort to that type of Hfe wherein there is a 
history of repeated crime 

(2) he can migrate to the urban areas and join the ranks 
of teeminj^ millions on welfare at the expense of the 
public 

(3) he can set up a private mendicant society of his 
own, wheiein— hke some poverty-stricken areas of 
the world—tourist and citizens are confronted (al- 
most on every corner) with supplicants solicit inj; 
ahns 

(4) he can enroll in an Atlult Basic Education class and 
accfuire the skills essential for gainful employment, 
that is U\ antl a BKi IF is tended) the school system 
has made provisions for learners of his type. 

If the deprived adult learner has at least four alterna- 
tives, tlie American public has at least two alternatives: 

(!) they may allow the illiterate or semi-illiterate adtilt 
to pursue either of the first three alternatives set 
fortli ill the paraj^raph above 

(2) they may deem it more loj^ical and/or feasible to 
pursue alternative No. 4, that is, to provide a com- 
prehensive proj^iam of adult education in every 
school system of the country at public expense. Or, 
better still, to improve the system of public educa- 
tion in America to the extent that adult basic educa- 
tion (as it is presently known) will be totally 
unnecessary. 
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li. Tlir Kxplosioii of Kii()\\ liMlnt\ Kosoaivli has intlicaliHl that 
fK) piT ciMit of the scientists are hviiin now in tlu' present 
ileeatle. Tliis inilieates that nine tenths of the scientists, and 
an tM|nal pereentaye of tlie scientific inventions and knowl- 
etlne have been prodnced (hnini; the present ten years. This 
ever-increasini; e\ph)sion of knowlcilne tends to intensilv 
the statistics on the increasing nnniher of ilhterates in 
America. This is to say tliat illiteracy increases in direct 
proportion to the increase and advance of scientifiV in- 
vention, technology, and antoniation, which all iiulicate an 
explosion of knowlednt\ 

(;. Tlw hfpulatUni h'.xplitsion. There appears to l)e a sii^nificant 
denree of correlation between the explosion of kin)wledne, 
the expansion of illiteracy, and the population explosion. 
This is to say that as the explosion of knowledge increases, 
the anionnt of illiteracy tends to increas<.\ The increased 
use of siijns. symbols, and abstractions employed in science 
anil t(*chnolo^y as means of connnnnieatini; ideas tends to 
exclude a vast majority of individuals who possessed the 
bare essentials of skills in the 3-K\. And, it seems feasible to 
state that as illiteraiy increases, there is a tendency towaril 
increases in reprodnction of offsprinijs. 

The rationale for this assumption is; The edncationally 
ami economically ileprived, hickini; academic or technical 
skills, are very likely to be imemployed. Too, they are 
likely to be nnenjjaned in those pursuits tliat their comiter- 
parts— the more affluent— consider to be coiuhicive to their 
development academically, aesthetically, morally, or spiri- 
tually, Tliey, having little experiences with the desirable 
thinns of life, as seen throiijub the eyes and the experiences 
of the affluent: and at the same time beinj; ennrossed with 
the more serious problem of providing the bare essentials 
necessary for existence (food, clotbint;, shelter, and secti- 
rity) to themselves and their sibliniis and offspriiij;s; they 
are (|uite likely, in their disappointment and disillusion, to 
resort to those primitive appetites and activities that result 
in the production of a larije luimber of offsprings, resulting 
in a population explosion. Thus, the deprived adult Icanier 
s^'cms to be encircled by a vicious cycle that tends to per- 
petually enslave him: 

( 1 ) the explosion of knowledge— (benefiting and raisinjj 
the standards of living of the few)-tends to increase 
the illiteracy of the many and tliereby decrease 
their standards of living 
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(2) IiickmmmI illitfitu-v is aicoinpanii'd h\ iwivvdscA 

l)opnlati()n (aiiioiii; the (l('i)nv('(l) 
{>]) iiun'ascd |)()i)ulati()ns ainoiii; the illiterates and 

semi-ill iterates dei reast^ tlie opportuinty lor t^ainlul 

eniploynuiit 

( 4) laek ol einploMnent tends tt) lead to in( rease in tlir 
crime rate, or nt»ttii.j; on the welfare rolls. 

I). The hihlir SriHools ^lioultl He llrUl Acvountahlr for the II- 
litcranj <»/" .Ar/iW/.s. Sinee Inisiness and Mulustry are lieKI re- 
sponsil)lt» for iheir products produced d sold on the n»ar- 
krt, tlie |)nl)lie La'niMally» is tendini; to make nu)ro and 
more dematuU thai the i)ul)lie sc hools be held aeeonntabic 
for the products that it i)laces on the market. 

v.. .\<lults Support the Schools Tfiroti^ifi T<ix<itU)ti. In order for 
the schools to operate. tax(»s are nt^cessary. Taxes are lev- 
eled on l)oth the literate and the illiterate. Thus, the illiter- 
ate heinn taxed for the support of the sehools has an inher- 
ent rit^ht to attend the i)nl)lie school until he at least has 
a( (|uired the minimum essentials nee(*ssary for li\ in^ in a 
deuioi ratie soeietx . This rii^ht to attend Mie public seluH)! 
should not be restricted or cleuiecl on the basis of ai^e or 
poor aeademic perfortnauee. 

F, .A lAtcnitc Population iHilurrs liusinrss and Industnj to 
St'ttir ii\ a State or (\miiiuinittj. Hell (.^ stales that in some 
eases industry has mulel^vritten expenditiu'es for the train- 
ing of its (Muployees in the amount of $I2.()(M) pvr student. 
Si" e business and industry are i^rc^atly depeiKlent upon 
teelmoloi^v and teehnieal skills to improve the produet and 
increase its production, it must look to a literate and skilled 
populace for its emplo\c»es. 

(i. Mitiuj rrohlcins of Hadal Strife and of Law and Disorder 
('enter Arouiul liinoran<'<' and llliteraetf. In many casc»s. 
were one to investigate^ the chief eoi»lend(Ms in racial strife, 
or the chief p(M[)etrators of lawh»ssness and disorder, one 
would likely find that du' ignorant and the illiterate would 
be the niost numerous of the t;roup. These are the ones 
most likely to be unem[)loyed. und(M-en»[)loyed. or down 
rii^lit muMuployable. These are ones most likely to be 
tillrasensitive about infringement on their rinhts. 

II, Tiie Inereasinn, Seed To Head, '11:::% [)oint needs no com- 
ment. The increased nmnber of vehicles on the hinhways 
with complicated highway siyns necessitating more techni- 
cal skills in reading and interpreting instnu tions. coupKul 
with the complicated instructions that one encounters in 



(lie use ol U'('liii(>l()i;i('al tools and (*(|Mi|)iii(Mit makes it daii- 
l^crotis to live vsitli tlu* innoran' or the illitnati*. 
Hounilani lAnc.s Ih ttncn the Stan-^s llaic \(i Pistiurt Iahcs 
(if Dcnutrnitu)^, Tliis is hot to ask the (|in sti()u: "What ilocs 
it profit states like New York, (laliloniia. Mieliiiiaii. and 
others to spend vast snnis on tlu* education ol its pupils 
when the illiterates and the ignorant ot other states (who 
(*ither don t I'xpend so nuieh. or eannot allord as nuuli on 
edueation) ean eoine stieaiuini; into their states l)y the hun- 
dreds ot thousands, therehy diniinishinj; whatever aca- 
deniiv pronress that the state has made. This is iu)t to sun- 
Hest that inhal)itaiits should he restrieteil to any one j^iveu 
state. It does sun^est however, that edueational effieieney 
should he ijiven |)riurity in eaeh ot the 50 states of the 
Tnion. and that etjuali/ation ot edueational opportunity 
would he asvuretl tor all -even at the risk ot federal support 
for edueation in all uf the states. Fhysieians huhtinn physi- 
cal and nu'utal diseases have loni; sinei' heeouie sensitive to 
prohlenis in their area and have resorted to <|uarantines to 
control the spread of thi' disease. Ktlucators and officials in 
the states have no Mich tool as (|uarantine. The ij^nuraut 
and the illiterate, within the hounds of reason, can no and 
can do what they daiiiii please, all under the nuise ol 'Aly 
(lonstitutionar* rights. Tims, literacy on the national level 
seems to he the only solution. 

Who I'uils, The Vapil or tlir School? Nhich literature (per- 
haps too lunch) has hecu puhlished on u htj the child tails in 
school. .And, though a few writers are developiui; die cour- 
age to do so. far too little literature has heen proi^iccd ask- 
ing till' searching, fact-findinn (|uestioii: "WIIKN, HOW, 
W IIY, IN Wll.Vr M.XNNKK DOKS TIIK SCHOOL 
K.MLy" This is not to ask the aj;e-oKI (|uestioii "Why does 
the school foil (or promote) the child?** It is hut to ask the 
strainht-h)rvvard. sonl-seanhinn, fact-fiiidiun <|uestioii: 
W'lIKN, HOW. WHY. .\NI) IN WH.VI M.ANNKH DOKS 
THK SCHOOL KAIL?^* Could we hut con e to iniivs with, 
and hud the answer to. such prohlems as are eiicouched in 
the previous (|uestii)n. we iiiiiiht make nii'.iil steps in solvini; 
such pertinent prohlems as: 

il) Why do pupils drop out of school as soon as they 
pass the aije of compulsory atteiidancey 

(2) Why is increased knowledge (in a land of apparent 
plenty) accompanied with increased illiteracy and 
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innoiain ('? 

I W'liy is tlic iircd for adult basic CMliiratioii bee oiiiinn 
nioir apparent t()(la\ - despite* tlic* iiK iras^'d tw- 
pt'iKlitiiiv of fiiiids to iiiipr()N(» tlic pui)lic scIkxiIs? 

vl' Wliy (iocs tlic'ic appeal to lu* a total lack of (indic- 
tii'ss of tilt' probK'iii (111 tlu' part of officials in in- 
stitutions of lii^luM' Icai niiiL!;- wliosc jol) it is to prc- 
pair personnel to work in all areas of coik ern, and 
witli all tvpes of people, tlie affluent and the de- 
prived? W'liy do they persist in sendiiii; graduates 
out into the field who ni\e evidence of tot:d aua- 
tmrrtu'.ss ol ihe prohleni of workiiin witli deprived 
l^ronps? 

(5) How, in a supposediv deinoeratie society can e<lnca- 
tors jnstifv the cxistt'iicc of an educational system, 
based upon social structure and class distinction at 
the expensi* of aca«leinic perfoniiaiice or racial 
identitN? 

()) And finallv. why is tliere an apparent lack of dia- 
logue l)etw(»en personnel in the cIcinentarN sthool; 
the secondary school; the collencs: the uniN'crsiti(»s: 
the State Departincnl of Kducatiou; the TSOlv. 
business and industry: the parents ol pui)ils in 
schools of all levels: and even the man on the 
streets? 

W ho will attempt to dex clop some eonseiisu.s as to the rni- 
(nil purjuisvs of education in an Aiuericaii democracy? A 
synoptic view of the problem; a cooperatiNe effort in the 
identification of the problem; total iiiN'olvei/iciit in estab- 
lishiiiL!; [)ri()rities. purposes. and/f)r j^oals; strengthened 
coordinated efh)rt of all personnel, and agencies con- 
cerned, should be a positiN c approach toward die academic 
excellence that accoiiipaiiied iUv nlories of (It'cece during 
her "(Jolden Aije. ' Kxpeiisive? (;tM't:»iijlv Vssuraiice of pos- 
itive success? l\Tha[)s. but it may be worth tlic try. 
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CIIAPTKR FIVE 
BARRIERS AND BRIDGES TO COMMUNICATIONS 

The ability to coiiiiiuiiiicate ideas logically is one ot the few eharaeter- 
isties that separates mail from the lower animals. Throujih the iiitereliaiij;e 
of ideas man can eii^age in soeial nitereourse. make plans for the fulnre. 
review the past experiences of himself and others, establish bnsiness rela- 
tionships, and engajie in a vast nmnber of activities that make livinj; in 
groups more profitable. Tlie fact is, without some type or form of commu- 
nication, livinj; in j^roups would be (juite difficult if not impossible. 
Ilirouj^h the means of comiminications, man may be made coj^ni/ant ot 
lK)th actual and vicarious experiences. Communications by means of the 
printed paj^e allow one to enjoy the tliouj^lits and ideas of the «;reatesi 
.scholars of the past. Throuj^h oral coimnunications one can lx» made aware 
of the thouj^hts beini; conveyed by the speaker at present. Other than hu- 
man relationships no other area of human endeavor is so important as com- 
munications. And, it is greatly through communications that human rela- 
tions are enhanced-or in some instances curtailed. During the past 1(X) 
years, the United States of America has been engaged in more than six 
wars. It is suggested thai all six of these major conflicts (not counting the 
otiier military skirniishes like the Korean crises and the Vietnam conflict, 
in which war was not actually declared) developed due to the inability of 
the conflicting parties to gather around the conference table and comiim- 
iiicate. The inability of men to annmunwate with each other makes it even 
more difficult for them to live with each other. This is not to suggest that 
men fail to communicate localise they do not know the definition of the 
term used or the language being spoken; many of the world diplomats 
speak as many as a do/en different foreign languages and .speak them flu- 
ently. The difficulty is not in failure to understand what is Iwing said-or 
was said. The difficulty stems from non-agreement of what is the intent of 
the statement. This is to say that often there is a lack of "meeting of 
minds * of the communicator and the communicatee. Other factors also 
contribute to the ever-increasing communication-gap. 1) the use of the 
same term(s) to inean different things and the ase of different terms to 
mean the same things-particularly is this true in usage of the English lan- 
gi.mge; 2) the inability or the unwiilingness to try to see the problem troni 
the other fellow\s point of view; 3) the inability or imwillingness to listen 
to opinions that are contrary from those of one*s own; 4) the unwillingness 
or inability of some people to factuali/e» that is "find the facts, fuse the 
facts, face the facts, and follow the facts, and 5) the unwillingness to admit 
that even facts change in the light of new fact-finding evidence. 

What Ls meant hy ammunicating and when am I communicating effec- 
tively? A great amount of literature has been written on this question. The 
term communication means many things to many people. To som^^ individ- 
uals the term means to have a vast reservoir of words that one u.ses in con- 
veying an idea to a Mener. To others, the tmn meaas th^ Abihty ot two or 



iiioro iiulividiKils lo liilk with each oilier, holli U!nl(Mslaii(linn llic lantjiiau,i' 
ol llic olluM. OiIkm's hold that out' is only I'oimmniicalinii cHrt liNcIv wIkmi 
lir is usinn appropriali* laiiuuajnc n'lalivi' lo rl'/. lorif and yraiuiiiar. Oik* oI' 
l»u* rhii'l' foiiiplainls lluil one luais Irom leaeluMs in llie yliellos is "Tlicv 
uri' so non-N'crhal/* **l siniplx tannol connnnnicali' wilh llicnT'. '"Ilu'ir 
Knylisli is alrot ions." 'Huis llic prohlcin ol lonnnnnicalions ini irastvs or di- 
niitiishrs in proporlion lo llic c*on(H'pl dial one lias ol' llic Icrni. In litis re- 
porl Nvo aiTi'pl lite llu^ll1ili^ ol' lliose who conceive of die lerni eoininnni- 
ealion as die inlerehan^e of ideas helween Iwo or more individnals in 
lannuane dial holh parlies ean nnderslard rei^ardless ol ihe juraiiunalieal 
proeision ol die lani;nam'. IndiN idnals who snhserihe lo ihis llieorv snjUjijesl 
llial die elarily and lite louislies ol' die idea eoniinnniealed is ol inlinile 
more iniporlanec llian lite lan^nane nsed in ils eomimmiealion. Sinee llie 
deprived adnll learner is lik(»l\' lo he del'ieienl in die eonslrnelion ol' verb 
forms and uraninialieal nsaije, the lallcr eoneepl of eoinnmnieation minhl 
he an iieeeplahle diesis lor ihe ABU teaeher lo nse in eomnmniealinn wilh 
Iter pupils. Here llie old eliehe *Take ihem where lliey are and lead llieni 
on lo where di(»y onyhl lo he * was never more Irue. 1'liis does nol mean 
lhal die leat her will lolally nenltrl llie connnnniealive skills of iho lear- 
ner. Il simply moans lhal the leaelier is noin^ lo he as nmt^h c^oneerned 
(possibly more eoneerned) in helping llie learner lo ae(|uire somethinn 
worthwhile to talk ahonl— in a sensibh^ and logical manner— as lliey are in 
leaeliinn the pnpil *1iow it s^ionld be .siiitF' with possibly nolhiim worth- 
while lo say. Natnrally lln^ ideal wonid b(» lo help the pnpil lo do both: 
ae(jnire inlormalion proviilin^ somelhin^ worlliwhile lo say and in addi- 
lion lo this, to say il with f'lnllless linynislie preeision. Bnl. if an alleriialive 
nmsl be nse^'. ' prefer Ihe praeliee of helping lliem to aetjnire somethinji 
lo say, even ui Uw expense ol exact grammatical n.sii^e 

hjpi s (»r fomis of ( (numuuicatiotis: The seN'cral forms of comiininiea- 
lions may be lisU*d as follows; 

1. Ved)al or oral (expressions. These may be fnrllier dixided into: 

a. Korinal e.xpressioi: • deliverinn a public speech or proclam ilion, 

etc. 

b. bilorinal expression- used in conversalion and eomnion every- 

day disconrse. 

2. Written expressions -expressions labiilaled by means of si^ns and/or 

symbols. These expressions may be sniwiivided 
into: 

a. Formal expression Nvrillen speeches, business lellers. reports. 

etc. 
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I). Inionnal fxpivssions lri(»iully IrlhMs. iioU's, t»U\, (Visually 



3. Non-vrrhal cxpri'ssions- dors not iiivolvt^ {\\v wsv ol NvriUcii or 

spoki'ii NNorils or twprrssions. Hicsi' iiiNolvc 
a. Kaiial cxprcssioiis-HKit iiias ilisplav ai;riM'iiii'nt or ilisajuriTiiu'nL 

plrasuri' or ilisplcasiirr. roinlort or pain, 
h. Bodily iicsturcs-slimnniiin iUv slionldtMs. hiniinn away Ironi Hie 
speaker, wrin'^iiiy llir liaiitls. howinn or sliakinj; 

T\\v (li»priv(»(l Irarnrr. llionyh lu'inii HnaMc to rrail llic prinU'd paj^r or 
even to decipher the terminologies n.snally assoeiated with those who are 
advoeales ol the "elahorate lan^uane assoeiated with the niiddle-elass. 
are (jnite sensitive and aente when it eonies to reading laeial expressions 
and interpreting !)odily i;estnres. The ABK teaeher would do well to ae- 
(|naint herself with tlu* tn(*aiiin^s or tlu* intc*nt ol the depriv(*d in tluMr ns(* 
of non-verhal lanyuane. By the way of example, jaekie Hohiiison tlu* eele- 
hrated Blaek hasehall player was (*jeeted from a i^atni* npon one oeeasion 
simply lu'eause he spat npon the ground. It seems that jaekie was at tlu* 
liome plat(* in the proe(*ss of hatiini^. I he piteher thr(*w the hall to jaeki(\ 
who tlioui^ht that it was not a strike, allowed the hall to pass him hy. \Mu n 
the uinpirt* ealh*d out "Sl IUKK ^ jaekie looked at him with astoni.shiiKMit 
and simply spat npon the turf. Thi* umpire innnc^liatc'ly threw hiin out of 
tlie i^ame. jaekie. who no c'ouht prid(*d himself hp'.)n the possession of a 
"keen eye * espeeially in differentiating hetween a hall and a strike, 
thou^i^lit that h(* was Ikmui^ thrown out of the i^auie due to rac ial diserimina- 
lion-simply heeause lu* was a Blaek. iVrliaps the faet of the matter was 
tliat Jaekie did not know that the umpire* (who w.is the ineMuher of another 
minority i^roup) eonsicKMed his aet an insult. Sonu* minority groups wIumi 
tlie\ wish to express extreme di.snust. or utter a personal insult, do so hy 
simpl\ spitiiui^ on th(* ground at the feci of the* ititencK^d vietiin of the in- 
tend(*d vituperation. It isejuite possihh* that jaekie had no intent what(*V(M 
of insulting the* umpire, lie siinplv was iirnorant ol tlu*ir non-vcM'hal ex- 
pressions. This e.xainple is i^iNcn for the pmpose of indieatinii; to the AliK 
teaeher. who in working with the depriveil learner, that miless they are 
hilly ac(|nainted with tlu* non-vc^-hal laMi;ua^e of this i^roup. they may in- 
sult tluMu unint(Mitionally thoui^ii it may he. Thu'. it is highly important 
that individuals working with illiterates or semi-illiterates he ever eon- 
seious ot the extreme sensitivity of this i^roup as th(*y attempt to interaet 
with tliem. 

Harrirrs to (A)ttimntiicatunis: TeailuMs. espeeially those in deprived 

areas ollen ask the (|tiestion: '"Why can t I eo unieate with them?** 

"Why do llie\ ptMsist in remaining silent when I try to talk to them?** In 



cliiss, why iirc iIu»n so swWvw silciil?" "W'Iin do lln»v piMsisl in iisint; 
lIuMi" (litiUrls and oIIhm lornis ol hroki ii Kiiulisli?" "W Iin liuN tMrt tlu»ir 
loinuM li'iidiiMs liMiiilil lliiMM lo think and lo lidk |)ro|)iMlvy" do iluA 

m'slicnliitc so vinoi'onsly wIhmi spi^ikinn ^nidci tMiiotionidi/i'd londilions?" 
Answers to {\\vsv (|ni'slions an' n»lalivi'l\ simple lo llu* person ol experi- 
nur working in uliello areas. Thry realize tliat nuniN harriers hinder tho 
eif'orls ol the deprived and the aHhienl lo eounnnnieule. Aniony these are: 

1. The mr'ml luimcr. In nianv inslaiiei^s enslonis and traditions deeree 
that the dillerent raees do not eonverse Irin^ly, The majority raee is 
tani^ht to look down with disdain upon the tninoritv i{ronp« xshieh 
heeause ol its low soeio-eeonoinie statns, is eonsiilered to he interior 
lo the majority uroup. The minority jiroiij), havint; been tan^ht hy 
adverse treatment that they are interior, soon hej^in to leel that thev 
are indeed inlerior, anil i^idenee this laet in their attempt at linnnis- 
lie intereonrse with the majority. In many situations the minority 
in(Mnl)er is taught to retrain Irom looking his superior in the taee 
when IxMiii; addressed hy him. 

2. Social stfitus. Soeial status has a ureal inipaet upon the ereatiou ol 
harriers between the dillerent nrou[)s. The low-ineome j^roup, heinn 
the victims ol a "restrieted lannuane", are at a disadvantane when 
attiMn[)tinn to read or listen to the lannna^e used hy the allluent. 

.'i. E<'()ti<miir status. Though they olten dtMiy it, or ptM'haps do it unin- 
tentionally, soeiety does not eonsider it desirable or advisable to talk 
witli the ih^priveil Ireely. In eonversation a vertieal rather than a 
horizontal relationship exists between the alllnent and the deprived, 
T\iv altluent talks /r>, rather than with his subordinates and interiors. 
.A ilillerent tone ol voiee used in a dillerent manner is used in ad- 
tlressin.n individuals ol diflerent social elasses. The deprivoil sense this 
and leel tlu* dilleriMitiation most kecMily. Some persons ihink that 
those from low-ineome ijronps sim[)ly do not deserve the eourtesv ex- 
tendeil to others. Consider the ilillerenee made* by a teaeher or a po- 
lieeman wIkmi adilressiiin a nu'uiber of the rieher class as compared 
with his eonunand ^iven to the lower-ineome individual. 

4. i uUural dixcri^rnvr. The term eidtural divergence is used her<' in 
prelerenee to the more popidar term "I'ultmally deprived." The rea- 
son should be obvious. There simply aren't any individuals or groups 
svho are deprived. .\ll inilividuals have beliels, values, customs and 
traditions, hop(*s and h'ars, loves and hates, tools and artifat^ts. and 
other things tluit i^o to eomprist* what anthropologists call culture. 
However, il their eulttuo is dillcM-ent from the majority they are 
calh*d culturally d(*priv(*(l and efforts to communicate with th(*m are 
( urtail(*d. 

5. Past experi(»nces--The past expcriciices to Ns hieh tli< learner has been 

exposed have i^rc^at impact upon his present behav- 
ed 62 
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\o\ . Tliis slalt'incnt is ivwr wUviUvv or not i\\v cxpr- 
vivwvv Ims Uvvu actual or vicarious. llovvi'Vi'r, it 
{\\v v\\)vv\v\\i.v has hivii plcusaiil and protitabli' 
{\\v IcanuT is likflv lo want io \v\)cd{ ihc I'XpiMi- 
v\\vi\ II it has Ikhmi painlul anil nnpli^asant, hi* is 
hkfly lo avoid il. Sonu' of iUv pasl twpt'ricnct's that 
alli'C'l the K»arniM' art* 
a. (ironp rxpericMurs- those that \\v has iwpi'rinuvil within the 

l^ronp or lu'tvveiMi ins ijronp ami another. 
I). Faniilv experiences— family M'hitionshi|)s anti ex|)erienees that 

have t ken |)hK'e with parents, sil)hn<s, and 
other relatives 

V. Peer experiences— those experiences to which he has heen exposed 
as a nHMnh(M' of liis own uronj). lie is likely to 
ailopt their customs, heliefs, values, etc. 
d. Individual i'xperiences--thc experiences that he has heen exposed 

to as an individual usually have their ori- 
gin in, or evolve from, his experienci's 
with the three fore nu'ntioned groups, 

Stich factors as heliefs. values, hate, hiases. hiijotry. or even love are not 
inate or inhorn. KatluT they are the outcome of experiences that the per- 
son has had as the menjher of a ii^nmp or as an individual. 

Hriiliics to CommuuiiVtions: Althounh Uiere are many barriers to com- 
munications there app(*ar to he many niorc hrid^res than harriers. And the 
possihihties for the huilchnu of better bridijcs are even greater. The prob- 
lem seems to be that of involviny more individuals in the bridne-lMiildinn 
process and the critical task of influencing' more people to make iise of the 
i)rid.ues in their efforts to comnuinicate with others more effectively. Some 
of the factors or bridges that tend to facilitate connnunications are: 

1. The pe(>ple centered conei'[)t-to care about peo[)le and what hap- 
pens to people. 

2. Knowledge of, and respect for, the comnmnicatee rcyardless of class 
or race. 

3. Heconnition and appreciation of the contrilmtions of other individ- 
uals and .uroui)s. 

4. Hecoijnition of the cultural (Hver.ueneies anions and between 
yrotips. 

5. Knowledge of the person or yronp with whom yon would 
connnunicate. 

0. Similiarities in past and present expericnces-the church, the 
schools, social oruani/ations, btisincss oryani/ations, family lite, etc. 
7. An open-minded a[)proach to discussions and conveyance of itieas. 
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S. I'.lriiial Ninilami- ai^aiiisl hiast's. hinolix, and pii'jiKlic r. 

( iicaliT appeal lo [\u* hcliaN ioial st iiMu t s in soU ini; soc ial proMt'ni ». 

10. Moil' Iai1nali/ati(ni in tlii' pi'iiMinial si^aiih loi Tiuth. 

11. Moil' fxliMisiNf wsv ol [\\v scit'nlilif nu^tliod in prohK'ni-soUinn. 

12. A ninif t onipii'licnsix c tonct'pt ol tin* nit'anini; ol llu* li'ini 
c'onnnnnity. 

13. I'm* ol nion* i*Hoi t to nncK*i stand and acci^pt tlu* I'nitnral dilii'ivnivs 
in otIiiTs. 

I t. .Acrcptancc* ol snb-standard Kni;lisl) as a tool lor inloi tnal coinninni- 
cations and tlu' nsi' ol Knulisli as a sft-ond laniinanf for nsr in formal 
sitnations. 

15. ( ircatcr i*lfort to nndi^rstand tlu* lin^nistic patterns of tin* deprived. 
IH. (ireater attention to dillerenees in written anti oral or spoken 
lMii;lisli. 

17. Mori' interest and effort in nnderstandini; non-verbal lannnaijes of 
tile depriveil. 

IS. ( ioniinnnieatini; with the deprived on their ow n linjunistie level. 
IW. Itasini^ eonnnnnieations on the experiences of the learner. 

20. More simplif ied use of lini;nistii's in conversing w ith the deprivi'd. 

21. Kxereisini; more eare in interpretint; the meanings and intent.s of the 
eomniunieator. 

22. Try to avoid (as mneh as possihie) the possibility of amhii^nitv in the 
eomnnmieative process. 

23. Make a more intens*' * stndy of the meaninij of the torm 
eonnnnnieation. 

24. More intcnsiN'e stndy or the many problems that beset human kind 
in the aiea of Innnan relations. 

25. l)e\'elopment of a horizontal rather tban a vertical approach in con- 
vcrsinn with the depriNcd. 

It is suui;cstcd tliat tliese twenty live planks proposed for llie constrnc- 
tion of a hridire should do nmch to facilitate the comnunncative process 
between and aniontj different groups and iudividuals-particidarly in the 
domaiit of the deprived. 

(iouHnuuication as liw art. a science, and a skill that permeates a sector 
of man s relationships with his Icllows. It affects every facet of Innnan en- 
deavor. \\ ithout connnunicatious bn.siness would be impo.ssible; social 
r(*lationshtps would be chniinished: and livini; w itbiu groups would be all 
but impossibl(\ ( ionnnunicat ion helps to dissiminate new and discovered 
kuowliMlt^e; it protuotes the development of human relations; it assists in 
the ( bani;i' and deN'elopnu'Ut of more desirable attitudes: it lu'lps in the 
discussion ol problems that result in peaceful solutions; it helps to elimi- 
nate tlie need lor slrife that h^ids to war; it serves as a somcc ol con- 
solation to those wlio arc distri'ssed and disconsolate; and it helps to break 
clown the barriers of inismiderstafidini; diat impede man's progress in de- 



vrlopiiin a UviWx rnviroiiiiu'iil in Nvliiili lo live. All of the artivitics in 
wliit li wvdw onuanos uiay In* oilluM' iniprovnl or liantlit appecl U\ i-onnnnni- 
nilion. No pn)l)lenis lhal involve nioro llian one intlivitlnal can hr vWvv- 
tivi'lv soImhI witlioul tounnnniralions. IVacliiiin and Iraininn (as a pro- 
trss) NVouUlhr non-cxistcnl wilhonl foninniniialious ol sonic kind verbal 
or non-\rrl)al. NVillioul aid of connnnnit alion llu' Hionnhlsof iUv ijri'al 
sfliolars of die pasl and present wonld he a 1osl eliord" in the ureal ehain 
of thonnht and events that has led num ont into the snnli.nht of reason and 
intellinenee. It spearheaded the "Colden Aije" of (ireeee: it resnlted in the 
Urandeur that was Konu' s; it created ihe international niiijht of the British 
Knipire: it nourished the eherisheil seeds of ^'Liberty. lM|nality. anil Free- 
dour* whieh eoniprise the cherished ideals of America. Aud> the lack of it. 
ha.s caused the disintenration of empires, eivili/atious. families, anil other 
institutions too numerous to mention. It eauseil the downfall of the empire 
of Attila the Nun; of Ctnuhis Khan; of the Third Keich under Hitler; and 
the Kacist novernment under Mussolini. Throuijh the a: of eifei tive com- 
munications most things are possible. Conlrawise, without it. almost noth- 
iu,H is possible that is desirable. 

In addition to non-veH)al eonnnunication. man uses at least h)ur other 
means of conversinij with his fellows; 1) readinij. 2) wriliny. 3) speaking, 
anil 4) listeninij. It appears that sihools (at least) have placed more empha- 
sis and importance npon the acquisition of skills that are involveil in read- 
ing and writing than they have in skills dealini; with speaking and listen- 
inij. (ienerallv. those whose vocal anil auditory orijans are unimpaired do 
the most of their conniiunicatinn throunh the media of speaking and listen- 
ing. If this is irue-and it seem> to be so -then it seems that schools would 
place more empliasis upon the developnienl of skills in speakinij and lis- 
teninij. This is not to sa) that skdis in readinn and writing are imimporlant. 
but it does snunest. that skills in oral lan.nuane expression is of more impor- 
tance. In the AHK cla.ss the teacher would do well to spend more lime and 
effort in teaching the pupil to express himself clearly, coherently, and con- 
cisely, (ilaritv. eoherenee. and conciseness will do nmch to aiii*;menl his 
ability to listen more effectively. Me shonid be lan.uhl to (as he listens) be 
on the alert for kev words and key sentences. He shouM be tauijlit to read 
the newspaper and current news with more meaninnfulness. lie shoiilil be 
helped to see and understand lhal in the news story lliere are also "key 
parayraphs -the essence of the story is usuady found in the first para- 
Uraph of the storv. With ihese fads in mind he may not be able lo read the 
storv as it appears in the news article, bnt will be able to discuss the article 
intelhuentlv with others who have read the same article, or even ijive oth- 
ers- who niav not luive read ihc arlicle-an accurate aceounl of the story 
as it appear(^il in ihe written report. An old cliche states that "We learn to 
do bv doini;." This indicates that we learn lo speak or converse throu.nh 
speakinn and conversinij. we learn to listen through listenm.u. and w v learn 
lo tliink ihrounh analy/inn what we have heard, written, and spoken. By 



pliu iiii; more ciiipliasi.s upon [Uv dt-v flopmnit of .spcukiiiji ""^1 lisU-iiiiin 
skills. {Uv tfiidu'i may do iiiiicli to dispel ilie iii.sirmit\ ol the pupil when 
lit' is called upon to express liiinsell orally in class. It more emphasis is 
platvd upon • what is hriniisuU" than the manner in u hirh it was said the 
pupil may he more eomlortahle and will experience Ics anxietv in ex- 
pressinn hiiusell pnhlicly. It is commonplace to hear the disadvantaged say 
(When called npon to express himsell puhlicly in an andicnce situation) "1 
just can't exprcs,s myselt in puhlic, " Vet. when the same individual is in the 
midst ot a ^roup of his Iriends. as.sociates. or peers, he may he (|uite voeul. 
The fact is. he may he the most vocal of the yronp. And why is this? The 
answer is simple: I) he knows that he is known and accepted by tlie ^roup, 
2) he knows that they "din" his lin>;nistics or "linno", 3) he knows that they 
u atit to hear what he has to say, therefore they are listenin>;. 4) he knows 
that he will not he critici/ed h)r the manner in which he conveys his mes- 
Siine. therelorc he is at ease in his manner of spcakini;. ami 5) lie realizes 
that in ortlei to yet thronyh to his listeners (an idea that seems to have es- 
caped the insights of teachers) he must talk with them in lan.nua^e that the 
«ronp l an uiiderslaiul. and. he must base his examples upon the past expe- 
riences of his listeners. Few teachers realize the importance of this 
.strateny. 

The effectiveness of the teacher nniy he enhanceti if they Init realize the 
importance of connnunications; how //i,-,y-tlie teacher-as well as the pu- 
pils express them;.elve.s. Pupils may he nn)re easily motivated if they are 
helped to understand that nettint,' a joh depends upon communications; 
Heltinj; alonj; on the joh. entails coinnmnication.s; cstahlishiuf; i',ood home 
and family relations involves connnunications; securinj; a loan or seekinj; 
a.vsistance from puhlic a.^encies. is related to coniinuiiication.s. enj;a>;inn in 
.social intercourse with one's fellows retjuircs coinnnmieatioii.s. dropping 
out ()t school may have hem caused hy pocir cominnnication.s. and success 
or Jaihire in life may he predicateti npon conniiunication.s, In short, com- 
municalioii.sare involved in everythinj; wc ilo. .say. read, write, or think. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN ABE 

What Ls mi dnt by the tewi curricuhim? This is a very important (jues- 
tioii, for the ineaiiinj; that different educators jjive to the term deter- 
mines in a j;reat nnmntr hi)\v they view, study, and attempt to de- 
velop the curricuUini. Some educators view the curriculum merely as 
a selected course of study; others view it as a series or sequence of 
courses prescribed by the school for the learner; still others view it as 
those planned learning experiences provided the learner under the di- 
rection of the school; and still others view it as the total learning ex- 
periences of the leanier in his environment, whether under the direc- 
tion of the school or not. This comprehensive concepts of the term 
curriculum implies tbat more agencies and institutions than the school 
contribute to the learning experiences of the pupil; that the learning 
environment extends far beyond the four walls of the schoolroom; 
that relevant subject-matter may be fomid, studied, and HC(iuired out- 
side the school as well as in the classroom. Thus it may be seen that 
the concept that one accepts as a definition of curriculum will have 
great implications for him not only as a potential curricnlum worker 
bnt also as an educator. One who holds that the curriculum functions 
only within the classroom, under the direction of the school, is likely 
to look with di.sdain upon tho.se learning experiences that occur with- 
out the wails of the school. Likewise, one who looks upon tlie text- 
lK)ok as the main source of curriculum content is likely to look ask- 
ance at supplementary materials that may be acquired through a 
.study of current literature and events. 

The ImfHMance of Curriculum Study and Revmon. Years ago, 
when life was relatively simple, when few changes were apparent in 
technology, science and industry, when the home provided all of the 
basal training necessary for gainful employment, and when the only 
formal training essential was a ciisory knowledge of the 3-R\s, curricu- 
lum change and development was quite a simple matter. The fact is, 
those who even considered change were looked upon with suspicion 
and disgust. However, the Renais.sance in science and letters de- 
stroyed the former mental apathy. The scientific method quickening 
the minds of men with its "critical inquiry" stimulated advances in 
many fields. Scientific inventions began to replace old fashioned tools 
and machinery and a.s these dimini.shed there became a noticeable de- 
crease in the demand for unskilled labor. Automation and technology 
made revolutionary changes in "the world of work*'. The invention of 
printing made books and literature that were here-to-fore imattain- 
able to the masses available to the many and at economical cost. In- 
creased leisure, caused by the advance in technology and automation 
gave men more time to think through .some of the persistent problems 
that lK?set them. As knowledge began to increase and spread from the 



tiassrs to ihv iiiass(s. it hftaiin' iiurfasiiiyly fvidiMit that tlu* lioiiu' 
could no loii^iT siTVf as tlir solt» aniMu v or institution lor provitlini; 
ilsolTsprin<4s with tht» nrrcssiiry skills rssiMitial lor livint; in a scicutilii* 
Nvorlth and in an t'VtMM'hannint; dtMuocrac v. It has htru said that UO 
\n r ciMit ol tlu' inventions in tin* world sin('t» tlicdaun ol l ivili/ation 
Wiiw ot'iiiri'd duriuu tlw priM'ut din adt'. And, it has Uvvw sujunrsttMl 
that till' prcsi'nt si icntific knou liMltif that wr art' tr\ inu to transmit to 
our vounn K'arnfrs will hi' ohsoli'tf within anotlu'r dt'tadt*. Kattors 
liki' thesi' should indicate the inipiTativi' ni'cil of continuously revis- 
ini; thr iMuriculunL 

In a previous paragraph it was su^nt'stcd that clilltMent t'ducators 
dflinc'tl tlu' ti'rni i-urritnhnn in dilh'ri'nt nrannt'rsand thus w viv iiki'lx 
to view curriculum ik'vcloi.mcnt in contrastini; ways. In attcmptini; 
to develop a rationaK' lor curriculum development individuals or 
Uronps are (|uitc likely to view the tasks t'roin one ul' three vantaije 
points: 

A. Curriculum Development As A Prohleni 
H. Cnrrieulnm Development As A Process 
(lurricuhnn Development As A I'roduct. 

A. (Mrrirulwn nn clopmi nt As A Vrol)lvm: This uroup will he prohahly 
ill the uuijoritv. They prohahly will contrihnte less to the task, con- 
secjuentlv thev will uain t»ven Icvs from the experience. They consider the 
tusk as oiu» tliat is lormitlahle. (piite impleasant, too technical a task to he 
tackled hv ordinary teachers; so, the\ would prefer that an (\\pert he 
called in to tell them not only wliat to do l)ut to actiially do the joh h)r 
thetti. Teachers in this i;roup consider the task ol" curriculum deN clopment 
as one that lies outside their center ol interest. 

H. Cunirulutn DrvclopmrnI As A hvnss: This «;roup is likely to he in 
the ininoritv. And. thouuli one is not likely to lind the finished product (the 
completed cnrrieulnm) as perfect and as scholarly as the one that the 
former uroup hatl the expert(s) to prepare for them, one is likely to find a 
Uroup of leacliers who h;ive ^rown imint'usi'ly as a result ot haviiiij none 
through the man> experiences essential in dcvelopinu a cunicninin. The 

irroup that considers enrricul development as a pn)ccss is likely to ^row 

ill aeademie statue in such areas as I ) more extensive knowledge ol the en- 
vironment in which he works; 2) more inh)rmation on the people he will 
teach and attempt to work with; 3) more insights into the customs, inort's. 

value svstems. heliefs, hopes, h'ars etc. of the co mnity; 4) improved 

skills in lininan relations; 5) a more comprehensive coneept oi the entire 
spectrum of the educational system in which he will work; 0) the estah- 
lishment of Ix'tter parent-teacher relationships. 7) improved lacnUy mo- 
rale within the svsteni; 8) and improved schoohcoimimnity ndationships. 
Thus the teaclicr in the H Croup is likely to make hetter use of the ilevjce 
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or llir (Miniinhiiii in ssliii li sUv lias Ix'i'ii cnijaniHl in ilcvvlopiiin than {he 
Icailicis in (iionp A wlio wrw \\\r\v\\ I'ctfptors. raHu r Hiaii parHtipators. 
in llu' ili'vi'lopnu'nl ot* {\\v task. Il may he stated \\v\v that the process in 
this fast' is of umuv importance than the prothiet. 'I'lie process helps to de- 
velop tlie teacher. 

(i. (^tirriruluin l)n clopincnt .A.v.A hoduvt: Needless to say the manner 
in Nvhieh the enrrienlnni worker yoes ahont the task of dexi'lopinii or se- 
eurinn a enrrieuhun depends to a i^reat extent npon the desired pnrposes 
and ouleonies. If the pnrpose is to merely ae(|uire an ontline or hnlletiii 
tliat one may use as a enrrieuhun i^nide, the easiest way in wineh to do this 
is the manner in wliieli (ironp A Niewed the problem. 'I'hat is, secure au 
expert to nn rite the curriculum materials, and then he f inishetl with the 
task. In a situation like this piwhaps neither teacher nor pupils will he as< 
sisted in academic urowth. But. they can siiy in the least, that we do have a 
curriculum h)r our school. Of course in a situation like this the document is 
mdikely to he used anyuay; that is. until a visitor from the State Depart- 
ment of lulucatipn. or some accreditinn aijency visits llu* school and asks to 
see tilt* curriculum design. 

Those wlio N iew ihe curriculum as a product may he c<insi<lered as a 
cross hetueen (ironp A who considered curriculum <levelopment as a 
prohleni. and (Jroup W who considered the task as a process. Whereas 
(ironp A favored tlie hirinn of* an expert to perform the task, and (iroup H 
(with administrative lielp and techniial assistance from selected consul- 
tants) performed tlie task themselves, (Jroup (! selected segments of* the 
activities of* hoth (iroups A and H. Tliis is to say, that tliey felt tliat experts 
should he called in to guide the thinking, planning, and decision-making of 
tlie activity. In addition to this they selected a groiip of teachers on the 
faculty (referred to as "The (ionnnittee On (lurriciihnn Development to 
perform th(» task of writing the cmriculum. 'I'Ims it may he seen that a mi- 
no>*ity report or proiluction was in the making. Only outside experts, and a 
sn.all segment of the local staff were employed in the curricula venture. 
Tliis may indicate that only a small segment of the faculty and stU(U'nl.s 
were henefitted h\ the academic task of cnrriculum development. The 
*'Let (Jeorge do it thesis" simply will not NNork in (effective curriculum 
development. 

II. liwnitial I'M mcfit.s hi Cumrulunt Ihrclopnirut: Several approaches 
can lu^ made to cnrricuhim development and many approaelies have 
l)een attempted witli varyiuL' degrees of success. Some ..pproaches 
liave invoh i'd tlu' inclusion of cm riculum experts at the i».vpcnse and 
exclusion of tlie instnu'tional staff, whose joh it is to implement the 
curricuhun. Some educators have mude tlie program a 'liodge- 
potlge * process wherein courses are added here and Tiere as a rcMilt 
of popular (IcuuukI and as a matt'M of attempting to "keep up N\itli 
the joueses." Others have nuule the program a *\cissors and paste" 
affair in uhich new cloth is attempted to he comhined with old, worn 
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(Mil hihrii^s, "lU'w wiiif is alli'iiipUMl lo hi' pul inlo o\d hoUlos" 
whidi in ;my rase leaws nininilnm drvt'lopnioiil as a process io ho 
one Ihiit is frinhlfnlly hirkiny in oftVclivt'iioss. KiiuiliV, tlioiv are ihosc 
who approaeh llie lask honi a h),nieaK seieiilil'ie point of view. Before 
etii-auiii.u in llie lask of aelnally revisinu; llie enrrii nhnn llie yronp al- 
lenipls to eonie lo urips with sneli (jnesUons or problems as llu'se: 1) 
W'lial ilo we, as a yronp, mean by the term enrrienlnm? 2) What revi- 
sions are needed in onr present enrrieuimn? 3) NMiy are these revi- 
sions necessary? 4) Whose joh is it to deternnne tlu» neeessary revi- 
sions? 5) What are the hasie needs of pnpils in onr sehool? (>) llow 
mav these needs best determined? 7) Who shonid be involved in the 
proeess of deterniininii; needs? S) Are their priorities or level of needs, 
and if so, how may these best be determined? ^)) llow nmeh knowl- 
edge do we possess on the environment, the eommunity, the peopli*, 
and till* situational complexes within wliieh tlu» emrienimn will be 
iiiipleniented? 10) What are the inherent beliefs and valoe palternsof 
the sehool-eoiiniiuiiity? ID What is the attitmie of the popniaee to- 
ward ehani;e? 12) Wluit type of leadership is evident ii» the eoMiinn- 
iiitv and within the sehool? These and odier (|nestions and problems 
seem to iiulieute a need of knowledge of die essential elements in enr- 
rienlnm development. 13) To what extent, i* any, are our eonrses of 
stndv relevant to tb.e needs of onr pnpils and the needs of soeiety? 14) 
Are there ()tlier ayeneies in the eommmnty that may make valid and 
vahuible eontribntions to the aeademie u;rowth of our pnnils. and <laie 
we have the eonra^;e to sn^;.nest that these eontribntions and/or expe- 
rieiiees be yiveii eredit on the pnpil s records though, or altlion.nli, the 
experieiiees were not ae(|nired v ithiii the h)nr walls ol the elassrooin? 
14) Does the pnblie sehool have a monopoly on the trainine;, aea- 
dtMnie development, and the expeeted sneeess of the learner? 15) II 
the answer is in the affirmative (and hopefully it will not be) then 
does not this iiiipl\ that the pnblie sehool and its system likewise have 
a nionopolv on the responsil)ility h)r the failure of hundreds ot thou- 
sands of pupils who are forced to attend sehool by the sheer foiee ot 
the M'liool attendaiiee law? W) If other ayeneies, institutions, and or- 
irani/atioiis-servimi; the pnblie- are held aeeouiitable for iUr prod- 
ucts that they place upon the market, should not the public schools 
(createit, founded, and hiiided by the public) be held aieountable for 
the products-- tbe pupils-that they place ujxmi the market as finished 
products? 17) By what h)riiiula or lo.nisties have we arrived at the coii- 
chision that sixteen Cariie.nie Units, or four years of intensive study 
were necessary for each pupil in hi.nh school or college for completion 
of retjuirements for yradiiation -considering the established cliche 
that "all pupils are uiii(|ue in that tiiey are definitely different."? IS) 
lo what extent are our * Vxpressioiial beliefs" (those to which we 
merely .Hive lip-service) in harmony with onr "operational beliefs" 
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tlliosc (ImI jir iii(li( ;it(*(l l)v our lu'liiix ior )? lU) How miicli. il iinv. 
sIkmiKI our pupils, oiir pupiTs pur(»iil\ and tlu» (o(al counuunjls he iu- 
\()IvimI ill tlic process ol ( urricMiluui (l(»V(»lopnn'n[r' 2(1) KinalK . do 
\\wv K\ul(»rslup. lollowslup. IVIlow sliip. "hulldon Icuafilv " and 
every essculial (»lfnnMj( tjccrssius Ut do die johr* 

(^)ucsli(>ns sucli as those meulioned in die previous para^^raph seem to iu- 
dieaU' a i^roup tliat is. iu tlie outset, eouiiuy lo i^rips w illi llie erilieal lask 
ol identiU inn ^'Hiy varied and interrelated prohlenis that involve the 
process ol i nrrii uhnu de\clopnienl. Sneh a nronp. eonsiderinn sueh (|U(vs- 
lions, are (|nile likely lo make ;i disliuet diHereiilalion helween /ho/>//7//.v, 
and mere SYMPTOMS ol PHOHLKMS. Sueh ineidenei's as these uiay in 
ilieair .s|/h//>/(»///.v ol proMenrs. rather than the proMein per se. Myid(»uee ol 
svmploms ol proMenis are (MkouiIhmI in sueh stiilements or (|ne.stions as: h 
\\'h\ don't onr ehildrcu like to uo It) sehool? 2i Whv is there so uiueh ovi- 
denee ol delieieneies in rtvulinuy .1) Why iwv appropriations lor the ad- 
vanicmeul ol education so rre(|nenlly lnrue<l down hy the general puMie? 
I) is lli(»re such a lack ol parental support and uarlieipaliou in P'l A 
McelinnsV o) \\'h\ is there evideuee of increased erinn* and lawlessness in 
ihe puhlif schools, despite the increased (»x|)endilure ol lun<ls to annmenl 
ihe srrviecs ol the puMie schoolsr* (i) Why are the dcpriv^Ml tlhose iu ihe 
ylu'lto areas) up on education, and down on the sehoolsy 7) Whv do leai'h- 
IMS. "Parveuues". who just recently cnnMUcd Irom uhcltom <»xhil)il 
such uross iiilnlcrancc of others, those who are still <'nniesh(»d in the ^iuan- 
lie uripsol ihr nlicllo? 8) Why can'l lliey. like we (the newly arrived) pull 
ihemsi'lves up In iheir o\n n hoolslrapsy The ((neslions could yo on and on, 
l)Ul ihe crux ol the mailer is this: thcM* are Micrely s\ niploms ol proMems. 
The real pioMiMUs can he conlronled in ihe (|Uesli(nrs sumresled in a 
I'ormrr paranraph ol this chapter. What llicu. are ihe esseulial elements ol 
rurricuhuu developmenl? What **ear-marks" (Hslinuuish the eurricuhun 
developer from his eonulcrparl. the "wonlil-he-edueator, and curriculum 
worker? 

The followiun (demeuls mmmu lo he essential lo the eHcclivcncss of any 

( urricuhim d(^il;n: 

A. The I1iilim>i>hti: What are the hasic hellels ol tlx* school, the coni 
munity, and those with tin* most inllnenc(* in the connnunitvy 
What ar(» their Nahu^-pallerns? How eonsislenl are their heliers 
and hehaviors? How {hr^ what they "say that they Relieve" coin 
cide with what they actnalls do? Questions such as these indicate 
that the pivotal poin; ol (leparlnre*in any pronram orcurrieunnn 
de\( lopmenl are ihe heliers, values, atliludes and customs oi ihe 
people. 

IV l*nquis('s: T\\r second essential elenien* seems lo he that ol eslah- 
lisliinn purpos(»s and the seltinu ol noals. Needless to sa\ , the pur- 
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|)()s(»s should cmaiuilc or (»N(jK(' Ii'oiii [\w hasic pliilosopliy. Hn* 
iolloNsiiiH s( l oi i rilcria should cliaiacliM I'stahlisliiiu'iil t)i 
purposes; h tlic purposes should hi* staled iu siuiph*. i lcar-cnl 
laiiLMiam' tliikt is i»asilN undiTslood; 2' llu* piuposcs should laki' 
iuto cousidi ialion ihc (WpcrxMU'cs aud lh(* polculials ol the K*ar 
ucrs; :}) there should he hoth lon*i ranm* and short-rau^r purposes 
auil/or tj;oals: \\ there should he lAteusivi iuN olveuu'ut iu the 
Hoal-settiun process. I'hat is. the pupils should Im' iuvidxcil iu the 
settiut; ol yoals aud purposes, 5» As lar tis possible, the purposes 
should he stated iu hehavioral teruis; aud ()» the purposes should 
lie withiu the possihilitN ol aehiexeiueut hN the h aruer. 
(\>ntnit: Win tlu' philoso|)hieal Ix^liels have heeu deteruiined. 
aud the piuposes aud i^oals established, the ue\t stMjueutial step 
seeuis to Ix* that ol det(*ruiiuin^ the eouteut that will he used iu 
order to tu hieN c the stated pur|)oses that \sv\ v set h)rth at the he- 
yiuniun ol tlu* aeadeuiie veuture. Just here, it should Ix' poiut<'d 
out Miat subject luatter or eouteut uiay eouiprise uiore thau that 
that is uithiu the textbook, or auy other book as to that uiatter. 
Subject luatter or eouteut uiay be couccived as all of the e.xperi- 
euces that the learuer ac({uircs iu his total eu\ irouuieut. uo mat- 
ter Nvhi'tluT tlu' learuiun is acijuired uuder loruial or iuloruial cir- 
cUMislauc(»s. Kait is. iu uiauy cases the subj^'ct-uiattcr acijuiretl 
uuder iuh)ruial l ircuuistauces uiay he uiore uieauiuntul aud rele- 
vant thau uiauy ot those that an* provided uuder formal 
situatious. 

Mcthodw M(itrri(ils\ and Media: lOveu as the cout<Mit aud subj<vt- 
UKitter evolvi* froiu the stated purpt)ses ol tlu* curriculum, the 
uiethods. materials, aud uu'dia stem froui the selected eouteut. 
Heali/iui^ that each pupil is diih reut iu attitude. aptitmU*. aud 
abilities, aud that diffi'rcut pupils learu iu difh'reut uiautiersaud 
at iliHeriun rati's ol spi*cd. the effecliM- AliK teacher \\ ill seek to 
uuike herself the uiastcr of uiauy methods. Nh'tliods that succeed 
extraoriliiiarilv nm II with one yroiip of learners may be absolutely 
iiiefh'ctiNf and iuadvisable nn itii another yronp. even tlit)unb they 
be (Vjually iiitellineut and actidcmi''. The intent of this discussion 
is not to nive a review ol the iiiaMy methods that Ikinc proven to 
be eHcetive. Hatlier. the purpose is to stress tin* importance aud 
the relationships between methods, materials, and media, with 
the otIuM' CSV itial elements (/f tin* curriculuin (philosophy, pur- 
posts, and content i. 

I. Methods: \\\ consideriiitr and selectinn methods to use in the 
learniiiy activity, the instructor would do svrW to consider 
such factors as: I) the acadtMiiic potential of the pupils; 2) 
what are the purposes of this particular It arniiin cxperitMiee? 
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'^) how luav ihc purposi's ol {\\v Iramiiii; cxptMiciiir he lu'sl 
acliiovi'ily 1) lu'U'ioncimous or houioi^i'iinous is {\\v ijronp 
lhai lu* will uoikiny wilh in UMins ol inU'irsts, nirils. aca- 
(Iriuic pot(*i)tial. aiu! t*\p('ri(*nt ial hacki^t'onndsy 5) to w hat 
lent, il any. arc piX'siMil UK'lhods rHi'itivi' in nuu'tinn the 
iiri'ils tai ailcniii', emotional, psyt holonii'al, |)liysic al, and so- 
cial) in iniH'tin.n the neeils ol n»y pupils? (i) eonsiderini; the sit- 
uational eonipKw, just how lar will the eoniniunity allow me 
to no. land in the liijht of this very realistie nnlien) how far 
(lore till teacher ^o in the use of methods— thonijh effeetive in 
ujeetini; pupil's needs-are foreii;n. and undesireil hy the eom- 
innnityy 7) what inethod(s) ean best he used in dealiiii; with 
prol)len»s oi a controversial nature? and 8) how may eontenl 
and methods be hrouijht into eloser proximity, the one with 
the other? These (|nestions have, fur the most part, eoneerned 
themselves with the pn)l)lem of aeadeniie performanee. How- 
ever, in the eonsideration «)t methoils it is the intent of this dis- 
course to point out tliat nictliods as such, involve nmeh mt 
than the limited area of aeademie performanee and perusa 
In referrinn to methods we are sui;i;estini; a mort* 
prehensive eoiieept of the term and possibly a more syiv 
or "holisvie " view of the process. 1'o be brutally frank * ' v. 
we mention methods, we refer to more than the aeadeniie 
procedures associated with the achievement of si'lee' 'd suh- 
ject matter. Kather we refer to the many ways of doinij 
things" that are associated with the achievement of the many 
purpose's involved in the eilueational process. And what are 
thest*? The foHowiny (juestions may serve as overtures or en- 
trees to the prol)leni(s): 1) what are some desirable methods to 
use in ilevelopini; posiiivc human relationships in the ABK 
Proi;ran»? 2) what is the in»portai»ce ni ^rouf> (lytiamirs in cur- 
rienlum (ie\olopmei»t? 3) Mow and why should the learner(s) 
be involved in nu'thods that propose to advance the progress 
of the learner? 4) What n»ethod may he utilized in the in- 
creastMl use ol eonuunnity resources and agencies in the AHK 
Program? 5) llow may pu|)il involvement better enhance the 
program of "pupil proi;ress" in ABK? (i) How and why, should 
n»ethodolo.ny in teachinn a^Ndts vary from thoM used in teaeh- 
iny vonnijer learners? 7) What methods nuiy be used to in- 
erea.s4' "workinij relatioiishi|)s" between the AUK staff and 
tho'^e NN ithin the public schools? 8) What n»ethods may be used 
to Uiake the neneral public more ainirr of the ABK Pn)nram, 
its probhMUs, |ini|)()S(»s and practices? 9) What methods may 
be ' sed to a^ im' cooperative elh)rt (on the local. State, and 
National leve^;iri}the decrease, or elimination of illileraey in 
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all of llic Stales ol llic rnioii? 10) wluil incllHxhs^ may Ik* em- 
ployed U) assure more slriel aeeomilahilily of llie adnll learner 
who relunis lo seln>ol lor a ' seeoiid eliaiiee ? and linally 11) 
and lliis is a eriieial on(\ W'lial mc^lliodsts) are hciuii • 
onjjiil lo be used in lli(» assessment and evaluation ol the AUK 
Fronram? 

2. MatrnoLs: Methods depend upon tli(* stated purposi»s and the 
materials \o used depend upon the methods seleeted to 
aehieve the stated purposes. Appro\imat(*ly a deeaih* aj^o. the 
seleetion ot materials was a relatively simph* matter. There 
was .sueh a limited amount ol material that was suitable lor 
lh(» adult learner. WIkmi funds l)(»eam(» available lor the pur- 
chase oi mat(Mials lor WW, many eoinpanies attempted to 
solve the probhMU by merely ripping tin* eovcMs oil ot materi- 
als and books prepareil lor c*hildren and printing another 
eover with the pietiu'e ol an a<lult on th(» eover. lloVN'ever, the 
eoiitetit ol the book or bulletin remained the .v^me. It has 
taken almost a deeade lor the publishers to "eateh up' with 
the ({(Mnand h)r c urrent literature and materials in .\HK that is 
suitable* for th(* adult learner. Presently, there is siieh a vol- 
mninous amount ol material on the markd that is suitable lor 
the adult learner that the seleetion ol materials may comprise 
a eomplex task lor the .'VBI*; teaeher. In the seleetion ol appro- 
priate materials lor the adult learner the following <|U(»stions 
should hv ask(*d: 1) Is the material "adult-eentered *. tlfat is, is 
it centered about th(» interests and nec^ds ol' the adtilt learner? 
2) Is lh(^ lan.i;uai;e style written in a manner that may app(ud 
to adults? 3) .Are the materials j^eanMl to meet the needs of 
adult leartKTs in my particular j^roup? 4) \rv the materials 
both availal)lc and accessil)lc. that is. do we hav(» a(l(M|Uate 
funds to ac(|uire materials? 5) .Are the materials suuable 
for the proposed methods selected for the course? li) What arc 
the possibilities of improvisations of materials in the event 
there is a lack of funtls to ac(|uire the desired materi als? 7) To 
what ext(»nt. if any, may local agencies and instituHons be 
used in the ac(|uisjtion of needed materials and supplies? 8- 
What arc the po.ssil)ilities of *'tcacli(»r-niadc** antl "pupil 
made * materials as an alternative for lack of adc(|uate funds 
for materials? 9) Wliat arc the sources of fwv and/tu* in- 
expensive materials, and how can this somt t be maximi/ed? 
.And finally 10) How can selection of matcM'ials Se bes* in- 
tegrated with stated purposes; s(»lected content; and adople<l 
methods? 

3. A/er/ui; In considerini; ttinlia (the manner in which the con- 
tent. subj(»ct-niatter. or instruction is !o b(» conveNcd to th(» 
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l(Mi M('i i. IS lik( K to think ol audio \ jsiuils in tlu* loi in ol 
lundwiiH': lapc-ici'oidcis; casscdc plauTs; ovcrlu'ad piojci- 
tors; V i(l(M> ta|)(* (M|ni|)ni(i)t: record |)la\ ims; and a vast aira\ ol 
(V|ui|)Mi('nt that is on the niaiktM lor tin* spccilli* ptnpost* oi 
Lu il Mating tlx* t(M(-liin«j. and h ainin^ piocrss. I .ft tis liastiMi to 
stale that it is no( tin* intcnl ol (lu* lollouin^ statiMniMit to dis- 
v\'Ci\\[ (h(* ns(* ol t('('hnoloui(*al ('(jnipnuMil as an < Ur(*ti\(* 
ni(*aMs ol invdia in iiislniction, lor mass in(*dia is hen*, atui it 
appears to he hen* to sta\. However, it i^ snmL^ested that the 
"hardware" assoeialed with "Mnlti-niedia" is e\|)ensive to thi» 
extent (hat eonsidtM'ation ol \[^ a('(|nisition \\)\ the av(*raU(* lo- 
eal WW. s\st(Mn> is Intih*. il not loolish, 

Thoui^h mass nu^dia may do nmeh to laeilitatt* the tt^aehini^ 
and learnini^ proe(*ss one should rtMnemlxM' that ii^ass media 
(an never re|)laee th«' elleetive teacher in tin* ela.ssr(»(»m. 
'Hioni^h mass media ean stddom he used as a siihstitnte ior the* 
elleetive teaeher in tin* el*issr(»om. die elleetive t<Meher may. 

Kor e\ani|)le. at times she may he a tapi' n'e(»rder. lor she 
mnst keep in mind ii vast amonnt ol inlorniation on eaeh pupil 
as the\ interehanm' ideas and ens^am* in the teaehin»4 learniiii; 
|)rocess: at other times she ma\ he likened nnto a pieee ol 
andio'Vid(*o (M|ni|)ment in that as slu* (4i\ (*s otit v(*rl)al inlornia- 
tion that helps l(*ariier to uaiii a iin*ntal pittnic* ol what 
she is (lisenssini^. she at the same tinu' ^^ives a visnal pielnre ol 
what she is tiAiii«4 to eonvey to the learner. She <lo<vs this 
throiii^li laeial e\|)ressioiis; use ol die eyes: vaiiotis j^estiires 
and stances. (»te. And. at other times she ina\ he liki ned mit(» a 
ecmipnler lor she mnst kee|) in her "memory hank * a vast 
st(nclionse ol iiilorination that sh(* has (.garnered Iroiii the sev- 
eral disciplines to satisK the aeademie needs ol her pupils, 
rims, despite die laet that low -ineoiiie areas may he nnahle to 
pnreliase the more evpeiisive hardware essential lo a well de- 
veloped W'V, l*ro'4iam. tin*) iiiiiihl do nnu li to limit tin' d<'li 
eiene\ h\ hii 111(4 ^he t\ pe ol teaelaM w ho not only iiias . hn( in 
iiian\. iiiaii\ instances seiAcs as this type ol e(|nipineiit. 
I.. i'A'pi'ctcd (Uit((>ini\s: One ol the cliiel purposes ol the teaching- 
leariiin<4 process is to clianee the hehavi(H" ol the learner. II. alter 
il stM ies ol lcarnin<4 experiences, the learner heluiM's in the same 
maiiiHM tis he did prior to the eonrs(\ the h^arnini; (*\|)( ' ieiice iiia\ 
he said to ha\'e het'ii iii(*Hecti\e. There ap|)ear to he eliain^es in at 
Ic.ist three areas that eoiild n asonahK h(* (Apected ol the |)npil. 
and perhaps (A (he teach(M': \SK Attitudes: Skills; and 
Ktun('h'<lii<s. 

I . .\ftitn<l< s. What attitudes in the learner should he ehauyed, al- 
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Ii'hmI or (IcN doped? 
a. Docs llu' Iriirnrr cvitlciiu' [\\v willinniu'ss lo Ns illilioM 

jiKlticini'iil uDtil all availaMo facts aiv in? 
I). Doos IkvsIiow rospfi't for tin* rinlitsaiul opinions of oIIhts? 
V. Doi's III* slioNS u illiiijunt'ss lo i luumc liis opinions in llit* 

liylil of new fat l-fintlint; ovidiMicr? 
(I. Docs Ih» riMli/i' that snrli tliinns as tlioorics and print iplrs 

iwv viTv impersonal. That is to sav facts and trnth stand 

npon their own niiMMts ratluM' than how he feels about it. 

e. In the words of Kipling, can he "Walk with crowds and 
keep his virlue, or talk with khiiis and not lose the eonnnon 
touch?" 

f. i.iXW he honestly aiccpt himself as a person of worth and 
dignity? It is oidy hy doint; this that he can accept his fel- 
lows as such. 

Ih'sired Skills. AftiM- the completion of the course of study it 
seems reasonahh* to ivxpect that some of the folJowini; skills 
wiJJ )j;jve ])een dcM-lopcd (to a limited decree at least): 
a. Skills in thi' ari»a of humau-relatioiis. Jlow to "jjet alouy * 
with people even those who arc different in class, race, re- 
ligion fron» that of one's own class, ract\ or relit;ion. 
I). Skills in locatini; and usint; factual data and heini; ahle to 
differentiate these data from uK're "her(»-say" or 
propaganda. 

c. Skill in the ac(|uisition. ori;ani/alion. analy/ation and dis- 
semination of pertinent data essential to effective liviui; in 
a democratic society. 

d. Skills in t)ie use ol the prohlcm-solvini; methods and the 
application of this method to prohlem-solvini; in the prac- 
tical affairs of everyday living, 

e. Skill in conummication an<l the interchange of ideas xs ith 
others. 

, Knowli'ilne to He Aeijuired and Develuped Dm ini; the process 
of curriculuin dcN'clopment some of the following knowledges 
should l)c ac(|uired and developed: 

a, .A knowli»dt;c of the ditfcriMit types of curricuimn dcsinn 
that inay^ he used in the process of curriciihnn 
development. 

I). .A kiKmlednc of some of the technical terms that are fre- 
(|U(Mitly us(mI in curricuhnn development. Thisshoidd fai il- 
itate the interchange ol ideas in th(* process. 

c. A knowledge ol the importance of "yroup dynamics" in 
the < nrricnium deN'(>lopnicnt process, 

d. A kiir)wle<lt;e of tli<* teclmir|nes. tools, a^id trcntis in c»n- 
rictdnm developni(*nt. 

e. Knowlcdjjc^of the many critical tasks that cotitront the ciir- 



riciildiii worker and iUv dt^vrlopnitMit ol s(hii(» "kiiow-liow" 

ill a|)|)roiU'liiiii; i oiiiplctioii ol tlic tasks, 
il. Knowlfiluc of tlii» alliMKlfs and skills dial an* essential to 

the (*HeetiV(* d(*N (*lo|)nient ol a cnrrienluni. 
e. KnoNvledt;e ol tlie |)eo| le, the environment, tln» enstoins. 

niores, beliefs, ete.. in whieli the enrrienhnn is expeeted to 

l)e nsed. 

I. KnoNvlinlne of the iinportanee of the denioc ratie proeess as 
the uronp enya^es in eurrieuhini development and/or 
reN ision. 

ij. Knowledne of the lac I that enrrienhnn development and 
revision roiitinuonsly remain in a stale ol lln\: as seientilie 
and soeioloyieal ehanues heeome more evident, enrrienhnn 
work beeomes more eomplex and imperative, 
h. .\ "speakinn ae(|nainlanee" of the eharaeleri.slies ol the 
lluldf'ti Curriculutn, its meanini;, imporlanee, and how it 
operates to the ailvanla^e or to the disadvantane of the 
enrrienhnn worker. 
Curriculum Drrrlopiurui As \ Vnnvss: CviiUvl Tasks: It has been snij- 
nested that mrrienlnm development shonid be evolntionarv rather 
than revolntionarv. This statement indieates that the inrrieuinu! 
shonid nolvc ont of the total experienees of the people as the) eii- 
jiane in the evervilay affairs of livinij; as thev attempt to taekle the 
private and pnblii' problems that persistently beset thenu as tliey seek 
new answers to old probli'ms; and as tliey try to finil sohitions that 
will reallv uork in their own sitnational eomplex or locality. (!nrrien- 
hnn development leven as the demoeratie proeess) uu\\ he one that is 
slower than its lonnterpart -the revolntionary proeess-however. the 
etfeeliveni'ss of tlu* "I'volntionary proeess" tenils to offset the rapid 
ehanne of that that is assoeiated with revolntionary ehanue. And, 
lh()ni;h the }>r(Hlu('t of enrrienhnn ilevelopment (the ein rienlmii itsi'lh 
is of ntmost iuiportanee, it snunested in this report that the cunirU' 
lutn prorrw is of most iinportanee. As stated previonsly. it is throuuh 
the proeess that the personnel f^rorrv. 

ManN eritieal tasks eonlroiit the emrienimn worker as he sets abont 
his job ol workh^n with his .issoeiates to develop a hmetional enrric n- 
lum that is desii^ned in ih el the needs ol learners in his speeifie area. 
Neither time nor spaee nmII permit the fnll disen.ssion of these eritieal 
tasks. Snfliee it to say hat the tasks are nuMitioned lor the pnrposi* of 
poinlinu ont that the enrrienhnn eonnnittee shonid take these tasks 
into serions aeeonnt in developing the proposed enrri( iilnm: 
A. Idnililinition of The I'mhlctnisl- Il has been stated with a ureal 
deiMce of delensibililN that ''onee the problem has been idenli- 
li(*(L the solntion is mor<* than half assmMMl". In atttMnptinu to 
id(MitilN iht* probl(Mn the enrrit ninni eonnnitttM* shonid h(* eon- 
eenii'd with siieli (pieslions as: I) what appe. rs to be the deli- 
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niMK-ics ol iUr prcscnl curricula olTcrihtjs as Uicv relate to the 
lurds ol' our pupils? 2) What arc iUv apparcut ucccis ol our pu- 
pils, iu view ol llicir pcrt'oruiauc(» acadcuiically, ami iu view ol' 
llieir behavior as ihey euyaye iu activities of tlie coiuuuiuitv? :}) 
What curricula prescriptions need eliaunes, deletions, or in- 
novative inclusions to make the proyrani more relevant and et- 
tective? 4) What arc the present strengths ami weaknesses ot" our 
p.ronram? 

KstahlishiH}!^ CUnds: second critical task in the process of de- 
vclopim; the eurricnluin seems to he tliat of settini; forlli, or the 
esttiblishment of ^oals. Needless to say, tlie ijoals and/or purposes 
sliouhl he both loun-ranyed and sliort-rantjed. However, in the 
i'ixsv of tlio AHK learner it seems needful to state tliat tlie de- 
prived adult learner is more snisitii e to tlie importance of imme- 
(Hate needs, over tliose tluit are l()n^;-rant;c(k or to be aclueved in 
tlie inturc. 

lnv(>lvin}i Per.simnel In the Proee.s.s: 'I lie tliird crucial task in the 
<ieveU\\i\\w^V \>{ Ihe **TasV;*^ soeuis to .(»e tf\ut ot invo^vt;uwu< k\{ 
the personnel in the development of the prochict. The feasibilitv 
of this thesis is based upon the acceptance of the following 
assumptions; 

1. Those that are to be affected by the decision should have a 
share in the making; of the decision. 

2. Those that are involved in the process are most likely to expe- 
rience i^r^jwth, as a result of involvement in the process. 

3. The (wperiences and knowlednes of the many (in numerous m- 
stances) (weeeds those of the limited few, even despite the ad- 
vanced experience and knowledne of this selected and limited 
few. 

4. Inclusion and involvement of th(» massi's las well as those of 
tl*'' classes) may iiisme a more " 'holostic' or synoptic view'' 
than the view(s) advai.ced by the classes, or the more affluent. 

5. Involvement of the masses may more effectively utilize the 
human resources of the connmmity which is so conducive to 
curriculum construction and development. 

ihiianizdiion and Operation of the h'Ofiratn: Naturally, the orija- 
ni/ation and operation of the program will depend upon many 
factors. Chief amon,n these are 1) the established purposes of the 
proi^ram; 2) the potential and extent of the personnel available 
for work within the program: 3) the teatit.s and needs of the 
people fe*' whom the program was desinned; 4) the funds avail- 
able U)\' tfie establi.slunent and development of the program; 5) 
the proh'ssional assistance that may be obtained on i State and 
national level; and f)) the amount and (|uality of leadei.ship that is 
available* on the local, State, and national level. 
I. (hiianization of the Program: Leadership, h)llowship, and fob 



lowsliip [xrv \hv ki»v womIs in lliis pimso ol llu* pnvyrain. Lcml- 
iMsliip is iinpoilant in llial il lirlps to icItMilily pioMtMiis; cslul)- 
lisli yoals and di^vrlop nuithincMV lor [\\v drUwwuwwi of* 
yoals. lM)ll()Nvsliip is important in that it IcmuIs snppnrt to wisi* 
loailorsliip in [\\v vcntun*. jnst \\v\v it slionlcl Ur stri^ssi'd that 
foHoNVship slionhl inilnch' inthvithials ol many social, eco- 
nomic, and a(*a(KMni(* c lasses. 

Kcllowship is important in that il is that essential element of 
hninan relations that insnres the sneeess. In far too niimN" in- 
stanees-partienlarly as it relates to the ilevelopinent of pro- 
grams for the deprived— there ap|x*ars to he an ahysii al ah- 
senee of* fellowship in the promotion of the program. And, in 
far too maiiv eases there may he a visnal absence of individ- 
nals (for whom the proyrani was supposedly desinnecl) on the 
yoverniny or the ileeision-makim; hoard. Ayain, this stresses 
the fea.sihility of involvinn those in the decision-makinn pro- 
cess who will he most affected hy the decisions. 
2. OjM^TUlvtm of \hv Vm^^mv}; Operation of the proijram will de 
pend to a wry yreat extent npon the type of leadership that 
• has been selected to man the proirrain (administrators and su- 
pervisors, as well as au.xiliary personnel that may do nuich tt) 
augment du* effectiveness of the pronram). As stated before 
the program should be "people-oriented" rather than program 
oriiMited. Idealistically the pronrani woiild he flexible to the 
extent that it made provisions tor the indiviihial needs of the 
Kramer reyartlless of academic potential, time schedule, or 
curricula re(|uirenients. 
K. Ih't i'lophi}^ Csf'ouf) ntjuamirs: (iroup ilynamics comprise an in- 
tenral part of \\\v curricuhim ilevelopment program. The devel- 
opment of the "we**: '*ns*'; and "our" concept is of innnense im- 
portance to the success of the proces.s. Needless to say siich 
relationships as i*;roup dynamics don't just chance to happen. 
They nmst be developed and the ilcvelopmental process entails 
many factors: I) What are existing social, acadcniic, and emo- 
tional relationships between and amony the various groups con- 
cerned? 2) What is the status of the faculty morale within the 
si hool? .'}) What is the statns of pupil-teacher rt^lationships within 
the school? 4) llow wc»ll do tc^achers and facult)' net alony? 5) 
What relatio.isliips exist l)etwc»en the instruction;d staff and the 
administrative and supervisory staff. And llow lu^althy arc 
school and comnumity relationships? 
IV. Several Ttfpes of Ktum ledi^e Are lissential: A mkmc cmsory ac(|uaint- 
ixwev with the* knowledni* available* in a spi»cific fiehl or discipline* is 
no assurance as an instructor in that field. Kaet is. in order to Im* suc- 
cessful as an instructor in any yivcMi field one niu.st hav«' fnudauKMital 
^ skills and functional knowledni* in many fields. Toda), one hears 
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imuli :il)()ul Oic piacUcc ot spcciali/aUon in a spicilic field. This is all 
wt'll and nood, howi'Vcr, in order lo lu' a spirialist in a yivcn licid iuw 
must have accjuircd lojunilivc and alltrtivc knowU'dncs and skills in 
niatiy liclds. Over a draidr a^o. tlu* Kdncational Polirios (lonnnission 
suyyi'sti'd thai Ik'Ioi * allrniplin^ spi'ciali/aliDn in a nivcn area thai 
ihf poliMilial tiMC'lu'r should hv I'xposrd to at Irasl six yi'ars ol h)rnud 
Iraininn in rollt'Hr or nnivrrsity. During tin* six yi'ars of rolloyo train- 
ing it was snppo^'. (! thai llu' pupil wotild dcvolop a hroad harktjround 
in many fii'lds as a n'snll of lu'inj; exposi'd lo many disciplinrs in the 
uradcinic arena. The thesis set h)rth hy the (Commission sutjuestini; a 
broad general edueation h)r eaeh individual intending t(^ enter the 
leaehinn profession— is hy no means a novel idea, ll may he remem- 
bered by a few historians that eentnries a^^, the (Ireeks sun^ested 
training and perfeetion in at least h)ur areas before one eould count 
himself as beint; an eduealed person. These Were 1) physical devel- 
opment; 2) aeatlemif aeuity and effieieney; 3) aesthetic apprt?eiatioii 
and development; and 4) a rei*oi;nition and eoneern for thiui^.s spiri- 
tual. Thus, it seems fiusil)le to state tiaxi te;ic<iv*r who knows 
Knulish, and nothing else, may know how to siiy what knows with 
impiveable precision. Kut if, she knows only hou to connuuuicate, 
but knows not a hot to cominunicate (a knowle(li;e of other (hsciplines 
as economics, social studies, mathematics, natural science, etc.) she 
will have little lo discuss but the rides and regulations of uranunar, 
which can be very dull as a subject of interesting discourse. 
The intent of tlu' previous statement was not to siiijuesl that teachers 
u{ Mnnlisb should not be proficient iii their field. Halher it was suq- 
jrested that llu' potential teacher of Kn^lish coidd become nu)re 
proficient in her instructional program if she had somelhini; lo really 
talk about, other than constructions, noun declensions, adverbial 
clauses, and a score of other (so-called csseuliids) meljcn)<)Ms ihinj^s 
that are so irrevelaiil to the busy "World of Work *. IIm' sajnc jiuHs 
true of experts in other fi(*lds. The math experts, who knows not'i- 
iii^ but math. conM ({uently talks nothing but math can be as (hiH a.s 
the football star who (though beim; the center of attraction on a Sat- 
nnlav afternoon) can \)v rpiite miimpressive if his total remarks or ob 
s(?rvalions arc restricied to liidden-ball plays *, "the d<'layed b\ick*\ 
\vide-end sweeps and ofh nsive and defensive maneuvers. 

What then, are sonu' of the knowledges lhat the potential teacher 
needs to consitler in approaching the criiical tasks of cuiriculum 
(l*velopme!il? 

I. Kfioti Icdiic (if the (.(nnmtitiitti. The importance of tliis knowledj;e 
cannot \n overempliasi/ed; 

a. What is the environment like' 

b. Is the coiinnunilv isolalecl. prov' iicial. or is it expensed to the 
vast ribbons of highways that mak( "new ideajS * easily acces- 
sible lo ihe conmuinity? 
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i\ W'liat aiv {\\v iiaMiral irsoiuirs ol tonniiiiiiityy Do {\\vy 
soiMii <1csUiumI to lulfilliiiiMit ol iUc nuMV basil* iimis, or, 
ran ihvy rt»asoiial)|y aspiii* to aci oinplisliincnl oJ more ul- 
Iniistit' ihhmIsV 

il. W'lial liavr luvn past exiHMiriKr^ uiml nioiv iinporlanl^ 
Nvlial an* iUv pn^siMil twprr.itMit rs \y\{\\ pn)l)ltMns that {v\n\ to 
|)i'M»t A\c I'oininuuity? 

2. Knou A'd}H' of thr hipil s Expi'rirmvs: T\\v vUvviivc AHK tiuitluM' 
will sick to atM|naint l»'MM»lt u itli tlu» vaiitMl cxpcriomrs of tlu» 
pupils in her c lass. Only tliroiiuli a knowlctiyr o! the piipiPs expc- 
riiMii rs can their potiMitials he Inlly liiscovtMt^tl anil utili/eti. Tlie 
ailnit learner vn many easi»s, inori* maturt* in aye at least, aiul 
so!iietinu»s in expiM ienei\ ean in* a valnal)le asset to tlie teaeher in 
the tiMrhion-learninn |)roress. 

Sc^ir I'urUirs That Drirnuitir {'urrirulum Cotitctit: Many *"ietors tleter- 
inint* what eoniprises enrrieuhini eontent. Some ol the laetors are 1) tlie 
philosopliieal heli'ls ol the people in the connnunity; 2) tlie soeial experi- 
ences of the ptn)ple; iUc en »oniieal statns of the eomnmnitv; 4) the 
presence or lat*k of ahnntlant natnral resonrces anil 5) the w ill and cleternn- 
nation of parents anil leailers to provide the best type of ethication lor 
their offsprings as possible. In atKlition to these factors there are mans or- 
i^ani/ations ipnblic antl private) that have extensive inflneiice npon the 
content and constrnctions of the cnrricnhnn. And in a few instances some 
of tliese ornani/ations tlo not have the best interest of the school at heart. 
Thronyh tht* means of mass media these self-centered oryani/ations are 
able to spread a witle array of propaganda that is detrimental to the 
school. It is not the intent of this report to attem[)t to [)oint ont the 
anencies anil ornani/.ations that nse the schools to their own sellish advan^ 
tayes. Halher a list is yiviMi of some agencies thai have yreat effect upon 
cnrricnhnn construction and what is happenin.n in the public schools. 
Some of the larner ornani/ations that exert ureal influence upon the public 
antl constM|ueiilly influence the program in the public schools are sneh or- 
yani/ations as trade associations; National Association ot Manulactmers 
(NAM); American Medical Association (AMA); the '.abor rnions; Parent 
Teachers As.sociations (HTA) (Chambers of Connnerce; and others too nu- 
inerouN to mention. Tliou.nh for the most part influential oruani/ations feel 
that they are workinn hi the general interest of the public it is <|nite pos- 
sible that at times the spt»cial interest of the orijaui/atiou may conflict witli 
the general welfare of the people. Smith, Stanley, and Shoivs snu^est that 
"The issnt* of special interests versus the .H(Mieral welfare beconit^ a inatt(M 
of urave concern. Kactors like tliese do niucli to increase the* probliMus of 
tlic cnrriculmii maker. ' 
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soMi: sr(;(;i:sTi:i) tools, tix iimqi fs and 
tiu:m)s I oh impiu)MN(; lfakmnc; in adilt 

BASIC I.DK ATION 

STATl MINT Ol 1111. IMtOBLKN! 

Many fartois liavc had ureal iinpail upon I'dncalioii in utMu'ial an<l 
(lisadvanlani'd adult in pailii nlar. Duiini; World War I. World W ar II. 
and olIuM snl)M'(|ut'nl wa/s in which this roniilry has hvvw cnuancd, [\\v 
pnhlic in ncnrral has h-'iouii' couciMnt'd \\ illi ihc status ol literac y, par- 
ticidarly as it rt'hitvs to adults. OtIuM hu tors have also trndt'd to piti-point 
ihf prohloni: 1) tin* lauuihinnof Sputnik by a rival country si^vcral years 
auo, which causcil iniTiMscd coucfrn h)r ht'llcr iustru^lion iu scioncr and 
matlKMuatics; 2) automation in scicnit* attd industrs. which rt^ultcd iu the 
illitcratr and scnii literate heini; displaced ironi johs which lornuM'ly re 
guired onlv luiskilled lahor; 3) the rapid ex])ahsion ot knowledne with its 
increasml \Umu;ukIs tor <whni( at skills am\ nmri'' oxXeusive Vnowledye; and 
i'inallw the population explt)sion. tnakiiu; it more ililficult lor eveti the lit- 
erate to secure einploynient. Coupled with these factors is the fad that 
though the public schools have tailed these aduUs-uiau\ of them either 
dropped out or were forced out of our public schools-the ptiblic schools 
and the institiitions of higher learning appear to be tloini; too little for lar 
loo uKiuy ol the disadvantat;eil athdts. The problem tends to become tuore 
crucial when one considers the fact thai, for the most part, many of these 
adults-due to hick t)f siileable skills-are either unemployed, uuder-eui- 
ploved, or unemployable. Conditions sticli as these uive cause lor the need 
for inveslii^itiuu of ihO problem. 

Hiis stud\ will be limited to an invcstinalion and identification of se- 
lected problems iu adult basic edui ation that appear to permeate the field; 
a studv of the tools and tei hni(|nes that are beinu used in the attempt lo 
solve the problems; atid a stutly of some ol the proniisinu prac tii es used in 
the li(d(l that tetid to siin^est deliuite trends in the area of aduU basi<- 
edmatiou. 

The writer feels that a better understimdiui; ol sonic tools. techni(|ues 
and trends lor nnprovini; haruinu in adult basii- education is needed. 

it was the purpose ol this stud\ to snunest some tools. t<'clmi(iues and 
trends h)r improvin<4 learning in achill basic education. Specilicalb . 
idcntifv some of the persistent problems coiilroutinu the disadvantaged 
adult; 2) to identify and iuvestiuate some *)l the tools and techiiicpies that 
arc bcinu used iu soKini; problems that particularly relate to <lis- 
advantam'il adults; atid. '^) to make an iii-deptli study of tuodein trends in 
adult basic education. In short, the intent f)l this investiuatioti is to lind 
answers or solutions to problems like lliese; **W bal are the persistinii, prob 
leins co!ifrontinu adult l\ sic education^ W hat tools and techui(|ues are 
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Ihmu<4 hsihI to solvr tlir proMcnisr' In wUiii (liKM tioii dncs iulult hnsic viUi- 
cation apprai to In* hradrd:' What sihmiis to \)v \\\v lutuK* ol adult hasii 
cihuation in AniiTica?" 

Tlionias jcflrison. out' ol thr co-authors ol the *1)cclariitM)ii ol Iiuh'pcn- 
dciicc/* has slated that, "'I'hosc who \Nould he Ircc whih' Nct rciiiaiiiiiiL; in 
iyiKHUiiCC, hope lor th;it u hich iicNcr Nsas and never vs ill he '. It is suy- 
i;(*sted in this r(*port that «he (ninctilion ol tlu* masses in a totalitarian state 
docs not pose a serions proi)lcni. In a conntrN where decisions are made by 
ihc lew to allect the nianv, education may l)c di'-cniphasi/cd. Hut. in a 
coniilry where major decisions arc made l)V the many, the need lor ednca- 
lion hcconjcs i|nite apparent. The IfKid cenMis ol the I'nitcd Stales listed 
ihc lollowiuL; data on the liliM'acy Icvid ol adults in the Stale orrennessec: 
approximately six hundred sixty-six thous;nul tonrduindrcd and two adults 
(twenty-live \ears ol ai;c or older) had less than a hitjh school eihication. 11. 
however, the ai;e level was dropped to sixle.'U years ol ulJ" or older, llu* 
present ai^e level h)r the adult hasie education program, it seems leasiMe 
to reason that the nuujher of f' .wikwwiUy tJI(7<vv<^es iu Tvnuvssvv would 
more than donhh\ or poss\i>iy lni>U'. These data sliould indicate ttw* Uupov- 
taiKT ol this study. 

Hionuh di(* Stat(* Department ol I'Mucation. assistinl l)\ institutions ol 
hil^her leainin<4. has made i^rcat strides in tackling the prohhiu ol illiterac \ 
anions lulults. iappro\imately tilteen thousand to tNN(*nt\ thousand adults 
aie recruited annuidK > too lew adults are rcacluul to si<4nilicantl\ rtHlnce 
the i^rciit reserNoir ol illilerai v to he lound in the state. Thus. considerin<^ 
the small nuniher ol illiterates that are recruit(*d. as eompariul \s ith tlu* 
\ast nuniher tlutt on^ht to he in the program, it ina\ be r(*usoned that 'l\*n- 
ncssee. Iik(* most other stales in the rniiMi. has l)areK touched the surface 
in reehniniiM^ the und(M'edncatcd adult 

.MKTIIODS AM) PHOCKDIKKS I'SKI) I OH CATIIKIUNf: 

DAIA 

Data lor this studN were obtain(*d Ironi a carehil and extensive* (exam- 
ination ol books, per iodic ills. ies(»arili papers, and (»ther related materials 
on this topic. Tlu* iiilormati ui t^atluuinl was analyzed. orL;aiii/.ed and 
recorded. 

ANALYSIS Ol DAI A 

Dcti'Mtion ol Terms I'scd 

III order to lacilitate tlu* comnmnication ol id(*as in this study, certain 
t.Tins have been deliued and will he used as delined lor t!ie intent ol this 
study: 

Ihsfidvantaiinl Adult: pnt^ to the lack of a more appropriate term, dis- 
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iulvanla^cd inhill iii this ivpoil is loiisidiMtMl lo hv any iinlividnal sixlrtMi 
years ol ayt^ or oliirr having a luiictioiially liltMat y hrlow {\w v\\!}\[\\ 
yrath'. 

lU linn^Udllsni: Kor llu - 1^;. post* ol lliis sduU . ihc Icrin l)i-liiii;nali.>iiL is 
(IctiiHMl as prac liiH' ol allowmu the disadvanlaurd adiill lo use liis own 
vcrnai nlar» dialrcl. or slyh-ol wriliiiu ami speaking, and usiii^ lOiinlisli as a 
st'coiul laiinnam'. I'liis prat lirc. it is sui;i;i»sl('d. will srrvr lo iiiakr the dis- 
advaiilai;i»d adnll more toinlorlahlc duriiii; allnnpls lo loiiminiiicatr with 
others who wsv iniddh'-c lavs Kiinlish. 

The Intcrdlsriplinon/ Approarli: hitcrihsiipliiiaiy approach as used in 
this stndv iniheales ati instrnclional proyran llia» makes appeii! lo several 
disei|)lines. and eael) ol the diseiplines are evd inleriu lively in the at- 
teui|)t to develop solutions to a niven |)rol)lenL Tliis is to say that each ol 
tlie disciplines will present *» nnited Iront in taeklinii; a yiven problem as 
eoni|)areil with the ninlti-disriplinary approach. 

The Muiti (lisriplhuinj ApfmHirh: The nnilti-discipliiiarN approach is 
MMnewliat sii\iiliur ((/ thr <y.i<7j^v'^^>J^Mv;;>v/(>{*n*;ic)*J;* ibj) it JJjaX^'s ap- 
peals to several distil" t disciplines. However, it differs from l)ie inter-dis- 
ciplinar\ approach in inat then may he less evidence ol interaction hc- 
tween tlie si'veral (hscipliiies and less ol an elh)rt to develop a united hont 
ill attacking |)n)hlems. 

I'Juhonitr /./iM^^^<^i^^e. Klahoi.tU lan>!;nai;e is that speech or iaiit;*iat;e nsn- 
allv found in the home and the school where middle-class values tend to 
dominate the laiiunar.e. The cK jrate laiiynanc style is mo'e likely to l>e 
h)nnd in more afllnent environment^ 

lii strirtcd I Aiw^uuii^i': Hestricted lanuuai;e is more liki-ly to he h)nnd iu 
deprived or ileprcsseil areas, and is chaiacteri/ed hy inonosyllahles. In- 
conn)letc sentences and tiic lack ol auxiliary or "helping v^'rhs" an* <|nite 
a|)parcnt. Depr-veil persons, heini; the xictims ol an elahoiute lani;uai;e. 
are likelv to find themselves at a decided disadvantage when tryini; to ex- 
press themselves in school 

loot: For the pnr|)ose of this study, the term "tool" is dehiied as an in- 
strument or apparatus used in perh)riuiui; an operation necessary in the 
practice of a vocation or prolession. Thus, a scholar s tools may he his 
hooks, research, etc. 

Icrfniiiiucs: In this stn U . techni(|nes is ilcfined i*s the manner in which a 
tool is used, or the luauucr in which technical details are treated. 

Trend: In this study, the term ^ treiid" is used to indicate a prevailing; 
tendency (.r inclination; the direction iu which a niven program may he 
heading, or a current style or prehMence. 

Significant Problems in tlie Area 
of Adult Kducation 

Literature in the field has been read and reviewed to develop a frame ot 
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ifft'ifiU'C tor \\\v slUiK . 

A ivvifNV of llu' iii'ld iiidicalcs llial it voliuniiious aiiioiiiit of litcnitnrr 
has Nviillcn on llu* disadvanlancd adiill. Tlu' rapid iiu rcasi' in the 
amount ol htcratort* ;)iihlishi*d is not dm* to thr fact that poM'rtv, (K'h'n- 
(jut iu v, uniMnpIo) iiUMit, and iNitt'rarx art' rt»ct'ntl\ cuu'nnnt;: rathrr. thf 
increased interest nuiN lu' attrihiite<l to the viijorons national effort to ahol- 
ish these social and academic ills. I'Vank lUMssman stati's that, "especially 
since the ( .onyress has lamiched attacks on many of thes(» social ills 

in the form of legislation and f'niancial assistance/' It appears that ever 
since Fuink lieissman coined thi* term (ahont l^iOl) "culturally deprived/' 
it has captured the attention of mon* and more individuals iu the area of 
echication. Amonu some of the hills that have \hv\\ passetl in an effort .0 
alleviate the prohlem arc: The lllementary and Secondarx Kducation Act 
of IU(>r). The Civil Hi^hts Act of l<K>4. The National Defense Act of iW4. 
Tlje Meouonuc Opporumitv Act of HKi l. Tlie N'ocatioual Act of The 
Mental Ketardatiou f acilities Act of and the Ailult Kducation Act of 
im\ ajid many others. l{(Ussmau also states that "durini; the 

vear lOWJ. more than three hillion dollars Howed from the ruile(J SliJle.s 
Treasurv to the Oifice of Kducation/' Hillioiis more have been appro- 
priated sine" that time. What conditions ha\e resulted in this increased 
spendiut; for culturally th^prived? There appears to he three main answers 
to the (jue lion; I) the prohlem of social iue(|uities in America that is re- 
suiiint; iu so nmch disharmony amout; the races and hetw ecu the rac(vs; 2) 
the increased urhaui/ation and maehiuation of Our life today that is put- 
imn such a strain on the traditional concept of the indiN'i<lual ritjhts and 
(Uunity of man; and we are hecomint; more and more aware of an omi- 
nous schism iu our society. The rich are nettinn richer and the poor are 
Hettiny poorer. These and other factors contrihuted to tin* interest in the 
prohlem, however, John F. Kemu'dy and his successor, Lyndon johuson, 
possil)ly did more to spur national interest and support in the proMem 
than did any otht^r factor or individual. 

A review of the literature and the nature of the prohleii. snuuested that 
at least four types of literature should he rcNiewed and presented in the 
studv: I) lit(Mature on some of the persistent prohlems iji adult education: 
2) literature on some of the tools or mechanisms that are heint; used to 
solve prohlems in adult education; 3) literature on sonu' innoNative tech- 
ni(|U(*s 1)\ which the tools may he l)(»tter used; and 4) the stud\ of sou'c of 
the trends in adult education that ma\' provide some insinhts. develoj) 
some nuidelines. or provide some projections h)r adult education programs 
of the \\ Mire. It is sun^ested iu this report that the four phases of the inves- 
tiijatiuu- h(* prohlem. the tools, tlie teehni(|ues. and the trends-are so in- 
terrelated and interwoven that it is difficult tv^ c(Misider the one without 
als,) considerinu the other tinee. Kor example, one would not normally dis- 
cuss tools <or produce tools) if thert» wt»re not some exislinn prohlem 
or condition nec(»ssitatini: the use of a yiven tool. Hy the same token, it 
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would Im' lallh r iiiraiiiiinlrss to trv lo talk aboul l(M liin(|urs il {\\v\v wrrc 
IK) tools l)y uliicli lli<» t<»<'lmi(|m»s would l)<» (wrcisrd. And, tioiiiiallv [\\v\v 
would \)v DO Uv\\{\s il llu» l<»iliiii(|Uos wnr \nA s\\\\\v\v\\{\\ suicvsst'ul lo 
wananl use of ti<»iids. Tims, a holistic' or synoptic view will hv ntili/cd 
in tilt* iMV(*stii;atioii ol tli<* piohlnn. 

Alt<M' n*adini; and rc\ ii^w ini; inuc li Muit<M ial iu tlx* li<*ld ol a<l\ilt basic* 
education, tlio lollowinn prnhlcnis app<»an»<l to lu' ratluM* pcrsistciil an<l 
pcMvniiial. No <'Hoit lias hvru made* to rank tlic prohlcnis in order ol in- 

t<'iisity. This was duf to tlic lact tliat a uivcii prohle ay Uv (|uito crucial 

ill one section ol tlic state, and perhaps iion-cxisteiit in another section of 
,:lie state. 

'I'lie lollow inn prohltMus seemed to he s!illici<'ntl> persistent and per- 
tinent to warrant their periisal and iii\«'stii^ation: 

1. I neinplov nient, inider « inplov iiienl. and possibly, uneniployahility 
ol tli<* nnd(M''educat(*d adult. 

2. Sill) standard liousiun that prohahly st<'ins Iroin the loreineiilioiicci 
prohhMii. 

I,aek ol puhlic awar<MiesH of the exteat and intensiveiiess of the 
prohlcMii. 

'I1i(* iudisptitahh* lact that adult hasir education, for the most part, 
is not accepted as an iuteural part of the puMic school s\stcui. 

5. Delicieiieies t)f tin* disadvantam'd adnit iu essential acadi and 
vocational skills. 

(). i^(*lt(*r traiu(*d. and an iucreasini; hmnlxM' of adult l)asie education 
t<'acliers to work iu existiir^ and potential adult basic education 
pronrauis, 

7. Kecriiitiueiit, nMention and accountability of and for tli<* "hard- 
core" casc»s that are, and ounht to he. in an adult basic education 
class and/or prouraiu. 

8. Iiuproveiuent and iimo\atioiis in iu-s(MAiee and pre-ser\ ice lrair»iim 
proe.rains lor adult basic cHliicatioii tc*aeliers and other persoutu'l. 

M. The need ol new concepts and more coinprc»lieusive approaches to 

the task ol curricuhmi development in adult basie educ ation. 
\{). Developing tools, tec hiii((ues and strateuies lor surinountinu tlic» lin- 
guistic barriers that tend to seiireuatc the eultiiially deprived from 
their iiior<' aflluent counterparts, the luiddle-elass learner. 

In order to identily several sii;nilieant probhwus in the area of adult ba 
sic (education, the investigator read a vohnuinous amount of n*s(*an'h mate 
rial. The literature read and reviewed indicated to the writer that the ten 
pn)blenis listed iu the above paragraph could be lonicallv delended as pcM- 
sisteiit problems lor ptM'Usal in a proj(*ct ol this iiatiin* and kind. 

I<es(»arcli seeuis to indicate that no single variable or factor can be at- 
tributc<l to tlic» vicious eych» in whic h tin* (h»prived adult finds liiiiiself en- 
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UroNMul. S{}\]\v sot ial st it nlisls siii^yisl tluil t'inploMiiciil is [\\r cliit f faclor 
cotilrihiiliiii; [o roiulilidiis of th priN td. I 1()NV(»n tM\ iii-th ptli iiivcsli 
HalitMi sMum'sls llial llu' proMtMii is roiifioiiliMl l)\ a ualaw ol lai lors. Im)! 
fxampir, [\\v of i'iii|)IomiumiI is afft'dt ti l)\ slalns ot (»(lii(ali()Mal 
Iraiiiitiu. aiul N'iit* vtMsa, \\ illioiil t»i)i|)l()yiiuMit, one t aiiiif)l artfiiitt' 

a(l(*(|iiat(* liousiiii;; witlioiit a(l(M|iiat(* lioiisiiii;. oiu* is iiiilikcls to liaxt* 
|)i()|)(*r atiiios|)li(*n* for stntK and (Ik* accpiisition of (*(ln(\itioiial skills tliat 
art* so ni'cfssaiv in lliis lt'ilitH)loi;iral am\ Also, if llonsill^ r()n(filit)ns aii' 
iiiaJf(|nal(\ llif slalns of tIcsiiaMc family li\ int; is likely lo hr lack- 
iiii;. In sliorl. poor (Mnplo\ int nl nn*ans inail(M|iial(* liousini; and (Minralinn; 
ininlf(|nal(' t'dnialii)U means pot)r iMn|)l()yn)tMil; poor tMnp<<ivMU'(ii rt'sulls 
ill uiid(*siial)l(* lionsiiii;; iind(*siral)l(* lioiisini; kmiIIs in a |)oor iMivitoniiKMil 
for sIikIn' and llie deNelopinenl of a \vlM)h»st)i))(» family life. Tlins llie e\ele 
rniis lis eoiirsi* on and i)n from neneralion lo mMieralioii llirt)ni;li infinily. 

Al om* liim* dm ini; llie liislory of lliis eounlry, iIk* labor inark(*l \n as Im*- 
s(*l Willi llu* |)rol)KMn of iiiimii^raiils eoiiiini; itilo llit* i*oiiiilr\ and flotxfi'iiu 
llie iiiai kel. Now. llie niimluM" t)f iiiiiiiii;raiils lias lurn retliieed lo a mei'e 
trickle. 11ie pr(*s(Mil proMiMii of niiein|)to\ iikmiI s(*(ins to sttMii from llie 
fai l llial leeiniiiu millions of iinskilltMK iinetn|)loy(Ml adults with lari^e fam- 
ilies (lisphutMl l)y llie anlomalion of farm lal)or-aie etniuratiiiu from the 
ruials and niiuratini; to llie lari^e nihaii areas. Kietlei iek Shaw slates tlial» 
"al)oul the ViWi |U()(I. approximately sixty-two pereent of all Aiiierieaiis 
were coneentrattMl in two liiiiidr"(l and Iwehe 'staiidar<l meUopolitan 
areas'." As the larue iirhaii areas heioine o\'er-popiilale<l with nnskilled la- 
horeis from the riirals. the skilled and semi-skilled employt^es tend to move 
out lo.lhe snhnrhan ariNis. 'I'he mii^ralioii of the nion* atfliUMit to tin* snhnr- 
hail areas has resulted in a depletion of the pnhlie seliools for the eiiltnrally 
deprivt»d. Hiis is hnl lo siiy that as llie more afflnent move out o\ the 
neit^hhorhood. the seliool svsleii. is allowed lo rnn <Io\mi and heeonie 
known more and more as the *<jhello seliool " Dan Dotson. professor of 
iMlnealional Soeioloi^y al New York I'liiversily. has pointed out the faet of 
this (liltMnnia. * Snrhanilies.'* he deelare\ "lead an antispetie was' ol life; 
nit (» families, sei^re^aled into iiiee hoiiu^s. away fioiii the polliitioii of hoth 
iiidiislrv an<l the lietcroi^tMH'ons masses of the inner-eity. and are likelv to 
leave heliind them a delapidated. (feprived area that is likels to he <|nit<' 
iiiid(*sirahh* for linniaii (lev(*|optii(Mit/ ('onatil. in his Shims and Snhiirhs, 
snpports Dotson in his N'i(*ws on tin* prohhMii. (!otiaiit h(dieN<*s tli«it '(he 
verv natnre of the eonmnmilN detei mines u hat i^oes on in the st hool. ' and 
this is prohahly niori* faet than fiction. According (o ( .'onaiit. tin* neii^lihor- 
hood ill which these inimaiits Blacks, Porto Uicaiis. etc. settle are often 
chatactcri/ed hv had lionsiiit^. Iiii^h population density, and a lack of |)ii- 
vac'v. that cnmMiders poor academic pcrforiiiaiice in schools. Not iiifre 
(jiienllv. the cointniiiiitN lacks trained h»adei ship. ( a iinc rates are liit^li and 
eotidilions are ri|)e for juvenile d(»liiM|n(»ncy. (!nlliiral resources are min- 
imal. Kamil) patlmis ai<* dis-oricnled. According to V'cwitrcss, "as the 
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wliiti's iWV moviiiL; oiil. llic Hlui ks art* iiioviiii; in/* and this tcntls lo ici.j. 
torcH' [Uc {\v\v\o\vuc\\\ of the sluiiis. Ac'coidiiiy lo lliis aiillior. fiylilci'n 
iiiillion oi^lit-lui.iclrcd si'vcnly-oiii' Hhuis now live oulsiili* forincrlv 
CloiifVdiTali' Slati's. Tlic \i'L;ro. as a uroup. lliouuli liaviiiL; spciil tiiorc than 
llnvi' Innidrcd mmis in a dominant Americ an cnltnrc. still finds Inmsclf at a 
di'i idi'd (lisadvantam* wlicn compared with his lonntcrpart. the* Nvhiti* ini 
mii;rant from Knropc. John Dollaui. in rrffrriiii; to tlii' prohinn of the Kn- 
r()|)i*an innnii^rant. vvroti*: 

Thvy lamt' Uvw nndi'r the spin* of amhition and with tlu* in- 
(viiiiou to take every ailvantaye of American </ppoilnjjjties 
. . . they know Ameri<'a as the 'land of o|)|)()rtnnity/ th<» land 
of ra|)id rise in eeonomie |)osition and social status, and their 
antii i|)ations arc ori^ani/ed aronnd this conce|)tion. Once here, 
there d\v no categorical harriers put in their way and they are 
ahle to continne their determined flight for social 
advancement. 

(intnmar MMhal doi iiment^ this tliesis in nian\ sections ofWn Aimriran 
Dilnnma. 1'lie thesis is turthei reinforced hy Warner. fJovd. Ilavin^hmst 
and Loci) in their hook. Who Shall /ir Edunitnl? These authors state that 
the theory of the meltint/ |)ot docs not work for the Ne^ro. Tliese authors 
do not soonest that the scliools cannot Iwlp the Ne^ro in his struj^.^le for 
advancement -tlicy poignantly point out how tliis can he done-hut thev 
also point out tliat the N'e^ro cannot he hel|)cd in the same manner as 
other inuniL;rants. lu'cause the prohlenis are vastly difh'rent. (ila/er also 
tends to sup|)ort tlu' thesis h\ statii»^ that "no otlwi niinoritx .L;ron|) in our 
nation has prohlems coniparahle in severity to those of the N'e^ro." 

In tlie matter of family imonie. it seems that the \e<;ro is at a decided 
di.s;idvantaL;(». Micliael Harrington ohst»rves; 

" The declme of aspiration amoni; shun dwellers |)arllv reflects 
a sophisticated analysis of society; h)r the colored minorities 
lliere is h'ss opp(>rtunitN today than there existed for the white 
|)o|)ulation of the older etimic shuns, and tlie ucnn slum peo|)le 
know tliis. Tlie poverty of tlieir mytli reflects the |)overty of 
their new reality." 

1'ahle Thirteen, pat^e sixty seri(^s. of the Hureao of (iensus. Tnited States 
Department of (lommcree, 1958. suLrj;ests tliat tliere is a wide yap in the 
income of Blacks when com|)aretl \vith that of whites. For example, if we 
compart* airianuhes where the famiTv liead completed only einht years of 
schoolim;. the median family incoi'ie is fom' thousand four hundred and 
eiijlity seven dollors for whites, and three thousan<l one hunch'ed and sixty- 
seven for non-whites. Non-white mc(han family income is thus seen to he 
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approximalclv. M'vnils pen ciil of Nvliilc laiiiiU iiu oinc. H vsc iiirliult'. or 
roiiipan*. only laniilirs nnIk*io tlit* licad lias (*()iii|)l(*t(*(l.lui;l) sriiool. tlu* i;ap 
still ri'iiiaiiiv; int'diaii laniilv iiuoiiif lor \vliit(*s is live tlioiisaiid scvt ii hun- 
dred and forly-lwo dollars; for non wliilt's it is [\\\vr thonsaml nine Inni- 
(hvd and twrnty-ninc dollars; ahont sixty riijlit percent of wliite f.nnilv in- 
come. rn(*ntploynn*nt data also indieat(*s similar disproportion>. 
Ae(or«linn to the National rH)an Leayne. ten nnemploynient rates t u 
male non-whites sin* c lwr>I nsnally have heen twiee as liiuh. Also, tlu* 
unemployment rate for HIaek males seems to he even hinher than that I *. 
HIaek females. Martin Dentseh. in disenssini; the poor aeademie perfor 
maiiee of lower ineonn» \< i^ro ehildreii, notes that "sneh children dt) not 
oxpeet Mntnre rewards' for present aetixity/' 

Out* of the r)asie factors f'riM|niMitly eited as the cause of increased adult 
illiteracv is the intpoverishetl environment that the adult experienced as a 
child. Hecent investigations hy jerome Hruiiner. have h)cused on stiuni- 
lation in the pre school child's physical and social environment as a pos- 
sihie d(*terniinant of intellectual achievement. (Autliia Dentseh iuul NVra 
jolin liave sindied Neuru and white children on tlie edi;e of a lartje slum 
area in New ^ ork. ThcM* invt^stiyators found that concept h)rmation, audi- 
torv and visual discrimination. Iani;ua^e ac(|uisition, and intelligence ((uo- 
tienl Ncores related to such factors as race, social class, nursery school, and 
father s prescMice or .ihsence from the home. One of the elenu'Uts connnon 
to all of these factors, they reason, is tlu* social ami physical stinuilus depri- 
vation or enrichnu'ut concomitant to the child's statu.s on each of these di- 
mensions. Manv of the reseaichers associatetl with tlie study of the rlfects 
of* earlv environmental factors upon child dex'elopnient have s\ij;^ested 
tliat environuu'utal intervention mii;ht in* lease the achievement of cliil- 
tlren frou) deprived areas. This thesis was supported hy Montessori and 
Kowler. Kowler sunnested that "of tN\enty-f ive chihh'en \\ho learned to 
read l)eh)re the aije of three, seventy tuo percent had definitely enjo\ (Ml a 

yreat deal of nnusualh carl) sti lation." Tfiere was no evidence of a 

ihihl readiiiH early where stimulation N\as ahsent. 

it has heen snuuested hy many individuals that attendance in ntUMM*y 
school hy the child has positive (fleets upon the development of his aea 
demic iicluevement. llowcN-er. the mere |)lacini; of a cUihl in a nursery 
school does not unarantee a rise in the intellectual ahility of the child. This 
is to sav that, in general, a snhstantial increase in mtellinence ((uotient can- 
not he expected fro insery school atteiidiiiic(» unless the child has come 

from an environment whicfi is umisnally static and unstinudatini;. i.e.. an 
orphanauc. This may he seen fioni a ciMupari-wn of data on Mead Start, 
(.'hildren from deprived areas enrolled in Head Start svnw lo show a de- 
citled iniproveuu'nt or nain in intellectual ahility when con»pared with the 
more affluent or tniddle-class people. I'his mav he due to tic fact that the 
deprived cliild ranks so hm in at hievenu n <lue to his unusually low envi- 
ronuKMit-that there is greater opportunity atu' possihilit) for i^rowdi than 
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Nvotihl 1)1* the msr oi aiildciit cliihl. T\\r (*tiN iiotiuiriital cotulitioiis tluit 
llrad Start attiMn()ts to ptovidt' lot tlit* cliihl lias Ixtm availahh* to ai- 
flnriit I'liihl rvrn hcfoir lir I'littMvtl Urad Start or iiursiTN scliool. 

Not only (Iocs tlif (Mivironinrnt in wliich tlic adult spnit Ins rarly yrars 
of (l(*V(*lo|)tiirnt aiirct tlif adult, tlir moral and spiritual values tluM lu* has 
accntuulatfd as a result oi liviui; there seems to have as luueh eileet upoti 
him as th(* physical environment. A eomparison oi what uuMuhers of the 
uiidilK^-elass value, and what those of the lower-elass value, may yive some 
insight into thi* problem. Aeeordiui; to jaines K. Health the followiui; con- 
trust exists: 

Members of the u»iddle-elas.s value: 

1. Oivie "irtn(* and eonnunnity responsibility. 

2, (!lea O,iiess and neatness. 

Kdu(ation as a |)ot(M)tial for solvini; social problems. 
'\. Kductition as a |)re|)aration period for adulthood. 

0. ( iood manners. 

(). MonestN in all things. 

7. hiitiativc. 

8. L()valt\. 
Marital fidelity, 

10. Kes|)onsibility to church. 

1 1. Uesponsibility to family. 

12. Self-ri'liance. 
I'i. Sexual lUorahty. 
14. Tnrift. 

Members of the lower-i lass value: 

1. Honi^sty when friends or neinhbors are involved. 

2. Kesponsibility when fritMid.s or neighbors lur involved, 
i^. Loyalty when iriiMids or neinblH)rs are involved. 

Members of the lower-class: 

1. ()v(Mlook or condont* sttMliui; and dishonesty. 

2. Are less ri^strained in acts of auression. 
.'). Are less restrained in sexual activity. 

\. \'iew juvenile rlelin(|uency as normal behavior. 
5. IVel little compulsion lo stay in school. 

Tliounh the middle-class seem to es()()use a nmch liinher level of numil 
and spiritual values, especially wliin compared with the lower-class, the 
(|uestion of whetluT they are merely i^ivint; *1ip service" to these values is 
one that conid cause mud) discussion and debate. 

Time nor space will allow the hdl disc nssion of all the nuuiy problems 
that I)eset tlie di.siulvantan(.'d'j|(y {^hus, tho wi iter will merely list some 
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ol tlu* pt'ohlciiis thai s(hmii cnicial to (lit' (l(*|)ri\(*(l adult: 



L I jii^distk' harricM's that t(*i)(l to cottail coMinininVatioii. 

2. 'I hc hii'k ol pohlii- awarnu ss of the stM*iousMt»ss of the prohliMii. 

.i. The hick of c-oonhnalion ot cHort hctwiHMi the Nurious anoncics. 

4. T\\v hitk of propi'ilv traiiieil tcailiiTs in aihilt l)asic- eiliuation to 
work iti ili'p; ivcil arenas. 

5. '\ \\v appai'Mit lac k of roiKcni l)y institutions of liiijlior loarnini; in at- 
ttMnptini^ to proN iilv support for k\\v athih hasic echuation program. 

ii fact tliut tlu' ailuh Ivisic- oihication proiirani is not consitlori'il to 
hv an inti'ural part of thv pnl)hc' school system. 

7. Tlir apparcpt lack of unilcrstandinn hy the pul)lic in general of the 
tuiture and nei»ds of the ili»prived adult. 

S. T\\v fact that the eurrienluin seems [o Uv \2^vdm\ to meet tlie luvds of 
tlic uiidill'^-class. Tliis puts tlie learner from the lower chiss at a de- 
cided disadvantage. 

Sujjjjivslcd Tools for Problem Solution 
in .\clult Ba.sic tklucation 

In a previous parayrapli of tliis report it lias heen sunnesteil that the na- 
ture of the prohleni and the potential of the persoimel selected to work on 
the prohleni will, in a ureat measure, determine the type of tools used and 
tieveloped, and also the manner in which {\\v tools will be useil in proi)lem 
solution. 'I'lie literature reail and revieweil. coupled with the types of proh- 
leins selected h)r investination, suijuest the h)llowinn tools for use in tlie 
adult basic education program; 

1. Vro\\T<imm('d Iramiti^^ tfuitcriais: In order to foster individuali/eil in- 
struclion A hercMii each learner may progress at his own rate of speed, and 
to allow the teachiM to nivt* n)ore time to learners who are slower in their 
rale of progress, many school system Udw hounht programmed materials 
wlierein timeaiKl schechili* are not necessarily prime factors in the learn- 
inH process. 

2. Trarhifi}!^ marhifws: Teachinn machines have heen used to a dtvided 
advaiitaye in helping the adult learner in self-tlirected leariiinn. 'Die ma- 
chine eiiahles the leariK^r to study and proyrcvs without due renard to 
schedule. Thv machines are available h)r use at any time that the learner 
feels the need or de*^ire to use them. 'I hus the learner is not tiecessarily 
competing with others and their standards. Hather. he is competing with 
himsi*lf anil his own standards. 

3. Atulia-visudI tapes: TUv Chinese have an old provc^rh that states that, 
*\\ picture is woi th ten thousand SNords/* The adult learner throunh seeitin 
liiiiiMdf on the audio visual tape, can Ix* l(*d to make threat improvements 
in his academic perfoniiaiice. .Also, through this media, he can readily he 
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KhI lo iiolc Ills pronK'ss or vm'm lack o\ it as he pioc rcds thnninh vai ioiis 
stales ol tlu' coMiso. 

t. rrititrd matt nttls Despite the ell(\ tiveiiess ol teaeliiiii; iiiaeluiies. 
aiulio-N isnal (*(|iii|)ineiiL and otiivi t\|)es ol :nass iiKHlia. the piiiited pai^e 
still remains oik* ol the ehiei tools ol iiistnu titn). Too. iiianN ol the systems 
that are h*ss allliKMit than otIuM's may linci it linanc iaily diHienlt to s(*enre 
the more e\|H*nsiv(* t\|)eN ol learnini; or teaehini^ tools. In addition to the 
rtM^iilar te\d)ook and otluM* snpplenientary hooks, the teacher may lind it 
eonvenieiit U\ nse other |)riMted materials, sneh as: 

a. The iiewspaper. popular magazines, c omie strips, nexsspaper ads. ete. 
I). I landbids distrihnted h\ nuM( hants. eonmierc iai advertisenu nts. (*te. 
e. Hilll)oa:ds, posttMs. road maps, rimreh aunoune<Mnents, eookini; reci- 
pes, ete. 

d. I.ahels on pnrehas(*d i;oods. printed ads on the teh-vision. ealendai's« 
et(. 

In the nse ol printed materials, a word oTeautitTn seems expedient lor 
tlu* teacher ol deprived learners. The print should he snllicitMitly lart;e to 
ac( onnnodate the eyesinht ol (hi* K»arner. Thouuli simple in com- 
preluMisive diliiculty. the printed niat(*rial should he sulliciently mature to 
niaiiitain tlu* interest ol the achilt. Tlu* material shouUk as far as possible. 
Im* Inised upon the previous cxpericfices ol the learner. This is to say that 
the reader should he ahle to rcadilv associate himself and his experiences 
with the materials beini; read. 

( ':^(' iff rt sctirrt' jursons nud Ukuirmls: In man\ instances the teacher 
()\(Mlooks a vast amount ol resource materials easilv available* iti her own 
*1)ackvard. so to spt^ak. \\\ the public schools w v have many instances ol 
the pupils strunnliui; thronnh a desiription ol tin* "(ireat Mississippi 
Uiver. * as recorded on tin' printed pai;e ol the text, and yet it allows tlu» 
child to progress thronuli the ' onrse w ithont t*ver uettini'. a natural view ol.. 
the same river that Hows but a lew leet Irom his door, Kcsource people, 
w ith (Aperiences similar to those ol the learner, can in many instances lu* 
more eflective in reachinu the learner than the teacher. I'bis may be due 
to the similaritv ol lini^uistic patterns. 

i\ Mm w projtu tots. films, (tud slulr.^: Mtiny types ol liltns and slides aie 
available to tlu* adult basic education teacher lor use in the teachiui;dearti- 
inn pn>eess. llowcNcr. just au\ tvpe ol lilni will not suflice. The lilm 
should lit within the n(*eds. natm'C and purpose ol the Icarnini; exercise* 
that is I'.t'iMH presented. 

Some Suyycsled Tcehni(|ues tor 
Problem Solution 

The techmcjues to be n.sed in adult basit education w ill be greatly deter- 
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iiiiikmI I)\ llic Ixpc cUid (Hr( livmrss n| (lie IimiIs tluil Ik'cii developed 

Idi MilulioM ol problems id (lie area. Tlius, tlie Iiiii(|n(» will be rir( iiiii- 
v(*iited l)\ tin* tool and its purpose . anil (lie toi^l w ill \)v insi rilx^d |i\ tlx* 
proMem lor winih it was designed. Tliis is U) sav tliat problem, tool, and 
leelini(|Me have an inseparable "laison d' etie/* that is. tbe\ Mr 
iiis(*pa rable. 

On the basie o| literature read and reviewed relative t() problenis in 
adnit basie edneatioii. the problems and the tools si'ein to iiidieate;tlie Ic^a- 
sibilil) ol tin* lollow ino teihni(|Mi»s: 

Hie elleetiveness ol the tool to be used is t^ieatb determined b\ the in- 
Ueiinily and the pott'utitd t)l the user. The ellieitMn v ot the tool is olten 
deleniiined b\ the ellei liveness ol the teehiii(|ne b\ whit h the tool is used. 
Tins is to sav, tools and teeliiii<|nes are interdependent. One without tin* 
otlier is not totally sueeesshil. In inaiiv iiistaiiees, the w ritei has observiMl 
e(|Uipni(Mit 1)1 tt>o|s in the elassroonis ^atheiiii^ dust sinipiv heeause the 
t(Mi her eould not did not know bow^ or would not -did not ha\ c tin* mo- 
li\alion to use it. In still other iiistanees, ihe writer noteil an inuenious 
teacher havuiv; the "know-llow" but laekinii the essential tools or e(|iiip- 
luenl, slium^lmii thKUii^h a t(*aeliiiiu learniiit; process with a laii decree ol 
success. Ol i-oursc. in both instances the pupils snllercveu thoui^h th<' in- 
'^enions teacher was able to improvise some ol tin* needed e«juipiii(Mit— due 
to the lack ol both tools and t(H-hni(|iies. 

Ill the use ol proi;raiuiiu*d materials, teaching machines, audio-visual 
ai<ls. video tapt* e(|uipnK*nt. and other mass media, the t(Mcber who is not 
thoioui^hly ac(|nainted with tlu* inachiiu*r\ . its iiu*thods and purposes, 
should strive to a^'i|niie these skills and techni(|ues through iii-stM vice and 
pn'-s(M vice Iraininn st^ssions. Sinc(» there is a vast amount ol iiistrur tional 
e(|uipiuent on the market, and s'wwv the hinds loi (M|uipiiient is nsuall\ in- 
ade<|uate. the teacher should exercise i^reat care in selectiii!^ t'<|uipni(»nt lor 
the prourain. Many pieces ol e(|iiipnient. thoui^h appealini^ to the eve. are 
(|uile inoflective in producin^ the desin^d ri»siilts in the classn)om. 

lit the use ol printed materials, the iinauination and inuenuitv ol the 
teacher is inestiiuiible. Such tasks as coinpiliiii^ shoppini^ lists, writinu 
**lhank vou ' tiotes to persons w ho have \'isite(| the class, w ritini^ in 
vilations to individuals to make a presentalion belore the class, eoiuposinu 
the class newspaper, w ritinu unliiiislH'd storii^s and allow the pupils to lin- 
ish them, draw ini: a map ol the city, identib inu variotis landmarks ol the 
I il\ Irom the map. et( . I liese and other types ol activ ities and tec'hni(|ues 
mav be used to a decid(*d advantau<' in the teaehini: leariiini^ process h)r 
llie (l(*pri\ed leanier. Tlu' w rit(M' has seen an inn( nious teacher w ho w njle 
tlu* name ol t\\{ \\ pupil on a lour bv six cani to he UM*d as a name plah* to 
be placed on the desk ol each pupil d)etter still, allow eacli pupil to write 
his or lier iitime on the canb. The < anis were sliuined and v arious pupils 
were asked lo place tli(» name plat*' ol each pupil on the pn>p(M desk in 
which the pupils o| the class wi^re sittinu. Thus, fhe pupils are motivated to 
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not (Milv Irani hi nmIIc and lo iIkmi own iiaiiK* in print. I)nt also 

tlu* nani(*s ol tluMi I(*IIonn students. Sptn ial duNs. likt* Initlidaxs. holidays 
(KastiT. \*al(»ntin(\ ( iliristnias. Tlianksnivinil). vU ., provide I'M i'llcnt op- 
portunities lor tlu' pupils to write and exclianne notes and cards. 

Terluips one ol tlie most t*lleeti\e tet'linu|ues and ineidentallv. on(» that 
is most nei;!e( ted in the elassrooni is the tiM hni(|ue ol de /elopini; positive 
attitu(l(*s and desirahle human rtdatiunsliips within tlu* irroup. II viivU pu- 
pil, through i;roup d\nan)ies, interpiMsoiial relations, and t(Mdi(*r-pupil in- 
teraction, eau develop the essential eh nients oi human relationships, the 
development ol other leehni(|ues may he yreatly siniplilied, Hul. il tlie ole- 
UKMit ol |)ositive human relalii)nships is laekinij. the need for dovrlopiny 
other ieehni(|ui's uiaN he unni'eessarv, lor. M»ore hkely. llie pttpils will not 
he there anvwav. 

Some Heccnt Trends in Adult Kducalioii 

Some psw holoijists have snuijc^sted the thesis that when one (Miiiai^es in 
an activity or experience that is sut i csstul. satislyinij. pleasant, and profit- 
able, one is likely lo repeal the ai tivity or the experience. Thus, through a 
study ol the tecluii(|nes, tactics and strateyics employed in adult e(hicalioa. 
one is likidv to lind delinile trends. This staleiucnl is hased upon the as- 
sumption that indiN iduals are likcdx to ahandon technitjues and strat(\i;ies 
that are ini'llective. On the other hand, one is likely lo adhere lo tlu)se 
techniques or slrati'ijics thai prodiice the desired results. Thus hy sludyiun 
the techni(|nes nsi'il in the more successlul programs in adult hasic educa- 
tion, oni' is liki'ly to discover certain trends or patterns that arc ollen enni- 
lat(*d hy oIIkms in tlit* li(*ld. 

1*ime nor spai*c w ill permit, nor will the purpose ol this report merit, 
the suhmitlal ol llii* vast numlxM' ot trcMids that are (*vident in adult educa- 
tion. Sullice it iheii. to suhmil a h»w trends that seem to he nt.^iceahle and 
on ^oin^ in some s(*lectcd areas in adult c*ducation. 

I. Tli(M(* app(*ars to h(* dtdinitc* trends in curricuhnu d(*V(dopuu*nt. Tti- 
li/iii^ the principh* ol r(*ality and the* philosophy ol pragmatism that 
nnIucIi works ior sui t ccds^ is true adult educators are seekinn to adopt the 
curriculum to lit the characteristics ol the learner, rather than the other 
way around att(*mptin^ to lit tlu* learned to th(* curricidum. In ord(*r to do 
this, howi'ver. several procedur(»s have heen used. 

a. .\ more intense and in-depth study ol the needs ol the h'arner. 
I). More ellort on the part ol the teacher to actjuire more inh)rma- 
tion on the experieni that the h»arncr fias had. 

c. MakiniJ the learning experiences ol tlic potential learner the cen- 
tral h*arnin^ tore ol the instruction ior tlu* h^anuM. 

d. vVclually consider the learner as a uni(|ue individual with certain 



individual difhMcMKcs. and as sncli. (oiislnicl a pnmtani lor \\\\\\ in tlic 
liuhl ol llns llicsis. 

Unniani/.r llic inslnulion U) llir (Alcnl llial pupil and Icailirr 
l)()tli feel llial llu'v arc nirnilu is o\ tlu' sanu* team. 

trends seem lo inilii alc llic disiral)ilil> ol drvt lopinU a pioyrani 
that ni arlv lonlornis to the dailv sdu ilulc ul the adult li anu r and Ins po- 
tential. Traditionally. j)artii ularly in the puMii* schools, the learner must 
make adjustments to an almost intlexihle sehtulnle that states speeitieally 
what lie is to do. what time span will he allowed for hint to do it. anil what 
standards of aehievements he will have aeijuired alter he has dorte it. Tims, 
the task ot leaniini; activity is liietJ andA/f <>mJeiermined. the limit of 
tinu» lor the operation is ( t. and the standard that he is to aihiexc is also 
fixed. Mind von. however, all of tins is in operation despite the faet that 
traditional edneators readily snhserihe to the principle ol **individual dif- 
ferences/' The new trend in program plauninu scimiis to he Nuriahlc in at 
least three phases of the proyrani: I ) x ariahility in the snhjeet inatter to In* 
aci|uired; 2^ variability in the time limit in v Inch the subject-matter is to 
l)c ac(|uired and 3) variability in the standards to be expected a< the end of • 
the teachim; Iearniiin process. 

There is evidence that there is a trend towaril cbanue in tln^ many sub- 
jeet-matter areas of aihilt cihication. 

a. Subjeet-mattiM" is uiop* relexant to real life experiences of the 
adult. 

I). In linnuistii' di'velopmcnt. the V(unacular of tlu^ adult is accepted 
ill the classroom, anil the practice of usinti Kn.nlish as a "second laniiua.ne" 
is espoused. 

c. In mathematics, the problems are selected from real life sitiiations 
of the learners, and the solutions are based upon tlu» actual potential of the 
learner, 

d. In the area of seiemrc ri*al life problems, as they are cN ident in tlu' 
coimnnnity. are stuilieil and investipited rather than studying problems 
(found in the textbook) that may refer to some remote state or area that 

' havi» no rehitionship whaleviM- to the problems of the particular system 
that is eonductiujn the stuily. 

e. h) the social sciences, the problems selei ted for investinatiou are 
l)as(»d upon the crucial problems actually existinij in the conmumity. Prob- 
lems of a social and civic nature comprise the core of the i iirriculum in the 
area of social sciences. This is to s;iy that the core of the social studies pro- 
gram is till* problem: I) What are our problems? 2) How do we indeiitify 
pro!)lems-how do we dilferentiale problems from mere symptoms of 
problems? '•]) W hat are some sn^nested solutions for our problems? 4) I low 
mav we best ornaiii/e to affect the suirnesteil solutions? 

f. The problems of lieallb- in the local community are rapidly be- 
coming the center of interest for the (levelopnuMit of a liealtli pronram in 
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aiVv.'ollt't'livr M'liool svstt Mi. hr tluit syslfiii jdiilt I'tliitiilion or that i)l tlic 
traditional pnhlic' scliool. 

(iontniry to tin* trriiils in iiiodiMii i'ducatioit in iUv \mU\w scliools. ii^ 
Nvliicli **lMluiatioiial Parks" tlii' priu tic^* \)\ lary** miniluMs ol pu- 

pils arc hrouylit uiidi'r tlir adiiiihistratioii and supcrN isioM of a sin^li* com- 
plex- arr snnni»sti'd, till' trend in adult hasie I'dtiiation sccins to vi»i*r to- 
ward tlio d(*siral)ility ol the Kual eonininnitv < 'uWv in adult hasic 
t'duiatioi:. Tliis tin'sis sceiiis to l»' di'lVnsil)li» nvIkmi our realizes that tho 
depriM»d i/dnlt learner- hiMiit; nion* provt»neal than his eonnterpart, the 
inort* dOntMit h»arner. nnduM rather attend sehool— il indeed hv may l)e en- 
tiled to do so - than to attend a "eenter*' far removi»d Irom his own neiyh- 
horhooil i iMiter. uo niattiM hou alilniMit tlu* "ei»ntral irnter ior ailnit hasie 
edneatiou." 

CONCIASIONS 

The ilata in this study. "Some Sut';t^ested Tools. l\»i'lup.(|ni*s and Trends 
lor Improviui; Learnini; in Ailnll Hasie Kiluiation." warrant the following 
eoiiehisions: 

I. Sonu* l^'oMenrs that Alleet Aihilts 

A. rniMuployuH'nt. uudtMcMnployment and tmemployahility ol the 

adult h^nner. 
H. Snh-standard housini;. 

(!. Laek of pul)lii' uwariMiess ol the extent aud intensiveness ol the 
prohliMU. 

I). Ailult eilm ation is not ntMi(»rally aeeepli»d as an integral part ol 
the pul)lie sehool system. 

Iv Delii itMieies ol the disadvantaged adult i'l ai'a<li»mie and voca- 
tional skills. 

K. Lack of traineil ti*aehers for ti^aehiiii; adults. 

(i. Laek ol eurrienlum suited to the uccmIs of the adult learner. 

II. I.ini;uistii' harrii^rs that tenil to set^renate the eultinally de- 
prived from their more alfluent eomittTparts. the niiddle-elass 
h»arner. 

II. Some Sunuested Tools for Improving .\thilt Learning; 
A. Proi^ratniiied learning maierials. 

U, Teaehinn maefiines-rsioN ie projectors, films, slides, ete. 
(!. Audio-visual tapes. 
I). Printed materials: 

I. \ev»spap(Ms 
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2. Maua/incs 

'V Oopiic strips 

•t. N\'\\ spapiT ails 

5. llandhilK 

(). ( !()iiiiii('ivial a(l\ (Mtis('i)i('iits 

7. Hillboanls 

S. Posters 
lioad maps 

10. ( llinrrll -MMKUIlK iMIIClUs 

I I . ( !()okiiiu r< i iprs 

\2. Labels on ))urvUa\tx< i;ootls 

l>i. (iaK'iulars 

K. Hfsonri'i* pi rsons and materials. 

Some Sni;nest(Hl 'rirluiiijne.s or Aetivitit^s for Students I'or Iinprove- 
MUM)t ol Learninu 

A. Tst* pro^rannned uuiterials and ttMehini; inaelnnes alter thor- 

onuhly lamiliari/inu oiicm II with tlu* operatioti tlironuh pre- 

serviet^ or in-serviee \vorkslM)ps. 
K. (Compile shopping lists Iroe.t newspapers and maua/ines. 
(!. Writr' "tliank-von" notes and inxitations. 
I), (ionipose a elass newspaper with eon»ie strips, il dt»sired. 
K. Makt» hanill)ills to he used possiMy as reiiiiitment aids— this 

would inelndt* hillhoards. posters, ehnrch annotincements^ (*te. 
K. Draw a map of the eity. identityinn various landmarks of the 

eity. 

(i. Write students* luimes on eardhoaril and shnffli* before askinu 

student to st»leet own iiau)*.' 
11. Stuily eookinj; recipes in diMlini; with fraetions and also to 

l)uild a ^househoUr* voeabulary. 
I. Tse the ealendar not only to learn about spei ial days, but for 

learning numerals as well anil how to purehase and send eards 

on special days. 

j. Hesource persons sei in to be invaluablt^ when ihscussiny topics 
of interest h)r the adult learner. 

1. hicoMie tax consultant 

2. Insuranc(* company personnel 

3. Social security rcprcst^ntaJivi' 

\. Kooil stauip supervisor, and othi»rs 

K. Developing positive* attuudes and desirable relationships 
within the i;r()Up through dynamics, interpersonal relations and 



pnpil lt»a( luM iiiliMai*li«)ii is iiiosl siiiiiilit aiil lor nootl adult 
l(*ai iiini;. 

IN'. SoiiK' 'rii'iuls ill Adiill Basil* iMliiialioii 

A. More and i)ion\ appi^als art' Ixmmi; iiia\l(» lo llic rcsraidi people 

in sll^^(*still^ prohUMn solutions in \\\v (\v\i\. 
\\. A more systeinatie approach is heinn niiide to improve instrne- 

tioii tlin>iinli pre-serviee and in-service proniams. 
(!. (iriMlei eoneein is evident in the vflort lo develop 'liiikane" 

and eooriliiiated effort of loial. state, feileral and private 

aueiieies. 

I). \n ever iiiereiMni; interest of hii^licr ediieation in tlie adult 
(*(!uvation proi^rain. 

I\. \n inereasint; iiuinhei of professional eonfeitMiees on the loeal, 
state and renioiial level. 

V. Some lather slartlinn i^fforts of the more pronressis'e oijiani/a- 
(ions and institutions of hinher learniiijn in atteinptinn to de- 
velop projeetioiis, and to pre-deti rmine \s hat is in the future* in 
adult eihieation. Kor example, the ruiversity of Marvland, 
ihrouiih iK projeet " l liiiik Tank," is eoiidtietini^, eonferenees on 
a national st ale attemptini; to foresee what will he happenini; 
to adult edui ation in an almost iinima^inahle world in t(*n or 
IwiMily yi'ars from now. 

(i. 1'lH're ap|vears to he developiiii; a eliant;ed eoneept of the term 
".idiilt ha' ii' edueatiun. ' Instead of restrietin^ tht» term to mean 
de\elopinu e(MnpetiMieies in mere reading, writini; and 
aritlinietii*. many systems are eonsiderinii other aeti\ '*K's and 
experiences as hasir to ednealion. 

II. .\n alliMiipt to develop tcMchers. system* and personnel who 
are "|)e()ple eeiitereil" rather than heiih^ merely "stihjeet mat- 
ter eentereil/' 

). l^•rsnnlK»l who have ilevi loped a "holistie * or a "sviioptie" 
\ ie\\ ol the whole speef nm of prohlems in depri\ed areas. 

j. The development of sensitivity the need for inoit* in- 
Noh'emenl of the ile|)riveil at the "deeision making" le\tT This 
is to sa\ that: "Those who are to he afft^eted hy the d(»eision, 
should sfutrc in the making of the dt^eisiou/' 
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CIIAITIIH I 1 
ADMIMSTKAl lON AM) SH FKKMSION IN AHI' 

W'lial is an adiiiiiiistrator:' What dot's \\c do \\v n*all\ Itillills liis 

liiiHliony \\ hat coniix'tiMii ics docs he need \o adtMpiatcK |)(M lonii his d il- 
ical lasksy What training anil ('\|)<mm'ii('(m1(k's he ncinl? What is his aihnin- 
IslialiNC hchavior whrw \\v linds himscll at the c rossroads ol controversy, 
oi ill ihe Nalh'\ ol indceision? lioaids ol IvliKalioii; TinsliM's ol (.'oiler's 
and rnivi'isitics; and DiiiMlois ol hn yc corporations arc conliinionsly coii- 
Ironlcd with (|ii«'slions snch as tlu'sc w Iumi tlic\ lace the iTUcial task ol sc- 
Ici'tini; an adiniiiistrator. Sonic, approach the task Iroiii various points ol 
N'icu. MiinN variahh's enter the pi\.vi'ss ol >election: W hat is the academic 
potential ol the athiiiiiistratoi? I'Voin what school did he niatricnlatc*'^ 
Whom d()(*s lie know, and who knows hiin':^ Who r(*c()min(*ndcd him lor 
the pf)sition:^ To what social and civic ornaiii/ations does he helonu? \\ hat 
is his wile like, and how will she lit iiitc) the social spcctinm ol olir wix'cs? 
I'hat is. how will onr u ives ac« «'pt his wife? All ol these (Hicstion*. y<'r- 
maiic as thev may seem to he. lail to rciicli tlu' real cnix ol the problem. 
'I'he tvpe ol (|nestions that should ret cive priority in the study and sclec- 
tioii ol th(* appointee arc* (|U(*sti()iis such as: h What is his adininistiativt* 
behavior NN'lii*n coiilronti*d with a problem that iiiN'oK c^sa momcntnoiis de- 
( ision? What is his (*inotioiial (M|uilil)riniii when conlroiited with a crisis? It 
has l)e(*n said that yon cannot r(*all\ detc*riuitK* what a man or a woman is; 
what thev helii'Nc; or what thev will do; until tln\v arc liicc<l with a crisis. 
\\ hai cliaracteristii's docs he possess that arc condmivc to success as an 
admimstratiNt* oHicer? I hat is, is he consistent iii his n*hitionshi|)s with his 
associates both bnsin(»ss and social? Does In* operate on principles that are 
acceptable in respectful business pvai tices? Does In* delci;at<» authority in 
the decisioii-niakim; process, \'et maiiitaiu rcspoi.sihilitv il the venture 
lails? <^)nestioiis such as these seek answers to the "isuess" ol the adminis- 
trator rather than tin* *^)ll^htness*^ or what he ou^hf to be. i l) 

The "is", and the "ouuht" dichotomy is one that is normally as separated 
hoin each other as the Kast is Iroiii the West. Yet. belon* any discernible 
impress can Ix* made in tlu* d(*N'(*lopiiuMit ol (M)mpet(Mice in school adminis- 
tration, elforts and progress iimst be made toward briuniiin the "isness" 
and the "om^htness" ol admiiiistratiN'c behavior within closer proximity, 
the one with the other. What one does, and what one ounlit lo do as an 
administrator may comprise two lar ilillercnt areas ol concerns. Time nor 
space will allow the persuil oH the thim;s that the administrator oii^^A^ lo 
do. A Noluniiuons amount ol literature- perhaps lar loo much-has been 
written and spoken about what tlu* school administrator oni;hl to do. I^ut 
the chiel concern ol this preseutalion iiiN'olves the inescapable (picstions: 
I) what is he doimi;? 2) What is the istuxs ol his adiuinistralive behavior as 
compared with the "out;lit-ness" ol his behavior? (^)m»stions such as these 
si^iS'v rise to additional statements that should Inrther pin-point the essen- 
tial eleiiKMits and b(*haviors ol the st liool adiniiiistrator: 
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1. Ill* lias a piolnitnd pliilosopliN ol iMliicatioii tluU is in dost* liaiiiiony 
with an aiii'plablc pliilnsopliy ol l.ilr. 

2. Il(* hasrs liis (incisions nptm print ipl(*s. tatluM- than npnn 
pd'sonalitics. 

Ill* involves lliosi' that arc allcrlftl l)s tin* rcsnlts n \\\v "dccision- 
niakinn pnx i'ss. 

•1. Ill' si'i'ks lo lu'lp till' yronp lo idiMililv tlu'ir yoals an I pni poses, and 
ihroimh coopiMalivi' ai lion ol llu* yronp. helps iheni lo aehieve iheir 
yoals. 

T). He is (lelinilely a leader. I nil he realizes ihal leadership shnllles haek- 

anddorlh anions and l)(*lv (*en llu* varions nuMnluM s ol llu* ^ronp. 
(1 He is always willini; lo snhnierye his personal desires or inleresls in 

ihe iiileresl ol ihe u;ronp. 
7. lie realizes lhal personalilics, eirennislanees, and sitnalions aller 

eases anil/or proee<lnres. 
S. He has llie eonrai;e lo exercise "Mnipalhy". lie dares lo Iry lo piil 

hinisell in ihe "Oilier Kellow s Plai'e." 

NVhal an adiiiiiiislralor aelnally does or how he behaves depends lo a 
ureal exleiil npoii his philosophy or sel ol heliels. Ol eonrse ihere are a^ 
least iwo sels ol beliefs lhal may he used by an adininislralor: \) ex> 
pressional beliefs- lliose heliels lhal an inilividiial merely says thai lu» be- 
lieves, and 2) opi'ialional beliefs. These belieis eaii be more easily ideiili- 
lied than expressional bi'lii'fs. Operational beUefs ean he observed ihronuih 
what one does. Thus iti alleinptin.n lo make a thoroiinh study ol adniinis- 
Iralive behavior oiu* ni'eils lo eonsider how nearly expressional In liels eon- 
lorm to operational lu liets. OUum* variables also aiicrt the* administrative* 
behavior ol the adininislralor: 1) how does he view himself and his posi- 
lion? 2) How do liis snpiMior ollieers view him and his job? 3) how do fel- 
low administrators view him and the job of administration? How he views 
himself, his job, and how others view him will have lar-rcaehiiin effeet.s 
upon the Ix^liuvi'^r of the administrator. 

Tiffu's (>l Aihtiitiistnttors. There are at least fonr types of administrators 
and their behavior patterns are distiiietive enouu;h to form a definite pat- 
tern in the ar(*a of administration. 

a. Ihr Autarrat. Tliis type of ailministrator is easily identified. He is a 
dietator. He makes all or most of the deeisions and expeets snborditiates to 
follow the«n to the letter. His interest is primarily in self ralhcv than in the 
interest of the yronp. One thiii.n however, seems to escape* the attention of 
the easna! observer. Tlie antoerat, thonyh appeariny to be hard, ernel, 
venyofnl, and nnrelentlevs when dealini; with subordinates, is often h)tind 
to be the most syeliopant, submissive, and eriiminu; person in the world 
when eotifronted by his superiors, or those in positions of power that t\\- 
eeed his own limit(*d power. 

b. Thr Ihviornit. This is a rare type of bird, who like the bald-heailed 
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cajjlc of AiiK'iica. may sr)()n Ih'comk* cxUik L W'v aiv likriy U) lirar uunv 
atui read inorr alxxit tins type oi iiulividnal than wr aiv tu aclnallv sec liini 
in action. The cleniocTatic athninistrator is the (Hivct ()pi)()site of his 
n)untiTi)art the autocrat, lie hcHcves in. and sniiscrihes to the importance 
of the (Irrisioti nuikin^^ |)rocess. Hnt, he involves each nieniher of the uronj) 
in tlu* |)rocess of niakini; the (Krisions. lie does this hiranse he feels that 
llu)se who are to he affected hy tin* decision have a riyht to share in inak- 
iny the decision. This nnplied linlit to share in niakiny the decision carries 
Willi it iin|)lie(l need to share in the res|)()nsil)ility of [wMfectini; the deci- 
sioiV The (leinocratic leader has security. He is sure of hiniself. He realizes 
tliat leadership often shuttles hack and forth from niemher to ineinher. lie 
realizes that lU) one individual is the leader in all thills, lie is a staunch 
l)oUever in the democratic i)rocess. And thonjuh the denioeratic |)roeess 
may he one that is slow, he l)olieves that the conihined thinkinij of the 
Urouj) niav e.xceed the thii»kinn of the few. He hcli)s the uroui) to identify 
their pr(.Menis; estahlisli their uoals; and liel|)s them to develop machinerv 
for the acliievemcut of urouj) yoals. He may he accused hy his critics as 
Ihmu.H a iMinctator. or an indecisive iudividnah hut he holds steadfa.st in his 
helief in th(* effectiveness of the democratic |)r()eess. 

I]. 7Vic VlutiHTut. The plutocratic administrator, in many instances, re- 
stMuhles the autocratic leader. In administrative hehavior hoth are likelv to 
Ih' dictatorial. Hut here the difference heeomes a|)|)arent. The autocratic 
administrator— in many cases havinij emerned from the ' lower ranks of so- 
ciety*' p(Mhai)s through a "coni) de force** is lil^ely to rely upon physical 
force and military niiirht to maintain his position of |)()wer. On the other 
liand, the |)lutoerat» usually a person of iiohle hirth; having had the hcne- 
fits of traiiiinn in the hcst schools; and liavini; heen taunht— from hirth— 
that lie is hetter than all individuals in the lower social class, is likelv to 
assume a dictatorial role hased solely u|)on socio-economic affluence, 
llius, he may assume a *'|)atcrnalistic*' or ''Father knows hest** role in his 
dealinn with the ii^norant and illiterate* tmderlinjus whose chief "raison d* 
etre** is to support him and his colujrts in their positions of power and 
affluence. 

4. 77i(» Dipltmat. This type of adniinistiator is known hy many names 
and titles: The Lais.sez I'^iire Achninistrator; The (so-called) democratic ad- 
ministrator; the Machaivellian adniinistiator; the "opportunist**; aiuK the 
**l)aiim Nice (iuy** type of administrator. 1*he crtix of the matter is the fact 
that the Diplocatic Leader actually does not know what he is doinn, or 
even, wliat Ik* should he atteiiii)tin,n to do. He actually thinks that he is 
providing tic leadership'' hui he is actually pr<)vi(linn r/i.sm7ri<)fM' 

leadership. Mis philosophy seems to In* this: 1) identify the crowd (those 
with the most inniienee; 2) identify their wants, (to hell with their hasic 
needs); 3) proceed to try to fulfill their wants (yet at the same time attempt 
to sfu)W tlieiii that wants and needs-a.nd this will not he difficult)— are the 
same; 5) Find out in which direction the crowd is headed, run and j^et 
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alu'iulol till' ciowtl and iIkmi pnu laiin toall: "I AM \()Vl\ l.KADKH/' 

Ihrnit Pn rlopnu tits iti Kdurational Adtninistnttuiti, \ h{)\\\i}\ adininis- 
Iralion prr has Ihtii aroiiiul lur ihousantls and HuMisiiiids of \rars. cdura- 
litiiial adininislralioii. as a sriciiiH'. is n^lalivcK new. Ii> lad K'ss than 
iwrnly yi^ais ai^j) \h)47} wwi al iMnhtoll New York lo loini ihr National 
CoiifVicnrc ol l^otVssors of Kihicalional Adniinishalion (N'CIMvA). Sintv 
that tinu' nnich proi^rcss has hern made in the tirhl. l)n^in^ that tinu' 
many a|)|)n)ai lu's wvw wnnlc in an flfort to fully nndcrsland and di'scriho 
tlu* I'unilion of educational administration. Sonu' scholars have sue;]Hestcd 
that a nener.il eomrpl ol eduiatinnal adniinistratioii could l)c nained 
throunh a study ol Other t\ pes of adnniiistration. i.e. adniiuist ration as ased 
in the army, in husiness and industry^ in the hospitals and in lare;t» corpora- 
tions. Though the study of adniiuistnition as exercised in other fields, mav 
serve as a model, it should he pointed out that the administrator in a larj^e 
plant or factory may he primarily interested in the production of a lar^e 
niimher of effective tools or machines to place on the ujarkct. the educa- 
tional administrator may he chiefly concerned with the development of 
minds and the cham;inn of hehavior of individuals. In short, it seems to he 
far easier to administer and supervise organizations whose function it is to 
produce inanimate thinns or ohji^ ts than it is to administer and supervise 
an institution whose* function it is to develop personalities. If educational 
administration and supervision is different from that found in the armed 
forces and in hie; husiness. there is even a ureatev contrast l)etween the 
educational adiuinist ration found in the puhlic schools and that found in 
the administration and supervision of adult hasic education. And why is 
this tnie? The answer seems ohvious. The administrator and supervisor, 
workitin with components who are older: in manv eases slower l)ut more 
experienced; who are more fixed in their ways therefore more difficult to 
change; whose philosophy of life centers around the todays rather than the 
tomorrows, will need a far tliffereut type of a program than the ty|x» pro- 
vided his younger counterpart. Tims the need of a different type of pro- 
j;rani evidences the need of a different type of an administrator. 

What Ttjpr of Adtuinistrator and Supervisor is Seeded for the Program. 
In Vol. 1 of this series^ pa^e 26. it was sut;j;(»sted the type of a teacher 
needed for learners in the adult hasic education program. Administrators 
and supervisors will need all of the characteristics of the ABK teacher, and 
then some . . . 

1. .\dininistralors and supervisors who are ever sensitive to iidmmis- 
trativ(» hehavior. That is they are more concerned witli '*is'* thatt 
with the "ou^ht *. 

2. hiclividnals who suhscrihe to a hasic philosophy of Life and of edu 
cation and who adhere to a set of j^uidinj; principh^s that it is i\\\\W 
possihie to pre-delcrminc their hehavior even when confronted hy 
the unanticipated. 
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3. Iiulividdiils Nvlio an* exports in Innnaii relations and who usv the 
Hr<)U|) pnHi^s lo its Inllfsl cxl<.»nt. 

4. Inihviihuils who roah/f thai h-atliM-ship shullU's back and forth ho- 
iwcon and aniony yronps. and rcathU onoonrant»s this proirss. 

5. huhviihials who oan connnnnicatt' with snhordinati's oUrotivolv: 
who n.so tho liori/ontal approaoh-that is talking on tht' saino lovi^l— 
rathor than thi' vcrlioal approaih-thal is "talkini; ilown" to 
sithordinatos. 

(1 liuhviihials who an* export in holpiny tlio yronp to idontily its proh- 
lonis and in tho sotting of yoals to olonnnato tho prohloin. 

7. hi(hviihials who aro thoronnhly oo<nni/ant of tho potentials of tho 
"dooisionMnakini; proooss and sooks to iiivolvo as many indiviiluals 
in tho proooss as aro oonoornod with tho dooision. 

8. huhviihials who aro pooplo-oontorod rathor than pronrani-oontorod: 
and individnals who tai klin^ tlu* critical tasks of administration 
mako tho prohloni-solvini; approach to tho solntion of tho task. 

9. IndiN'idnals who know odncational administration and snporvision 
and who in thoir avlministrativi* behavior (insider administration us 
a soi(Mio(* rathor Hum as an art. 

10. Individnals who arc skillfnl in tho oonnnnnioation of ideas hoth oral 
and writtiMi and ntili/(*s tlu*so to tho ntmost in his relationships with 
suhonlinatos and snporiors. 

The lichttionshii) lirttvcrn Theory and Vruvtirv. Kormorly, it was thought 
hy many odnoators at least that theory had no important place in ednea- 
lion. Many administrators, playing tho role "by oar" were often heard to 
Siiy: *'l don t helieve in all of this thooretioal jarnon". "I helievo in the 
prai tioal and tho pranniatio". i.ately however, soholars. n.sinn the seiontifio 
approach have snunostod tho iniportanee of developing theorv as a unido- 
lino h)r tho practice's that aro to prodeternnno tho administrative behavior 
of tho oxocntive. (Griffiths (25) has snunesteil at least five factors that mav 
account lor the antitlu^oretical bias of tho average educational adminis- 
trator: I) Tuvtuuhsm. tho widosproail belief that all that is noeessarv to im- 
prove administration is to collect facts. Thonj^h facts aro important, tho 
major (juostion is how intoirolatoil aro tho collootod facts to the solution of 
the problem? 2) Am Orcnvhrhnini:^ Atnoutit of Hcsfurt for Authority. Kdu- 
cational administrators are too pront* to aeoopt the opinions of exports in 
the li(*ld rather than daring to conduct rosc*arch into tho field of thosi* 
things that ar(* already tak(*n for granted. (!ousid(*r ( loporuieus' vontmo in 
the field of science 3) I'cur of theory. Adminishators do not actuallv ox- 
press a loar of thoors, rather they tend to oouoh their fears within snoh 
slatruionts as ^ theory is too difficult**, or "theory is iuipractical**: or "tluM)- 
ri(»s aro so unstable*'. (25). Aocordiny to (ioladaroi and (iet/els (13) .state- 
ments like those are merely a ruse to discredit theories. Dewey (4) lends 
support to (ioladarci and (iet/i»ls by stating "Theory is in the end . . . the 



most |)rar(i(*al of ail tluiii^s Ix^caiisc* it widens [\\v rani^t' of atU'iitioti bryoiul 
intTfly porposfs aiul ilcsiri's. 1) A fourlli farloi that inhibits the study of 
administration is the lack of prof cssiotuil lotiiiuaiic. (Jriffiths (5) state's that 
there is a hirk of eonsistcniA in the nse of terms to deserihe eonnnon 
events; and that the siimc words ideinoeraey. anthority, integration, ete.) 
are nsed to desi rihe a wide variety of events or aets. 5) A fifth faetor that 
eurtails the stndy of ailministrutioii is rtnotiotuil idcutifiratiofi \rith per- 
soiuil vim s, (irittiths (25) states that a person may heeome so emotionallv 
eiinrossed with a point of view as to make his viewpoint personal. And to 
attack the person's view is to attack the person as an individual. 

Sonir piidintl prinripUs that should dctrmiuc iidministmtii v Iwhavior, 
Mow d(H's an athninistrator behave when confronted hv a critical task or 
faced with a cruci il issue? How oii\i)it the administrator hehavi* nniler such 
eireumstanees? Oratf (H) and Street sn^nest that inilividnals prcparinji to 
itssume llu' role of the administrator shonUI he as much concerneil with the 
(jnestion of *1)ow the adniiiiistrator outiht to behave ' as they are with the 
actual behavior of the administrator. Kre(j»icMitly how an administrator Ih - 
lui\ rs and how he ou^lht to iK'have represent two distinct patterns of be- 
havior. How administrators actually behave represents their operational 
lu'liefs anil tends to formulate the basis of their ailministrative theory. How 
administrators oujjht to behave— or SYi;/ that they behave— represent mere 
e.xpressional U'liefs which tend to formiilate their philosophy of adminis- 
tration. (Campbell, corbally, and HamseycT indicate that more than one 
variable conditions thi' k'havior of the aihuinistrator. These writt^rs snij- 
Hest that understandinjis (eoneepts) inllnence values; valnes affei t basic be- 
liefs; and basic behefs— operational l)eh(»fs— determine behavior. Since op- 
erational beliefs and expressional behefs are often polari/ed, it seems 
important to sut;i;est some basii* principles of ailministration that tend to 
brinj; the two systems of beliefs into closer proximity. This is to siiy that 
operati(;nal beliefs aiul expressional beliefs shouhl be in (loser harmony 
v/ith each other. Such an arranjiement mi.nht tend to develop reasonable 
aurecMuent between theory and practice in the behavior of the 
administrator. 

The followinn principles are set forth as snu^eslions for improving ad- 
ministrative In^iavior of the potential aihuinistrator. ^ 

1. The administrator seeks to In* I'ousistent in his relations with« and at- 
titude toward, assoeiates. superiors, and subor(hnates. 

2. As tar as possible the administrator seeks to involve all in the deci- 
siou-makinn process that are likely to be afleeted by the decision. 

3. T\\o administrator does not necessarily muke all of the decisions for 
the uronp. Rather, he assumes responsibility for assuring that the de- 
eisio!i>makiui; process is made an integral part of the i^ronp process. 

4. Me is aware of the potential of urouf) processes and ntili/es these to 
the fullest extent possible. 




5. Tlit' a<liiiinislial(»i si»oks lo baso adniinishalivt* a( (ion and hi^havior 

on principles lliat art* in conlorinani o with art t'[)tal)lv* >,.l;;iiniNtraliN(* 

llii'orv and prai Ut iv 
H. Till' adniinislralor rt'ali/i's tliat tli(Mt» slioiild ni'V(M lu' anlliorilN wilh- 

nnt C'orri'spondini^ rt^spousihililx anil tliat ran noM'rlu' rrs[)()h- 

sihililv NviMioul i orri^Npundni'^ anlhority. 

7. Tlu' adininishalor roali/cs dial t innnisUiiHi^N and sihialioiis alU'r 
cases. Ill' lurllitM ivali/i's dial as soon as lie imiUms a siUialioii ihe sihi- 
ahoii is never die same. 

8. TIk* adiniiiishalor n^di/es llial leadeisliip is an (^vcM-sliiltiim process 
or lliiiii;. Tliis is U) saN dial liMdtMsliip olleii slmUK's hack ami fordi 
anionn varions iiiendHMs ol dn» uroiij) aeeordiiii; lo dii'ir polenlials. 
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Tin: I Til r/\Ti()N oi Tin: 

COMMIMTV lillSOl RCKS 

I'icpaifd I(M: 
\lal>aiiia State I'liivfisitN 

Ik; 

l,iitli*M II. HIad 
Diirctor ot Basic KdiicatiDii 
State Di'pai tiiK'Mt oi iMlucatioii 
lattlf liock, Arkansas 

Adult Basic education 
Thv rtili/ation ot tlic (lotninunity Kosourcrs 

Thf comiiHMiK a|)|)li(Ml tiMiuinal cxpn'ssio.j— coiinimiiity ivsoiin^^s— 
sci'ins to Ix' too hroad iti scopi' to Ix* pinned dowii to an edneational opera- 
tion. 'Urns, it heeoMies necessary to re-examine the traditional Msa^e, in or- 
der to e!n(Ti;e with a more nnderstandini; Innetion lor a(hih hasic cduea- 
tion appheation. The exaiuination process permits iHseetim; the iis(» ol the 
stateindit into three di.nensional eh'ments: 

1. The eonnnnnity material resources. 

2. The eommunitx" human resources. 

1'he eonnnnnity cnltme and nou-eultun* rcsoiu'ces. 

Hetore emharkim; too lar int(» the (Mlueational level o* cominnnitx utili- 
zation it appears that a workahle definition shotild he estahlislied wliieh 
will ^oviTM the involved hmctions. in this educational setlini;. the soeio- 
lo^ical definition is hciiin (Muplox cd rather than a neonraphical definition. 
However, each may perform an interplax inj'; role in a prouirannnimi pro- 
e(»ss. Thus, a community is a uroup of people living in a uiiven area, havinu 
common cultural hackurounds and interest directed toward a yivcn center. 

77ir ('(ftinunnittj Mdtcridl licsotirrcs: 

Material resource mav he suhdivide.l into two areas: (I) school Iniild- 
in^s. and (2) industrial plant sites. 

Srhoal Huihlitiif^s: The educational transition and the school consoli- 
dation process have mad(* aN ailahle many school huildinns that can he uti- 
lized h)r adult educationarcenters. The reactivation of these facilities 
could provide many da\ programs for adults. The puhlic school system is 
gradually r^'connizini; education as a lih'-lonu jomney and this will encour- 
age the use of the rennlar school plant h)r adults as well as for children. 

tt2 




During tlie lat(' altfiiiooiis and ('V(*iiiiii;s. an cnricliod rdticatinnal program 
can hv {\u'\{\\\v\\ ilt^siyni'cl to soivc lht» at adt'inic, social, aonoinic and la- 
rirr tliiisl ol ils many adult liti/tMis. 

Tin* plan to vilislv tliis cdncational n(»t*d slionid Ik' approat lu'<l diflcr- 
ciitly Iron) prrvions proi^ranis. In tlu' past, the vonnj^ Icarnrr ilid not par- 
ticipate to a larni' i»xtrnt in the urowtli-contcnts wliii li \\v\v di^vi'lopcd to 
enlianie tlu'ir lives. \\\v reasons lor limited invojviMnent were eited as 
iK'inn: (ll yonni;-learniMs' experiences were not matnre enonyli to in- 
llueiiee major educational decisions, and (2) social and ciiltural devel- 
opment not broad enough to determine curriculum impact on the prob- 
lems. A truly Hood program tor the adults must he prescriptionetl with the 
adult learner playin^a lilty-t'ilty role in the tMlucational decision process. 

hulu.stridl I'latits: In order lor adult basic education to hilly utili/e the 
industrial plant site lor a learnini; environment, a traditional conceptional 
departure^ is needed in our frame ol relerence. We have been somewhat 
programmed to think that instmction and learning can take place oulv in a 
sc hool biiildiun. II adult education is to use the coiuponeut aspects ol the 
eonnnunity in an educational settinir to the maximmn, this attitudal think- 
ing will, need modilvini;. (Certain academic vocational and career needs 
can be tiillilled by carryini; the instructional program to the workini; area 
ol the adults or plant site. The industrial plant educational personnel sn- 
|HTvisor and the local I'ducational supervisor plan and arrauije a schedule 
which will provide |K)th work and educational experiences lor the adult in 
day and .^veniiin proyranis. The developed use ol the plant site idea is 
viewed by tfie w riter as a new opportimity reservoir lor adidt educatit>n 
and education ol all levels. 
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The (U)tfiffiunitij H wf lon Hcsatmr.s: 

It is reasonable to think that American ediuation emphasis will take a 
pliilosophical s)iilt in sonic ol its objectives, lulncation comits lor a shift 
which was made in the middle and late 4()\ whei* the loiuept moved from 
a teacher or subject cent(»red school to a child centered activity.' 

Judgement seems to indicate that standards will lessen and a more hu- 
mail-centered education will be* the major toncein of education. 'I'bis, 
however, will probably be more visable in the adult education pronram 
than in the common hii^h schools, but the thrust in the adult objectives will 
create some chanue in the sccondarv education process. 

T\\v emerninu of the Innnaii objectivity NN ill crt»ate a ntili/.ation demand 
for greater involvement ol more human r(»sources from the community. 
Tliis resource may be classified into tuo types: i h the study of those who 
have already made a contribution to the eonnnunity, and (2) those persons 
who are presentlv carving out history in the eonnnunity. 

1*0 know your contributors seems to be a worthwhile i;oal lor any learn- 
ing situation. 'I*o know the citizens of the eonnnunity who have been the 
health leaders, professional, political, social and economic strength, cer- 
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lainly piovidrs irlcvaiil needs lo adiills and applitaMt* to mans dailv 
iiiHuls. It would ii|)|)(*ai' to Ix* a ('liallcni;^ to stiidv the liistoiy niaktM' ol 
today rather than to reler to resoiuces who eannot associate with the 
pn^sent eonnnnnitv. 

In order lo utih/e the human resoure(»s that hasc h(\ii thseovered, tW(^ 
other inyreihents are necessary. They are: i|» visifation, and i2) invitation. 
A h'.oavl experience and expanch-d knossh'dnc ul iinderstan(hnn cun hi* 
achieved through visitation. The nnnih-M ol areas are too many to nmner- 
ate h(AVever, we ari» citing only a lew: {l^ the novernor's ollice, (2) the 
snperintendent ol schools, (.)) thi* mayor ol your city, (1) county jiiil.Ue, (5) 
( .ti(*l ol police, ((1) tin* hanks, (7) the principal ol schools, and (S) recreation 
Cv'iiter. The mentioned visits should be well planned hy teaiher and class 
and placed in the instnu tional calendar. The invitatio'i whi(*h provides lor 
the us(* ol community human r(*source should he a part ol the regular 
teachinu plan. The resource visitor should hv inlornuMi as to the inlorma- 
tioh desiriMl and pertinent to tlu» classes' needs. A(hilt sludeuts should take 
an active role in sclcctini; and announeiun the lesomce person. Students 
whene\<'r possible I'ould be pernnssion to ask (jucstioiis. The utili/a 

tion ol manv ol our eomnnmity headers U) discuss probh^ns ss ith 'lie adults 
who are av attiMidiui; class could servt as a nap bridner for biMler a ttilt 
and youth uiid(Mstandini; with |)uhhc o li(i Is, 

Such use of human resources may haV' i^reat iniM it in proiuoHnt; bmnau 
relationship evpeciallv. with the law enlorcement ollii'crs where it appears 
to have a widi* nap betwecMi tlieinselv 's and numv ol the lay-['ublic. 

Thr (\K*nnuftitti S'an Matrrial ('ultu r and Material Culture hrsounrs: 

Th(*re is little r.^om lor s(*paratini; the culture* Irom th(* coinmunitv. Hu' 
eultnri* make-up is a part of tin* \\U ol the couHnuuit). .\t this point, it 
iia\ he well to iniliiate what is inchid(*d ulien \\v say culture or the defi- 
nition. In this discussion, culture is tlx* sum tota^ kno\\'l(*dn(*. Iiabits, cus- 
tom traits and Ix^liels that an individual nc*ts b\ h(*ini; a memb(*r ol soci(*ty. 

Some aspects ol tlx* uon matv*rial culture* seems to provide r(*levant 
learninn and adds /(*st to adu\ iivtrixtion. Tin*) are. (I) the lamiliai* 
hynnis of kK (-{wmmmivV, (2) the liistoric (ic*V(dopuu*nt oi t)u* conmi(niitv, 
which shoulil include: tli * lountv sitt*. the scIkxjI district, tlx* lirst church 
and tlx* earlv s(*tth*rs, i.'^ tlx* understaudinu of tlx* manv cercmoni(*s, spe- 
cial holida\'s, > t' patriotic ((notations and lam.xis stat(*iMi iits. and (5) hmc- 
tion of soi'ial groups such as (Chamber of (!omux're(*. Lions (lub and 
Jayc(*es. 

Material Cttlture. Having appreciation and knowh*dne lor tlx* inns 
that lx*lp ma!;(* up a conununitN is tlx* first line ol del(*iise for luMtin a hinc- 
tioual citi/(*n. Thus another important area u hich could Ix* utilized in tlx* 
couiinunitv (-on)ph*x is tlx* historic artilacts and tlx* surrotUHlini; national 
resourt'i*s. 1'he kind of r(*sources availahli*. the (|uantit) , how mav thes be 
used, possible inark(*t and plimt locations for production purpos(*s. 

The uiori* the citizens know ;d)out their ri'sources. Hie wav tlx*v arc* used 




and ploNvt'il hack mto sot u ly, llu» i^n^aliT t'onunniiils iiivt^sliiuMil will 
befonu*. Il luay l)c wi ll l»>r llu- acliill t'cluculor lu^ar in iniiul llial ihv 
insd'iirtional root mi the* natural cnlturi' and loinniunit) liavi* a rcc iproc al 
inilniMKv upon vm U otiu r. Kai li may prouioti^i^ood will in iUv c^onnnunity 
and uniiy tlir culture* and nun cultnro tics. 

CitHclusion: 

It adult ha^ic (Hlniation will ntili/c the cunnnunity in its proper pro- 
spi'clivt', it may luromc an expanded reservon* lor knowletlne natherini; 
and edueatioual stahili/.inj;. Developing a wt»ll tlesijjued plan to utilize ''\e 
eonununily may undereover new I'xperimental approaelu»s for initiatinj; 
wavs oi learnini;. I1ie eulture and non eultural materials eould serve as an 
inslruelioual Iml) tor the teaehinn proei^ss. 

This utili/ation approach ol the eonnnunity has labored to analyze and 
iliseuss till' eommunity in threefold: 

!. Tht* eonnnunity national resources. 
2. T\\c eonnnunity Iniman resources. 

The eommunity eulture and non eulture resources. 

It is lioped that this kind ot thinkinii will cause others to view the com- 
munity as a composition of element ratluM* than a single variable. 

(lot'ttihu, Nt. I.. Trachivii in Tlir Sirondun^ Srhntil, PinilKv-llall. Iiu'., N Y(»rk, 1^>42. 
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PROGRAM l>i;VKlX)PMHNT IN ADl LT BASIC; EDI CATION 



(Ihaiino is incvitahli'I It is lu) Iomhim* a (juostioii of whotluT duiiine will 
(K'ciir it) motlerii clay society hut a inattor of tlio iliroctioii of channo— 
plaiinoil versus unplanned dianije. Adult basic c'ducation (ABK) is predi- 
cated on tile belief that planned educational change can he heneficial to 
adults with less than an eighth urade education. The medium for accom- 
pHshini; this planned change is a proirrani; therefore, proi^ratn devch 
optnent in AHK is the process tliroui^h which a plan is fornmlatcd, imple- 
mented, and cvaltiated to effect change in the hchavior of educationally 
disadvantaged adults: 

1. (Ihanne in what they kn:)W. 
'2. (Ihanne in what they understand. 
X (Ihanne in what they fcch 
4. (ihanne in what they do. 

There is no way one could delve into the many aspects that would he 
involved in a program ilevelopment process for ABK in the short lenj^th of 
this paper. However, an attempt will he made to present some of thehasic 
considerations to which attention must he j^iven. It will not he a narrow 
prescriptive a[)[)roacli hecause many prohlejis arise, and the solutions to 
these are often unicjue to a particular setting. With a chanije in location 
and/or cli'Mitele, the same prohleins may necessitate different answers. 
This makes it impossible to establish a series of concrete solutions that will 
answer any (juestious, regardless of the situation. However, there are cer- 
tain principles of program development which, when properly applied, 
will enable one to find the solutions to these problems. These will he exam- 
ined in the remainder of this paper. 

ABK personnel should answer four fundamental ({tiestions in atteniptini; 
to formulate, implement, and evaluate an educational program for educa- 
tionally disadvantajied atlults, These are as follows: 

1. What shotild he the objectives of the ABK proj^ram? 

2. What edueational experiences shoti< I one provide in order to achieve 
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:]. Il«)\v ciin ihrsc I'lliiiaUonal cxpiM icmcs Ik* ornaiii/iul U) hr whM 
1. How rail onr ilcliTinim' il tlu* ohjrclixf s liavc hern allaiiu'ily*" 

NVhal SIhhiUI IW {\w OU\vi{\\vs 
of Hio ABK Fronrain 

\Muil is a pronrain ohjcrlivc? ll is an aim or iiilcnl to i lianili' llu* lu'hav- 
ior oi a liMMUT williiii a spfi if ir ronti'iil aitui. Ohjrilivos an* lU'i i'ssiuy to 
provide a sonml basis tor srii'iliiit; appropriate conh'Ml. inali'rials. ami 
l(vlini(|m's for cfTli ii'iit insiroi lioii. It is also iinpossihli' lo I'valtiaU* viivv- 
liwiy Nvillioul slali'il ohjirlivi's. 

•'I'hr iniMituItT t)l this papiT is Imm'iI im W. huMf /Vim i;//r.v i^f Currirulum 

atui ln.\trw tu>n i( !hnai;i): Vuwvrs'ws dI Chirac) I'rrss. l^M^i'. 

Wlial is tlie sonn i' of approprialc ohji'i livcs? ll woultl appear llial llu'ic 
is no sinijlc soiirtc ol iiitorinalion llial is adcMjoalr for wise and coin- 
prrlu'usivc tlctisiiMis ahonl llu' ohjcclivi's of llu' AHK pronrani. W hile 
llu'iv art' prol)al)ly oIIrms. llinr sonrcrs arc: 

1. Shuly of llio loariKM" hinisi'll. 

2. Analvs.s of roiilciiiporary lifV. 

3. HiToiniiK'iulalions ol subjci t-inatU'r spocialisls. 

Study of the rcarncr 

A shuly of tlu' AHK li'arner wonKI seek lo itIiMitify his iuuhIs and inlcr- 
ests. This is itnporlanl Ixrausc if ihc proyrain deals wilh inalU'is thai are 
of iniporlanee lo ihe adnlls. he is more likely lo aelively parlieipale in 
them; and. eoiisetinenlly, \\r will l/arii hy wlial he iloi»s. 

Analysis of (!oiiteni|M)rary I.ife 

W hile ihis is nol lo arijtie aijainsl Iratlilioii eoinplelely. il appears ium es- 
sarv lo aeeepl llie fael dial life is exlreinely eoinplex and eonlimiously 
ehanninn. Therelore. il follows lhal die AHK pronrain should he orieiiled 
toward ihe ihinns thai are iiuporlanl today anil not waste the adnlt's time 
li^arniiit; things of imporlanee fifty years aijo hnl are no loiiijer relevant. 

Another valid art;niiienl for examining the prohleins of eonlemporary 
socielv is that {\\r adnit is more likely lo leani when he can reeonni/e the 
sinillarilv helwe(Mi ev'^rs day life experieiiees and the iMhieational experi- 
ences he is eneonnteriun. 
Kocominenclations from 
Suhjeet'Matter Speeialists 

This appears to he the sonree most often used in edtieation sinee most 
lexlhooks are written hy sp(»eialisls. Siihj(»et-inatter sp(»eialisls are iinpor- 
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taut s()urt <*s ol ohjct liv(»s; yd. Un) ollt'ii. (l<'vis(» ohjct livrs on 
assninptioii thai ('Mm voiu/ is ijoiiin l() \)v a spn ialisl in llial pailicnlar sni)- 
jcfl-niallcM area. Hallifi. llu'\ should ask ihcnisi'K fs. "What ran \\\\ sub- 
jrt l fouli ihnlc lo ihi' ('(hit alioii ol p(M)ph» who an* not HoiiiH lo he sptM'ial- 
isls ill this lii'KI ol i»iitl(MVoi?" 

Selci'tinn Kdcvant Objtrtivcs 

\s \M\ piM'MniMcl analy/r ihc ah)iiMiK'iilioiu'il sonrtf ol ohjrclivcs. no 
tlonl)l. a lonn Hsl ol thiMii will Ih' iK'Xcloprd. II. tluMi. Ikh'omu's iit'rcssarv lo 
y'liH't Iroin thr 'iniilMtndc" ol ohjri ti ^'i*s thosi' that ai'i' most important 
anti ifaililv attaiiiahU'. lu'st iiu'thod lor tloiiii; this wonhl In* to snhjc^ct 
the loiin list ol ol))('i tivi's to two si rccns: philosophy ol cthuation and psy- 
fholo^y ol ItMniinn. 

t^dncational philosophy ol the \M\ program, as statc^l l)\ its person- 
n<*h '.honid conlain tin* values that are considered most important Thv ol)~ 
jeetives si^leetetl should r<»lleet those valutas. 

Likewist*. what is kiioNMi ahout psxiholony ol h^arnin^ would resiriet 
tiie list ol attainable ol)ieetiv<'s. Kor e\ainph\ hasie attitudes and person- 
ality are extremt^lv dillieult to iiiodilv, espeeially in the» short period ol 
linn* the adult is exposed to the program. The objectives si^leeted should be 
realistic: i.e.. attaiiiabh* bv tin* elieiitcle. 

Slalinij of Objectives 

Nbieh has been written about behavioral objectives in reet»hl yi*ars in- 
ehulinn the pros anil eons. However, it Would seem reasonable to assume 
that Iroiii the vii*wpoiiit ol the program, tlit iiuportaiit tiling is what hap- 
pens to the adult student. How is he expected to ehaiivjey What ne\s be- 
luivior should he be abh* to exeiiiplily havimj aone throuijh the proniam:^ 
(.'onseijiu^ntK . torret tly stat(*d objeetixes should ideiitilv. as a iiuiiiimim. 
the tolloNS ini^ things: 

1 . *rhe learner. 

2. The behavioral eliani^e desired. 

3. Yhc content area in which th(* behavior is to triinspirt*. 

This dillers Iroin the traditional approach in that the emphasis is plaee<l on 
the learner and the desired ehanues in his behaN ior. rather than on \s liat 
vou as an inslructor intend to do. 

Selcclinn rcarniiij; Kxpcricnccs 

Wha.l is a leaminn exp(Mi(Mice? It is the situation provided in the educa- 
tional environment to nkIucIi an adult can react. I.eariiinu takes placr* 
throuuh the actiNc participation ol the adult student. Hememberl He 
learns Ih»sI bv what he do(»s. not \)\ what tlu* teacher tloes. 

i .earnini; is a piM sonal. T\\r important diinu is what happens to the adult 



u*ariiiM'. not tlu* tcailKM'. What must tlu* adtilt ivxpc ritMUH* in onliM' to 
i*haiint» liis lu'liaviory 'I'his is far tlilf(M(Mit Ironi tliH idinn on int»tliotls. Mi'tli- 
oils art' important, hnt lu fori' ailtM|nat(' tl(»cisions t an hv niaili' on nit'thoils. 
on(* must (l(ri(l(* on vvliat tlu* adnit K arntM' ninst c xpcM'icMici* ii ohKm' to 
chalet'. 'I'lu' I'sMMitial ini'ans of an iniiKation. tlirn. ari' \\\v v\\)v\\v\\vvs 
provi(l(*(l that (*nahh*s th(* K^arniM' to hironii* an artivi* participant, not jnst 
ht'inii <-xp«>M'il to inh)r!nation. 

At this point, thf ohiictivis have ajri'ady hoon istahhshi'ih thiMcforc. 
the criteria tor sch'ctinn the Icarnini; t\\prrii»ncvs havi' also hivn I'stah- 
hshi'il. 'I1u' pronraii) nuist then provide for learninn experiences that will 
(MiabK* th(* K*arniM' to |)raetiu* the kind of hehaviors that an* implied in the 
stated ohjeetives. 

Or^ani/iii^ Loarniiii; Kxporioiieos 

In order ti)r edneational e.xperienees to proiluee a enninlative effeet, 
thev nmst he ornani/ed so as to reinh)ree eaeh other. This organization 
slionid revolve aronnd three c riteria: e«)ntinnity. stMjnenee. and integration. 

Oonlinnitv m(*ans that ov(*r a period of time thcMi* ar(* snffit tent op- 
portunities h)r praetieini^ desire<l skills. One exposin'e may not snffiee. 

Se(|nenee yoes one step beyond eoiiiinnity. Something ean leenr aijain 
aiiil aijain at the same level vvithont progressive devt^lopment. Thereh)re. it 
is essential thai eaeh skill hnild on the preceding one and i^o more broadly 
and deeply into the matters iiivolved. 

Integration refers to thi* deveh)pinii of skills so that thev do not become 
isolated lists of behavior, bnt proviiles the opportunity h)i* the learner to 
si.*e the application of what is beini; tani^ht in many arenas. 

Kvaliiatin^ the Program 
The fourth phasi* of* proi^ram development should be that of providing 
for evaluation. And the evaluation should be* in line with the stated objec- 
tives. How well did the adult learners achieve the behavicnal chaniies that 
were implied in the objectives? It should be a continuous process, lu^t 
something isolated at the end of the proi^ram cycK'. 

Summary 

.Most of the emphasis in this paper has been placed on the establishment 
of approprijite objectives. This is necessary sime the objectives selected 
provide the base h)r selec tini^ i^verythint; that h)llows; (m^., materials, tech- 
niques, evaluation procedures, etc. 

Program development shoukl be viewed as a continuous process. .\s ob- 
jectives are (K teriiiined. learniiin e.xpi»rieiices are provided, materials tried, 
n>sults ;ipprais(*(l. iiiadc(|iiacies jdentifi(*(L and improvenuMits indicatcMh 
there should l)e replaiiiiiiin. redevelopment, and reappraisal. In this kind of 
continimm cycle, it is possible for the program to be continuously im- 
proved oviM* the years. 
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sKHVK Ks oi \\n i:i bask; kdi (;\ tion 

\\\ 

( ItMHijc W, ( Um\ Ji, 
Pirsi(l(Mil KmiTitus. 
Moriihi A. tiiul M. l-iiivcrsily. 
'rallaliassrc. I'la, 

Kdnt alioii is a tonliimous pnucss of U'ariiiiin aiul adjiislnu'iil. Il is ai;r- 
Irss atid adaplaMf lo all aiji's and classes. most cf fftlivc rdncalioiud 
|)n)tH»dnrt»s air basi'd upon scrviun [\\v \\vvi\s of [\\v IcanuM' iiinnrdialrly 
and iiltiinati'ly. 

'Yhr Aincriiaii svsltMn of formal t'diualion is so orijaMi/rd that tlu' pro- 
Urain for farlv I'dntatioii stri'sst s tlu* materials iuh'iIimI by iliiMrt'ii for sur- 
vival, the proyrani for adoh^sct'nts provitli's for lifi' pri'paratiou. the pro- 
UrutM for early atlultliood prepares for a voeatiou or the uiakini; of a liviui;. 
What we are now ealliun Athilt Kdueatiou is a uever (»iulinn process and is 
geared tt) UKikiun a life. 1'here are nnnv ohjeetives for this program, siieh 
as refresher courses, introduetiou of newer knowle<lm\ preparation foi a 
eliaiine of vocation. ae(iuaiulauee with the mass of newer and evolving 
kn<)W•letl^e ami fimdly the recyelinij of the learner for each new me thrust. 

Currenilv. there is nuuh emphasis on the relevancy of education. In 
ailult ethication such emphasis is basic. There is no ' captive audience \ 
Participants in atlnit ctlucation attend hecause of their desire to yet certain 
definite facts, informatitni and skills for which they have a felt need. 

Tnlcss the atlult ctlucation teacher can retain the interest of the learner, 
his efforts are unproductive. The philosophy of t'dncation for the adult 
teacher is not ilUlurtU' hut rather heuristic where the aim is to cultivate in 
the learner a moment of discovery of self 'ithers. or of thiuns. It aims at 
fostering intellectv.al liahits rather than the niastery of a specific control or 
^kill. 

Our automated society is causinn constant vhannc in the skills and soeial 
habits of adults. Newer technical skills are displacinn workcis who are not 
retraincti to ntili/c the newer skills. At times the accnimilated kiiowledne 
ami snecesses of the past may become obstacles and deterrents to proiiiess. 
Newer outlets are needed. In addition to newer appn)aches to work, there 
are newer need.s for tlic worth) and intellincnt uses of the new leisure. 
Most adults are not well oriented to the uses of leisure time, Kew have 
inanv hobbies or inlen sts for cultural or physical achvities that may serve 
to recreate them for the newer ways of liviiin. .So many new interests are 
now availal)le if only the individual is able to appreciate and appropriate 
them. 
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'Hit* iii'NV lirliiu)l()i;y ol adult I'Miiiiiii; is wt'll ivxpicsscti Uy Maltolni S. 
KiioNS'lrs ill liis volmnr rnlilK'il. ' The Modem Piadii c of Adull Kdiiia- 
lioir. Il is not f)('<l<i^(i^tj it is lallin atulw^o^^ti. Most rdiiratois aiv ori- 
tMili'd toward pi'dauouv iiumms spirilicallv tlu» art and st ii'iu of 

tfailiiiiy t'lnldirn. 'riu* hasic t'oiici'pt is that tlic purposi* of i ilnialiou is tlu' 
ttaiisiiiission of kiiowli*dt;r Skillful adult educators know tliat tlii'v niiiiiol 
tfarh adults as iliildivn triiilitioiially liavr lurii tamjit. 'loilav. adult- 
Oiliifators are drvflopinir a distiiittivc tliiM)rv ol adult K^ariiiuij. 

Atrordiiit; to Kuowlt»s. this iirw tediiiolotry is hciiit; uiwii a iii»w iianir, 
**audiat;ot;y". This tiMiii is applied to ihi' art and scinirt* of lu»lpiiitr athilts 
Ifarti. Till* tMiipliasi»s an* ha^inl upon st»lf-t*oiKvptioii, I'xptMiriKv, n-adiui'ss 
to ImriK iiiiiiii^diat*' application of h»ariiinn to piohlnii solvint;. In this iu»w 
oritMitation. tlu' adult tulufatioii tiMcluM is not an authoritarian diivctoi 
hut a ft^llow leariuT who shanks with tlu» uruup. inivt's tlirt»rtious and scrvt»s 
as ail iiittM pit'tcr. lA'ariiinir is ai liw and not static. Kach Iniriirr shares in 
llif proniaiii and makes use of what knowledge or skills he ean use. 

A(hilt Bitsie Kihieation prot;raius niaki* use of imiividnali/ed iiistruelion 
of sul)jeet matter selected for its interest and immediate titilily to the stu- 
dents. Tlie teacher's role is that of diagnostician, prescriher and leader, 
Heal problems are presenled and worked out. classes arc orijani/ed alonj; 
noii-traditiotial lines antl many of the more successful ones are orj^ani/ed as 
leortiint; lalumilories. 

There is no limit to the nnniher of people who serve as adult educators 
irrespective of their recot;ni/.rd status or profession. Anv persons or groups 
tluit have some responsihility h)r tielpiui; adults to learn, he tliev clert;v- 
nieii. editors, social workers, professional ornani/ations. cluhs, PTA'S and 
tlie like, are adult edueat(»rs. Their mission is to operate activities for ma- 
ture men and women which ennender enthnsiaslic response. Indiviihials 
should he motivated to set t;oals for ihtMiiselves. The need to he able to 
function successfully in today's world is very important whether it is recre- 
ational, economic, social or political. Ohsolescence is ever a threat to ves- 
terday's i-oals. How to wsv what one has learned in prepariiii; to adjust to 
newer and involvinir situations is the task. A new appreciation of motiva- 
tion is needeil. As we ^row-we keep on urowinir up and out. .Self reliance, 
toleration, originality, hroad interests and ijrowint; awareness are ever 
tjoals to he pursued. 

Tilt re are no t;iades. Pass-fail is not a part of tht* program. All proceed 
at tlieir own rate. What they can use they accept. Kacli learner is on his 
own as each participates and learns. 

Adwlt Hasic Kdncalion evolved from the literacy and Americani/ation 
pioirranis of the U)f)()'s. Kinphasis was placed upon learning to master the 
task of coinmunication. It stressed a core of concepts and information. It 
iticluiled health, education. consuiiHT education, social service, science, 
civic and personal-social loiicepts. The siudent's immediate needs and atti- 
tude changes were ret;ardt»d as vital. 
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V\\v AHK proyram l(Hlay assnmt's that imuh of tin* iiiloiiiiatioii which 
has hvvu learned in the first seven years of school has l)ei*n forj^otteii aiui 
that whieli is important and nsefnl has lu'en ri'tained. The prourani stresses 
achdt nt^edsand responsibilities. It is assnnied that learning that is relevant 
to adults ean he lt»arned in a shorter period than the six years now assigned 
to i*l(*nientary ediieation. 

"Kor nianv vears edneators have In^eii sayinn that classrooms shonid he 
laboratories for learniun antl that mneh of the learninn shonid take place in 
an individuali/ed sitnation. hi some tew elementary schools, the learning 
laboratory concept is applied. Hnt it is ri'ported as the principle approach 
to skills and information in::trnction in the best ABK programs in Florida, 
Ne%\' York, (»eornia, and other states accordinn to the state supervisors of 
adult basic eilncation. If such an approach works with such school systems* 
second attempts then perhaps it would work on the first attempt in the 
upper elementary grades. " 

Adult education provides not only a chance to prepare for tomorrow 
but more importantly a chance to prepare h)r today. Kspecially important 
in such a proyram is viable information on consumer education. How to 
protect oue\ self in midst ot i!)flation» risinj; taxes, medical bills and 
housing is vitally important. 

The White llonst* (ionferiMice on .\uinn m 1971 |)ointed up many op- 
|)ortunities which the educational programs should be concerned with. 
The Declaration of the AjUini; Riuhts truly is a bill of rights for all a<lults. 
.\dult educators nnist ever remind themselves that the average person does 
not lose his ability to memorize or his capacity to think as he yrows older. 
Dr. James K. liirren, much honored psychologist, has made many studies 
dealinn with the ayed and has reported that the average person need not 
expect a tvpical deterioration of mental binctionini; in his later years. l1ie 
expectation is that niven nood health and freedom from cerebral vascular 
disease ai'.d senile dementia, individuals can expect mental competence to 
remain a': a fiiyh level beyond the aije of SO. 

11ie challenne ol adult education may well be stated as ol prime impor- 
tan( (• to 'oday. .Society cannot wait h)r the next neneration to soiv(» the 
problem. Tin* hitme rests witfi the intelligence, skills and nood will ol 
those who are now voters and the determiners ol our desthA. .\dult 
education can help (jualily those who control the ballot today- As we im- 
prove these adults, wc improve society now and for the future. 

I.ih' todav is complex, diflicidt and cNcr channini;. There* is room for 
new data and a riew attitude tow ard old data, .\dult education is not a pan- 
acea for all that ails adults but it can set the staije and create a climate in 
which tfie adult can feel at home or capable of making needed adjustments 
as tfiev arrive. It is valuable lor their mental health as well as for yiviuj; 
them tfie tools needed for successbd living. 

Adult education means many tfiinns to many people. .\HK is addressed 
to the core essence of life and livinn here and m)NV. It is v(»rsatile. It is 
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geart'd to today. All Icarninj; is its tickl. It is a nootlotl key to open the door 
to a ricliiT and fiillor lilV. 

Tlio extension ol llie lilo span for the averaije Anieriean has foreed per- 
sons interested in ph\sieal health to plaee emphasis on the iliseases and 
niedieal problems of the older eili/ens on a par w ith problems ol the very 
yonn,n, thus CKIUATKICS is tnulinj; a plaee besides PKDIATKICS. Aduit 
ediieation, likewise, is now eoniinj; into its own as a nuijor field of stndy. 
T(Hlay, many eolleijes and j;raduate schools are offering eonrses in ph<»>'es 
of adnlt edneation and are j;rantin,n both master's and doctor's decrees for 
research in the area. 

The federal j;overnnienl has manifested j;reat interest in the field as tlie 
United States Office of Kdncation has made many j;rants to enconraj;e 
higher educational institution.s to offer courses and to conduct snnnner in- 
stitutes h)r the education of prospective adult education teachers. 

Alabama State University, at Montgomery, is one of the institutions in 
the forefront of pioneering; in a dynamic program of Adnlt Basic Educa- 
tion. Its 1971 summer institute stressed developing management skills in 
\KE personnel, crucial problems in consumer education, vital issues in 
health and nutrition, identifyinj; and usinj; couununity resources and 
aj;encies and inter-personal relations. More than KK) participants drawn 
from various states were in attendance. A staff of consultants representing 
the office of HKW, the State Department of Kdncation, the Southern Re- 
j;ioual Education Board and other specialists conducted the Institute. 

The enthusiasm ot these workshops has become contagious and the t^ood 
news of continuing education is beini; spread nationwide. 

A LEAD ARTICLE in the March. i972, issue of CHANGINC; TIMES is 
entitled '*Now More (»rownups are (loinij Back to School". It j;ives as rea- 
sons that they are seeking new ideas» new skills, new hori/ons and some- 
times just new friends and fun. 
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COMMIINTS ON LT CATION TIIAININC 

Stall DcvdopiMiMit 
aiid Sacred (lows: 

l)V 

Kclil,ar M. Kaslt'V 
(lomnmnicalioii ami Kduealion SiTvicrs. Inc. 

and 

Charli's K. Ko/nll 
SonthiM'n Hc^ional Kdncation Hoard 

Now is lime lo kill a nnnilwr ol sat red coWs. Most ol ihnn are called 
tradition. 

Kdcvanl and economic stall development activities in adnlt edncatioii 
recjnire that vou look at the availahic rcsonrces in dillerent ways. lUvspoti- 
sihilities mnst l)e shared amony iiistitiitioiis ami individnals. What all eon- 
ctTned with this activity shonld look lor are the hest methodolo$',ies lor 
nieetini; trainim; needs. There is no one method, individual, or institution 
that can he used in all instances. Over reliance on one h)rm has jaded too 
many stall development cHorts. h)reinu higher eihicational iii.stitntions, h)r 
example, to assmne too mneh ol the hnrden. 

Kelianee on one h)rin of stall development e.xchisively is iiiisystematie 
and often costly, h)r the staff needs chanj^e as the progress yrows and as 
program patterns heeoine fixed. Thv responsihility and the Uk ws of a llex- 
ihle staff development are hetter determined when responsihililies are 
shared ainonu a variety of different uu^nps. Thv keys to snece.sslnl pro- 
Urams in staff development are: 

, . . Availahility to personnel within proximity to their work; 
, . . Availahilily of participants to devote strength and time to the 
projiram; 

. . . Availahility of ade(|nate trainini; resources lor the prouram. 
A macro-approach to the prohlem is to have definite proyram uoaN tied to 
staff development, while at the Siime time the coordinator of a successful 
staff development proj^ram can never he satisfied; he always asks ol him- 
self and of his staff the ((uestions: *\vould another training method .serve 
the staff needs hetter?" or ''should I have had a different information hase 
or different strategies in reaching my decisions?" He will inevitahly look 
to uoals. resources, and stratejiies. 
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Slralenies For I'siny Kos<Mircos 

lltMV is wlirrt' tlu» dcparlurt' Iroiii Iradilioii occMirs. Takiiin a vwc IVoiii 
iinluslrial and uovcrniiKMit traiiiini; proniains, it is Uvs[ to considiT iUc 
short tci in ohp^c tivcs ol a tiainini; pioi^iain. ratlui than (»\t(Muh'(l dlorts. 
With this approac h, oni' or two wvcds or prohh^ns. which cun hv handhMl 
ihronnh a Iraininij session, hccoinc hasis ol a onr-daN , two-da\ or i^m'ii 
Iwo-wefk workshop. I'hfsi' short ti*rni I'xpi'riiMKvs shonhl \)v tht» hasis lor 
slinudalinji persons to uo on lor niori* inttMisivi* I'xaniinution and urt^atrr 
pmonal ijroNvth tvntcrcd atlivities. 

Brarinn in mind the hniittnl aitionnt of time persons have for their own 
protevsional development, the a(hninislrator ol a stall devcdopment pro- 
gram ean eharaeteri/e the availahK' lornjs aeeordinij to needs, skill 
level and lime eonslraints ol the potential parlieipants. A Ivpieal tvpoloijv 
ol traininn forms rnii^ht he: 

(a) short in-serviee seminar-verv practical with one or two snhjecl 
areas hasted on the innnediate needs of the training yronp: 

(h) two-we(»k institute-hroader in scope, live to six areas of concentra- 
tion with an emphasis on dt*v(»lopinn administrative skills; 

(c) credit conrses-a general orientation to a l)()dy of knowledge related 
to iUr field: 

(d) non-credit courses-desinned to [)rovide needed skills in improve- 
ment of present practices, or to learn skills not related to formal in- 
strnctional practices; and 

(e) denree pronrams-dcsinned to develop a hi.nh level of expertise in a 
specific field. 

This typolony nuikes credit conrses and denree programs onlv one of a 
nnmher of alternative ronles which the coordinator of .staff development 
activities can take. 

By nsim; this rather <\nalilarian approach, the coordinator can also varv 
the types of staff involved in the traininii; pronrams. When meetiny staff 
needs are [^aratnonnt. instilnlional restraints on the direction to he taken 
can he loosened. The crncial (pieslion hecomes w h'wh people wonid he 
hesl at this type of session, and the answer conid ranye from a si^ccessfnl 
student to a school snperinlendent to a stale department of iidininistrator 
to a prolessional teacher to a janitor and even a higher education faciiltv 
meinlRT. 

The third advantage to this approach is I'nat staff memhers can partici- 
pate in training proijrams reijardles.s of their certified educational level. .\ 
paraprolessional and an accredited teacher with similar Iraiuinm needs 
could s'l in on the siiine worksimp or seminar. Although their idtimate staff 
development directions niay he different and one minht move at a more 
rapid pace, at some point their nt^'ds are the same and economy would 
dictate that they hv trained at the same time. 
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y\\c iiiKil assrl ol l)rt akiiiu tia<litH)u is lluil (nu'slions of capabilily and 
liiiK' allocation can nou* hv askt'tl. Whrn tradition rnlcs, i\w colK'jji' proles- 
sor tcaclu's, the state deparlnient of edncation staff adiiiinistrates, and the 
teachers listen. When needs and economy are foremost, that order is not 
relevant, ^nestions af)ont the most nsefnl way to exploit hinher ednca- 
tional talent (and this inchult^s yradnate stndents) can now ho asked. A si^c- 
onil (|nestion to he diri'cted to state department of education personnel 
concerninn their ahilitv to both analy/.t* staff and proj^ram strenj^ths and 
weaknesses and conduct short traininij sessions to deal with them. A third 
tvpe of (juestion conKI be direettnl to local teachers aiul eoorilinators with 
lonH experience in the field and challenne them to act as trainers in their 
home areas. 

Clonclusion 

What this approach allows is (jncstions to precede strnctnre. The coor- 
dinator of staff developnuMit activities is not homul to ^lo thinj^s in a fixed 
pattern, hut l an experiment with a variety of forms, with a limitetl amonnt 
of time availahh* and with the variety of resonrces within reach. He sees 
the need lor continnons trainiii.H h)r his staff ami is capable of analyzing; 
what their skill levels arc and i'ittinu the traininn to them rather than ask- 
inH the '^talf to benil into a pre-established strnctnre. lliere is often an ad- 
ministrator tenilency "to es' :»pj' from free^lom." Slottinj; staff into the 
strnctnre of creilit conrses. the strnctiire of decree projjrams, the struetnre 
of two or three lon.n in-service meetings a year is miexamined loyalty. 
Playinj; the uAv of manipulator is ehallenj;inj; creativity. 
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|. Dfotlia Miiloiic. 
Siipfivisnr ol liistnirti.)!! 
Siiiiiiici (."oiiiilN I'uMir Siliools 

SOMl, FKOBIJvMS WHICH \ NKW SI l»KK\ ISOH I ACKS 

-ANTICIFATIID OR NOT AMICH'ATKI)- 

S(i V(»uH« a iK'Nv siipfiNi.or! Ml ir(|iiirccl loiirscs Ikim- iH-t-ii toiiiplcU-vl, 
(Ik- Stak- Div isioM of TcarlHM' (Irrlifu alion issiu'il von a .supervisor's rcr- 
lili( al(\ \ou liavc (v\|)iTlisi' in all siihjinl areas, you liaxc nipporl willi llir 
poNXTs that he and llicre's iiolliini; hul "sinoolli sailing ami siktcss*' ahrail 
as yon urai ionsly annonnce lo yonr slatt, "I'm vonr snpervisor." 

Allow (o rcscur yon troni Inlnrc slioi k hy nuMilionini; oiiK a lew ol 
lln* iliflirnllirs whit li one niiuhl eneonnler helore lie or slie readfes llic 
sitpeiNisory ntopia. 

riie ronle I)n wliith the supervisor reaelied (lu* position ilelerniines (o a 
i;real extent (lie kind of pn)l)lein.s wliieli he may faee. 11 lie is promoted 
Ironi llie ranks, ol neeevsity lie mnst elioosc liis woitls well and unard 
auainsl anN heliavior tliat eonid he mistaken tor assnnipt ions ol snperioritv. 

II a supervisor is hiontjil from the outside, eare mnst l)e taken to see 
that feelinns of antauonism. sn.pieion, distrust, or that he is out to make a 
name for himself, are avoided. 

Then, there are prevalent prohleins irrespcetiNe ol the iiianner l)> wliieh 
one is promoted. 

II stall inemheis n^t the iinplieation that the supervisor h*e!s that he 
owns the |)ronram, that hvW \\v\rv make mist. ikes heeanse he is new, or 
that he needs no suggestions Irom the stall, a diNision in the prot^ram is 
ineN itahle. 

Knll support ol a program inii^ht he ham|)ered if tlie new supervisor tails 
to let the oldei and more expei ieneed supervisors know that he inleuds ;o 
make us(» o| iheii e.vperieiiee and knowledge. 

I^n)l)lems are eertaiii to a|)|)ear if the new supervisor attempts to jud^e 
his predee(»ssoi, the |)roUiam. or the stafl. Instead, some of (lie lirst and 
most important things to do would he to put the stall at case, look lor the 
Hood <|uahties. acientuate the positive, and leliain Iroiii diastie immediate 
ehanm's. 

"Listen more and talk less" is sound ads iee for anv new person who is 
enleimn snpcrMsion and lacks inlorniation .ihout the joh. "Wild" state- 
ments made on the hasis ol lac k ol inrorniatioii places th<' new snpeiA isor 
in a mo'.l nnfavoral)h» position. The!». too. it the iieopliN te snperN isor talks 
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most c)l tlu* tiiiu\ lit* stanJs K'ss clianct* ol hrctMiiin*; laiiiiliar with tlir 
program. 

It is WW casv iiidi'iMl for [\\v nwv anxious hcninncr to attriupt to tfll his 
st;\ff wliiili proMtMus arc iiiiportaiit. or to l)uiKl I'p a taste* sNstcni in tlu\ 
lacultN -either or hotli is slu»i'r disasttM'. 

So far. son haven't (vxporitMii nl an\ of those prohh^ns? \ v\\ tjoodl Mot 
thcMr's more to eonie yet. I'or exaniph\ has vonr personahtN ehannetl a.s a 
resnh of \(Mir promotion.-' Have yowv responsihiHties interfered with your 
rehixecl manner an^l your frieniLshipsy Or has hurrieihiess and resth^ssness 
hemm to appt^ar in your aetions? Are yon earef'nl ahont the tN pe of state- 
ments that von make, or ilo you eareh'ssly make statements whieh eoultl be 
easih misnnilerstooti if taken out of eontexty 

WiU^s states (and I ai^ree with him whoK* hearttMlly) that persons in posi- 
tions of offieial h'atlership ha\ e found themseUcs in diffieuhy in the past 
heeause the\ have operated on the hasis of false assumptions about the na- 
ture of human h(Mui;s, human groups* eomimiuieatiou and learniu);, Sotue 
of these false assumptions are: 

(1) False: Appointn»ent of a status position yives one leadership. Tnie: 
Leadership is earned and does not eonie autonuitieally with title. 

(2) Falsi*: Oonuunnieation h)llows the oryani/atiou ehart or the piettire 
of soau-one's wishes. Tiue: Tnless supervisors reeonui/e that divisions are 
made in inh>rnial situations, and unhss they diseowr the real ehaunels of 
eonnnunieation, ehanees are they will be ineffetMiNe 

(.}) False: LoNaltv is to persons rather than ideas. Triie- A eoneepl of 
Ion altN that re (uires that a person uuist ayree with the official leailer on all 
issues leads lo disruptions of the yroup. 

(4) False: Staff memhers should adjust to the offieial leader. True: bea<h 
erslnp is bestowed bv a unnip upon au individual who is sensitive to the 
feelinns of its nietnbers. 

to) False: Feelings are not important. True: Tnless a supervisor at- 
tempts eonstantl\ to plaee himself in the other person's position and to sec 
li(A\ action looks from there, his leadership is in jeopardy. 

(H) False: \(iministrati<wi is decision making. True: It is only \shen sti 
jM'rvisors heyin to discover that sharini; decisions W a more effective way 
to release the |>ower of a yroup that tlu'y see a ififfcrent function for the 
leader. 

:7) FaKi»: The stattis (|U(, can be maintained. True: W Iumi a supervisor 
tries to keep the pro.urani as it is and disregard the ftict that people i'hani;e 
(lav by day, h«' is attemptini; tlie impossible. 

(8) False: Fcople can I. told what their problems are. True: People 
nnist believe there is a real problem beh)re they are willing to yive their 
hill energy to a project. 

(Wi False: IVople yrow I)n beiny told. True: When they want help on a 
problem, and when they di.s;i)V^i|jj sofution by reading or by talkiui; with 
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M)iiKM)iu» ()| tlu»ir cliooMii^. 1|m \ ItMin. 

(!()• Kals(»: People (an he loreiMl to be (Ieiiio( rat ie. 'Vvw. l)einoeiae\ 
eaiiiiot l)e aelnescd in a stall by autocratic means. S(»cnrini; stall participa- 
tion is a i^radnal proct^ss in uliidi tbe otli( iai h^adiM continiK^s to oll(*r to 
sliar(* (liM-isions lie luis tlie antborit\ to ni«kke. 

In many svstenis. tli(» wvw supers isor is ijisiMi the responsibility ol nians 
programs witliont proper orientation lor either. And unless a detailed 
sehednle ol activities is set up. frustration niinlit be tln' cmmI results. 

It becomes a problem, too. when a youm; siipersisor is e\ahiate(| or 
judged l)\ the standards w hich were set b\ the predecessor. This problem 
beconies more ai utc il tlie retired supervisor resides in tin* same citv and is 
both bitter about retirement and critical ol cvcrNtliim; and ever\l)od\. 

Tnlcss care is taken, people will no to either one or the otiiei extremes 
social!). Some leel that since \ou have been promoted all social ties must 
be severed: others, at tlie opposite extreme, make it a point to let John (). 
Public know that they are on lirst iiaiiK* basis with the new supervisor. I'a- 
tlier extreme can be disnnstiiin. to .sa\ the least. 

'!"'ie new supervisor is loiistanti) bcinn judi;ed by fellow ollicials to de- 
lennine whether he is a threat academically, perlormance wise, and everv 
oth(Mwis(\ II there is the feelinn l''*'* one s position on the "i\()rv tower ' is 
threatened by exhibited efticieiK*\ ol the new supervisor— tliat s toiii;li. 

In a recently iiitc^rated school system or coiiiiiiuiiit\ . a new snpcrs isoi 
minht anticipate ()roblems Irom the opposite ethnic nionp-this anticipa- 
tion could well be talse. One ol the thiiii;.s that \()U don't expect, but oiu* 
thini; that you (MicoMnt(*r. soiiu^tinics. is a problem Irom oiu's own elhnii* 
nroup with the origin, ol course, beiiii; jealousv. 

Kor the new supervisor, not knowing; where to net certain iiiloriiiatioii 
or simply bow to prepare iHM'taiii reports can become a source ol nreat 
Irustratic.i. It is assumed that the beniiiiiiiin supervisor knows, and because 
this is tbe assumption, pride will prevent tlie askiuy; ol (jucstions. The re- 
sults H(Miuine lonllict. 

Tnlcss (ill new supervisors know why tliev were ihoseii to be a super- 
visor in the first place, they minbt well be like the persons iii(*iitioii(Ml here: 

A foriiier heroin addict, a resident ol llarlein. testified that he bec.une 
an addict ^in ord(*r to shut my wnsv to th(* siiu^ll ol' nriiu* in the hallwas s: to 
shut m\ e\t»s to the narbam* under loot: and to shut ni\ ears to the police 
sirens in the strt^ct.** Hut a liii^h school senior Irom a privilened lioiiu* in 
W'eslcliester (!()Uiit\ sa\s he uses the stuff lor three reasons: "Uecause it s 
there: because 1 like it; and because it s a nood was to tell tbe older gener- 
ation to ^o to hell! ' \iid a eolleH(» junior in a wometrs college says she 
lakes her weekend 'trips'* in order not oiiK to escape the boredom and 
irrelesance ol college lile. but also to discosci her own real nature. 

The new supeiAisor must know that assistaiic(» in the dc'sclopmcnt ol 
more elfectisf Icariiinn situations lor tlH» Icarm^t is his priniars lunction. 




and [\\v iiu'asun^ ol liis sikhcss Vh s in [\\v worlliwliilc eliaiijUc lit' is able to 

Finally, the heiiinninn sujx'ivisnr laees ilic problem nl evalnalinjj liini- 
sell. This nccil lor evalnatinn is both personal and prolessional. How l an 
the supervisor jnilne hiinscHV Aiuonlinn to an anthority. two phases, at 
least, slionlil be exainiiiecl earebilly and eonstantly: I low well does he luan- 
aije his activities? What are the r.snlts he aehieves? 

The lollowinn (|ueslioiis ininht serve as a eheeklist in the mananeiuent of 
aetiviti^s: 

{ I ) Do I set up a sehednle of activities lor eaeh week? for eaeh day? 

(2) Am I llexible in iny seheilnle without beeoniini; disturbed? 

(3) Do I net n|)set when my plans don't ijo as I hoped? 

(4) Do I eheek off the thiniis I've aeeomplished? 
{'y] Do I sLyi \\\y feelin)«;s hurt? 

(()) Am I able to take eritieism? 

(7) Am I able t«) put myself in the other person's position? 

(5) Am I makinn a sincere effort U) learn more aboiit the staff? 

(9) Do I i'onsult those who will be affecteil by an action before I take 

it? 

(10; Do I live up to commitments? 

rndonbti'lly, unless the beninninn supervisor knows that any adminis- 
trator faces dilemina oci asionally, unless he knows what a teacher really is, 
and nnless he follows some leadership code, the entire process of super- 
vision will be an unsolvable |)n)blem. 

The Administrator s Dilemma 

II he\ friendly with tlu* office personnel, lie's a politician. 
If he kee|)s to himself, lie\ a snob. 

If he makes decisions (juickly, he\s arbitrary. 

If he doesn't have an iuiuiecliate answer, he caiTt make up his mind. 

If he works on a day to day basis, he lacks foresight. 
If he has lonn-rantic plans, he\ a ilaydreamer. 

If his name appears in the newspapers, he's a publicity hound. 
If no one has ever heard of him, he's a nonentity. 

If he re((uests a lar^e appropriation, he is ai;ainsl economy. 

If he doesn't ask for more money, he's a timid soul (or stark mad). 

If he tries to eliminate red tape, he has tio regard for the svstem. 




li ho insists on ^{oiiii^ through channc'ls* lice's a hmvaiKiat. 

If ho speaks the laiijiuaj^o of odnoalioii, he's a clioho oxpcrt, 
If ho dooMi't iiso jarnou, ho's illitorato. 

If ho writos for tho oduoatioiial journals, he's noyloctint; his work. 
If ho has never written an artic le, he hasn't had a tlioujjht of his own for 
twenty years. 

If he is hite for work in the inorninj^, he's taking advantaijo of liis position. 
If ho j^ets to the offiee on time, he's an oa^tM' heaver. 

If llie office is rnnninj^ sniootlily, fie is a dictator. 
II the office is a moss, he*s a [yoor achninistrator. 

If ho holds weekly staff nieotinns. he*s in desperate need of ideas. 
If he doesn't hold weekly slaff ineetinj^s, he doesn't appr'^ciate the value o 
teamwork, 

If he spends a lot of time witfi the Hoard, lie*s a haek shipper. 
If he*s never with the Board, he*s on his way out. 

If he j^oes to conventions, he*s on the j;ravy train. 
If he never makes a trip, he's not important. 

If he tries to do all the work himse*f. he doesn't tnist anybody. 
If he delej;ates a.s much as possible, he's la/y. 

If he takes a briefcase home, he's trying to impres.s the Hoard. 
If he leaves the office without any homework, he has a .sinecure. 

If he enjoys reading this description, he*s facetious. 

If he doesn't think it's clever, |je*s entitled to liis own opinion. 

The Foem of Admtni.stration 

**IIe liatli no enemies, you say? 

My friend, your boast is poor 

He who hath minj;led in the pray 

Of duty, that tlie brave knows 

Must have mad'» foes, if lie lias none. 

Small is the work that he lias done. 

He hath hit no traitor on die hip 

lie hath cast no cup from dentured lip, 

He hath never turned a wroiij^ to riylit. 
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ti< liati) lu rii .1 (oward in the liuht. 



VVIuU Is a I caclier? 

Hi'lwci'U iIk' iiiiHHi'iU'i' of iiifaiii A and llu* diniiilv of malm ilN . our tliil- 
(In n fall uniK i tlu* influcniH* of a i{rou|) of |)(*o|)K* calK'il ti ai lu is. 

'riMi liiTs I'oini' ill assoitrd sizes, wcinlils. aiul colors. T\\vy \\ii*v varioits 
iiilcrcsls. liol)l)ii»s. ndinious. and hi'licfs. hnt llu*v share onr civimI: to lu Ip 
fai*li i liild lo rt acli llir liinlu'sl possihli* drj^rci' of prrsonal ilr\*' !()pnionl. 

\ \\v liMi licr is a I'oniposilc. A Icai hcr must liavt* llu' iMUM'ny of a liar- 
n(*ss(Ml voU ano. {\\v (*ff icicnt y of an adding niac hiui'. {\\r tniMnory of an ele- 
phant, till' nndiM'standiiii; of a psychiatrist, tho wisdom of Solomon, the 
tfiiaiMty of a spider. [\\v patiiMur of a turtle tiyiny to eross the freevvay in 
rush-hour traffie. the dirisiveuess of a neneraK the diploniaey of an am- 
bassador, and the fiuaneial a' uuieu to a Wall Street wizard. She uuist re- 
nuMuhiM' always thai she teaehes hy word. Unl nn>s\{y <a proeept. 

A teacher may possess heautx or tirade, or skill: hut mostiv she nmst pos- 
sess love a dt»ep ahidiun love of . and respect for. children individually and 
en masse. She nmst love your little i^irl who has tlu* son,i{ of a hird. the 
s(|neal of a pii{. the stuhhornt^s of a nmlc\ the antics of a monkey, the spry- 
ness of a grasshopper, tlu* curosity of a cat. the slyness of a fox. and the 
niNsterions mind of a woman. 

Shv must also cherish vour little l)ov who is inconsiderate, hothersome. 
an intrndin(4 hnndle of noise with tlu* appetite of a horse, the dii{(^tion of a 
sword swallower. the enerny of an atom hoinl). the hinns of a dictator, the 
iiuaiiinalion of Paul Bunyan. the shyness of a violet, the audacity of a steel 
trap, and the* enthnsiastu of a fire cracker. 

A l(Mcher must ti'ai h many thills; reailinn. arithnit»tie. spellinn. .U<^*t>.U^*i^- 
phy. music, art. lu^dth. She nmst also manage during Ucv six and one-hall 
hours to teach manners and morals to children whose parents have de- 
spair(*d of the ♦ask dnrin*^ their seventeiMi and one-half hours. 

A teacluM' must possess many abilities. She nmst not mind explainiiii; tor 
the last time the intricacies of two-place multiplication ir the whole class. 
tluM) (Apiainini; it ai^ain to out* child who wasn t listcMiin^. .She nmst \vdvu 
to jndt;e betW(*en (Micuurat;ini{ and punishini^ a child. She nmst stMise what 
decisions to make and which must be made by the* child. She nutst be a 
st(Uidfast person without Ixunt; inflexible. sympatlu*tic without Ikmui^ 
maudlin: lovini; without poss(*ssini{. She must live in childhood w ithout Ih*- 
eotninn childish: to enjoy its ureal joys, satisfactions, its ncnnine dclinlits. 
while und(M'stan(lini{ its griefs, irritations, embarrassments, and 
harassmctits. 

A leailicr must, each year, send thirty children to another teacher— 
proudly, lovingly, sadly- and await thirty more with rcnuly u it. love and 
i*anern(»ss. She* must do all this whih» worrying about how to pay the utility 
bills, what lo have lor supp(M\ whetluM* her babN has the chickenpox. if her 



l('ss(Mi plans will wwvi sni)rrMs()i \ n»(|iiii( i))(Mils. \\{)\v Mrs. Siiiilli w ill 
lakf llu' Idwim' yiadis nit jnlinii> s rt'pnil card wl)t»rt» lo uil llic extra 
iiioiii»\ lor siinniK'r sclinoi and wlio look llu» (liint» Iroiii Susie's purse. lM)r 
tliis you pa\ luM niori* than the naihaije uuni. bnl less tlian the u,arane nie- 
ehani( : more than the grocery clerk. I)ul less thau tlii' posluiaii; more tiiaii 
the iliti h-(li'j,uer, hut less than the tiucker. The most ama/iuij; thiui^ ahont a 
teacher is that she wouhhTt trade johs w ilh an\ (Hie s\\r knows. She likt»s to 
teach! 

readership (iode for A Supervisor 

1. I am a teacher ol teachers. 1 try to live up to the stanilards held l)\' 
all yooil teachers. 

2. As a teacher, 1 am a leader. Leadership is necessary. A lea<lerless 
SOI iet>" is anarcli\' and chaos. It is not niorally reprchensihie lor me 
to set ni\sell up as a leader or lo accept witli pride the leadership 
that has heen iMitrnst(*d to nie. 

\\\ lirsl responsihility is to the conununity which created the school 
I serve. I must carr\ out the w ishes of this community. 
1. My second rcspnnsihility is to the teai ^ers w ith w hom I ser\ e. I am 
tluMr l(*ader. I nuist help [\\v\\\ to stand on their ow n feet. I am obli- 
gated lo lead them. I am not an ;irmchair referee or a special ser- 
viceman snhjei t to call. 

My hasie procednre for leadership is persuasion rather than 
coercion. 

(\ I am an expert on supervision, not a hoss. It is my competency that 

entitl(*s nn* to leadiMship. 
7. I rcco)nni/e, howe\'er. that there are decrees ol conip(*teucy and. 

hence, a hierarchy ol leadership. I resign my leadership whenever I 

meet persons more competent than I to lead. This includes cili/eiis. 

pariMits. hoard ol i*ducation menihers. superintendents, principals. 

teachers, ano children. 
'S. I hasc laith in reason as a mc*ans ol soK ini^ prohlems. 

I accept Hebraic (Christian \alues. 
1(1. I l)elie\(* in the inlinite valiu* ol man. The fact that I am a super- 

\ isor dors not ni(*au that I am a supcM'ior Ihmui;. I am nothing nn)r(* 

than a specialist amoni; specialists. My skill lies in teat hinn teachers. 

riie teacher s skill lies in teachinn children. Who can sa\" one is 

mori* si^nilicanl than tlu* other? 

.So you re a new supervisor! All r(»(|uired combes have heen completed, 
sou hold a super\isor's cc itilicate. sou have expertise and rapp(nt. Now 
that are aware ol scmuc* prohlcMus. anticipatc*d or not anticipated, 
which miuht arise, you should he prepared ^''>v the somewhat muiih sailing 
and success ahcMcl as yutr stall accepts you as their Iriend and supervisor.. 
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Tin; HOI K OF Cl IOANCF, AM) (;OVNSKLIN(; 
IN ADl'LT BASIC K01'C:ATI0N 

By Atlunil Pincr. IMi.l). 
AssociaU' Frolrssor ol Kducatioii 
Alahama Slalc I'liivrrsity 
Montgomery, Alahaiua 

(Jiiidanct* is an oinani/i'd body of scrvicrs dovTloprd and dosiniu'd lo 
assisl ptMsoiis in llic iniprovcnient and plannini; ol our s social, cnioUonal, 
vocalional and rdncalianal uvvds. Iniprovvnirnt nirans rcMK»diation dior- 
apv and prohlrni solvini;. Planning; means prt'vcntini; sorions dillicMiUies. 

(inidancc coi^hh of ik svrics ol hasic services, Thvsv servUvs are: 

1. A cart'lul slndy of tho individual 

2. An infornuilional seivicr 

3. ( ionnst'lini; 

a. Academic 
I). Vocational 

c. Personal 

d. Social 

4. Placement and follow-up 

5. (ioordination ol the home, school and conmniiiity innuencc 
(r Assist inn the school staff 

7. Special services 
a. Kesearcli 
I). Kvalnation 

In any effort to examine more profoundly the U)\v of (inidance and 
Counselinn in Adult Basic Kducatiou. it iy necessary to review the pmposes 
of guidance. 

Purposes: 

L (iuidanci^ helps to uncover^ develops and utili/c human talent 
capacity. 

2. (inidance provides for the iiulividuali/ation of education. 

3. (inidance lielps persons to seek self-fulfillment to societal and ciil- 
tural purpose. 

4. (inidance contrihutes to the extension and effective utilizations of 
individual freedom. 

Adults like adolescents are faced with new and varied situations each 
day. hi fact, the challenge of the 7()\ indicates that a(hilts will perpetually 
k' faee<l with contlicts that reijuire protessional nuidance and eoimst^linj^ 
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lo holp lltftii nuvi (Icinaiuls. VUv piohli'iiis ol socit'ty raiisiiin conllic'l 
are: 

1. ri'l)aiu/.ati()ii 

2. lM{uali(y lor iiiiiioritios 
l\. Kcoiiouiii' scun'Halioii 

4. liisiiii; uvahli iniomcs 

5. Povnty disparitii's ol distrihiitioii 
ft. of Ihc fiiviroiiuicnt 

7. Nanowiiin opporhmilii's for low skillcil \vork«'rs to earn livin.; 
wanes 

8. (loiiiroslioii and iufonvfiuoiui' of urhan hanspoilatiou 
Siihstaiulard housiiii; conditions 

10. (Irowlli of criiuo 

1 1. Disimily lulwtru cilics and the suburbs 

12. Minralioii from rural cominunilv lo larjj;or eitii's 

13. Polilital breakdowns 

14. Dissalisfailion wilh institutional arranneniouts -espoeiallv in 
odneation 

!5. Soveri' budnrt strains at state and loeal levels for dealing with the 
ills of our times 

Imperatives in Adult Education 

It apjX'urs to this writer that when the imperative of adult edneation are 
fully elarified nuulanee will be i!i a better position to help meet the needs 
of individuals seeking Basie .\dult Kdtieation. 

What imperative? 

1. A natiotuil perception of adult edneation is needed. 

2. A coherent currieuluni is needed to provide se<|m*ntial 
development. 

3. Better traineil personnel is needed. 

4. (lollene and universities ni^ed to expaiul their research facilities. 

5. There is a neeil for better leadership. 

6. More hiiuls aie needed h)r research and pronraiii development. 

Flanninj4 Adult Activities 

In planning adult activities one nmst keep in mind the purpose and to 
what extent it is beinn "^'^1 hi a learnin.H procedure. 

In planitint^, one must first rcali/e that the most important aspect is the 
persons for whom we are planninn the activity for. Our next step is to in- 
sure that it will be a leatnini^ situation so that the person ntay i^ain threat 
iK'uefits from the experience. 

Six basic steps should be used as a ynide upon which to build: 

1. Identify a lonunon interest or need of those who will participate. 
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2. Di'vclop topics. 

S(M vioiils for (he Icaiimiu in tivil\. 
I. Select appropriate resoiirees 

T). Select a|)propriati' ediu ational teclmiiines and sul) le( hiiiiiues. 
(). Ondiiii' I'aili session ami tlie \arii .is respoiisihilities (o be carried 
out. 

Some principles for i^Midance in creating a fa\oral)le situation for adult 
learnini; ar(*: 

I. I*rinciples |)ertaininu to tlie •ieneral socio-()s\ cholo^ical conditions 
for effective formal instruction. 

1 . A l)alan( (• st he maintained hetwecn the various t\pes of soeio- 

ps\cliol()i;ical interaitions wliicli msure that most of the energies 
of adult students and instructors are chaunelcd into probleni-solv- 
in«4 and task interactions. 

2. Tlie ps\chol()t;ical iension level of adult learners must he estah- 
lishrd and maintaiiiiMl at that level which permits the release of 
eueri;\ into prohleiii-solviut; and task interactions at a rate re- 
(|uired l)\ the learning tasks and ohjettives. 

Croup pressing and norms w hich develop to reuulate the hehavior 
of adult learufrs nmsl he miided and controlled I)n the instructor 
to make certain that thev do not inhibit hill participation in the 
instructional enterprise, 
t. Adult learners uuist assume full res|)onsihilit v for their participa- 
tion in the instnii tional enterprise in a manner which provides the 
most efleeti\f contributions toward achievinu the instructional 
<^oals. 

."). I)isrupti\i- hehavior by an adult learner must be pcricivcd bv the 
instriictor and other members of an adult instructional uroup as a 
manifestation of a deficient learnint; situation until otluM" data 
show conclusiv-lv that the behavior results from sotue h)rm of de- 
viate personality oruani/ation, 

II. Prmciples pertainint; to interactions 

1. Instriictioual <j;oals proposing new behavior h)r adults unist be for- 
mulated in keepine with the personal needs and life situations of 
adults participating in formal iiistnu tion. 

2. 11ie uratiheations or r(»wards adults experience informal instruc- 
tion sitiiation must result primarily from the accjuisition of new be- 
haviors rather than from uratifications received from |)restiue. iii- 
fhienir, and friendship interactions. 

3. rhe development of multiple leurninu uoals for adult instruction 
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iiinst Ih» lUMtnillrd In llii' poiiil (h llial llii* ytoup is slill ahir lo 
iuinlion ollt»t livt»ly as a i^ionp. and \2) lliat tlir lullillnKMit ol iiuli- 
viilual hMrninj; luvds is proinisiMl. 

4. Coopfialivr (lalluM llian toinpi^lilivtO pioMriii-solviiin inltM- 
actions tnnst \)r {\v\vU)\m\ lu'lwtM'n adnll l(*anifrs il {\\v prohabi 
liti(»s lor [\\v atliitviMnriil of inslrntlional yoals air lo Ix* 
niaxinii/rd. 

5. T\\r problem-solving inliMtU lions Ih^Iw iumi adull slndcnts must pro- 
vide* lor iUv wsv orobji'ilivc, pnblic nu^Hiod lor rvalnalinj; Irarninj; 
pronrcss. 

III. Priticiplt»s conirniini; ihv uniilancr and control of dcvision-nuikinj; 
ititcraclions. 

1. 'I'lu» inthorily and dri ision-niakinj; intrrai lions lu twccn adult stn- 
(l(Mits and tlu' instrnctor nuist Ih> sndi that thr adnit stnucnts do not 
cxpcrit'iut* a loss of adult antononiy. 

2. A(lnlts must hv Uvv to diridc to lcavt» a formal inslrnt tional J^ronp 
vvliciuArr tlu» Icarnin*; rxperirntrs fail to contnhntc to their ptT- 
soiial needs or to the problems present in tluMr life situations. 

:i. The instrnetional and evaluation proeednres used in adult instruc- 
tional groups must \)v assessed and then acct^pted or rejected by 
the adult stuiletits themselves to whatever dejjrtr they possess 
kuowledu;es and skills to nuik(» these decisions, 

4, .\dults uuist be frei' to assies and reject or accept tlu» t»xpert knowl- 
edii;e of the instrui tor in li^ht of the realities of their experience's, 

5. Thv level of aspiration or amount of learuiui; proposed for a jjiven 
time for an adiilt instructional i^roup must represent a decision 
which refltTts the feeliuns and vv ishes of the adult members. 

a Decisions to chan<;e the aspiratioual level for new learnings should 
be based ou interactions which reevaluate the instructional enter- 
prise in li^ht of the learning projjress actually taking place. 

7. Dependency relations between adult students and instructor uuist 
l)e permitted and maintained only so lonj; as a siudeut does not 
possess the skills for snecesshilly ptMforminy or aceomplishinn a 
Hiven learning; task. 

8. Adult learners must be free to decide whether they can or cannot 
effectively take part in a j;iven learniuj; venture. 

IV'. hinciples coneernim; social iullneiice interactions 

1. Adult students imist be able to influence the kind of learniiui; i^oals 
cliosen for the instnu tional yroup as a means of makini; certain 
that these* m)als take a( comit ot* their needs and problems. 

2, The instructor must not use his authority in a coercive or arbitrary 
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tiuuuK i should iuhills ilisanrcr with proposed loarninn yoals or in- 
stnulioiial proci'duros. 

3. Adull IcanuMs must Ik' livo lo itillucMKr du» characUT dirccUoii ol 
Iho proMi'Di-solvinn atid task iiiUMacUons ol {hv iiistrutlioiud 
ijronp Nvlu'iirvi'r iUvy posst^ss die skill and iiu linatioii to do so. 

4. An^rc'ssivi' reactions by adult studcMits to tlu* ideas, \alufs. and ac- 
tions foutained in the instructional activities nutst he pcruiittcd l)y 
the instrut tor. 

V. Principles concernint; social acceptance and personal evaluation 
interactions. 

I. Adult students nnist have lull social acceptance by the instructor 
and telloNV students lor lull release of* energy lor learning. 
The learninn tasks designed lor adult students nnist he com- 
meiisurate with the study skills they possevs so as not to eoiifront 
tluMU with a situation in which a loss ol personal esteem is likelv to 
result. 

3. Adult students must he .niven an opportunity (devoid ol loss ol per- 
sonal esteem and social acceptability) to realistically deternnne 
their pri^sent level ol developnuMit with respect to a proposed 
learning ^oal. 

4. No ilisrespect n»ust be shown to adult students who led tliat tliey 
are unable or not "ready" to participate in a learniim venture* 
(This must be a .nri)up standard about participation.) 

VI. Principles concerninji informal, private interactions* 

1. Adult stuilents must h" free to have informal, private interactions 
with one another whenever the content of these interactions are 
concerneil with experiences resultini; from tlie prohlem-solvinn 
and task interactions. 

2. Informal, private interactions must lead to the correction of per- 
sonal disturbance of iiuliviilual students rather than to the ilevel- 
opment of hidden, orijani/eil resistances. 

3. The instructor nmst enconrajic inilividual students to share the 
content of the inlormal. private interactions with him and other 
students. 

Berncvin. Morris, and Smith state that there are fourteen technicjiie.s and 
six sul)techni(|ues in which adult educators can best structure learning •situ- 
ations although, each techni(|ue may not apply to all situations. But, we 
nmst first define our problem before applyinua techni(iue. K ich tecbin(|ue 
is not definite or inllexible. But one who use.s them wisely shoiiUI l)c able to 
adopt and adjust them to any situation that may occur. 
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F(jiirtetMi KducaUonal r(rlini(|urs: 



1. (;olh)(|uy 

2. Ooiinnittir 

3. DiMuoiistiation 

4. Field Trip 

5. Foniin 

6. (Iroiip Discussion 

7. InttTviovv 

H. Panel 

y. 9iiii't NUrtiny 

10. l\i)\v Hay 

1 1. Seminar 

12. Speech 

13. .Synjposinni (Aneieiit C^oneept) 

14. Svinposiuni 'Modern (ioneept) 

Six Sul)teehiii(}\!es: 

I. Andience Keaetion 'ream 

2. Bu/z Session 

3. Idea Inventory 

4. Listening and Observing (ironps 

5. Question Period 

6. Screening Panel 

Kdiieatioiial aids may also be of significant valne to a counselor in devel- 
oping skills in Adnlt Basic FAlucation. Where as he may he able to vis\iali/e 
and hear at the siiiiie time to gain a better insight in a learning sitiiation. 

Kducatioiial .\ids 

1. The Annotated Reading List 

2. The Case History 

3. The Kxhibit 

4. Films, Filinstrips, and slides 

5. The Information Brief 

Clinics, Institutes, and Workshops 

Adults can learn innch more effectively when engaged in a program 
which is designed to meet their needs. Individual participation is usually 
recjnired in a meeting. These are: 

1. C/imV-places emphasis on diagnosing and analyzing problems and 
seekiiig solutions to them. 
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2. liustituti' an ornaiii/i'd body of kiiovvlnlyi' is prcMMiU'd {o iUv Icar- 
iii'is or issues aiy luiscd for llu'ir foiisitK^rafion. 

3. \\urA:.v/n/;;-tMii|)hasis is on iinprovinij individual profii it^utv and 
undei'staudinii. 

1*0 fulfill llif roll' of (iuidanic and ConnM^iui; in Adult Hasii* fulutalion 
(•ai'li I'lhualor should \<rv\) in mind [Uv diijuilv and worUi of eac h inilivid- 
ual anil lo kiiow that nci'ds and intiMi\sts ari' intiMri'lati'd. (icniMallw 
|HM)|)lc Iraru what tlu'V ari» intiMi'sti'd in and ari» motivated to Icarn-thosr 
tliiuns that arc satisfyinij. Also, trathcrs nuiM hr taught thosr tivlniii|ni's 
that will stinnilato or fatHitali' tlu* It'arninjn pnKcss and ust' tluMu I'ffi- 
litMitly and rffia tivi'ly. 
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TIIK PAHAPKOFKSSION \L IN ADI IT 
BASIC CATION 

( !m tis I liiH'i 
Pi'olrssor and ll(*ail 
DcpaitiiuMit {}{ Adnlt luluration 

Introduction 

'I hf adidl hdsiv I'dmalion U'arlu'i lias \h'v\\ assinni'd. without a(kM|uatc 
plnlosopliic oriiMitation or proUssjonal rrtraiiiini;. tlit* task ol r(*loriniuu 
AnuMicaii iMlmatioii l)y takini; l)ac k those adults who wcri' t ast out ot the 
syslcin in their youth aud providing; iheni a hasie educ ation. Uetorui -he- 
I'iuise it is a( kuowledi;ed by most etiuealors that edueatiou tends to serx'e 
otilv one senuient o' AuKMiean society. However, when the education ot 
the (lis<i<lt'atitai^i'fl is advoealed withotit proper assessment ot the problems 
ol the disadvantaned in the total soeiety. the eharm' to the teaeher to re- 
torni heeonies prac tically impossible. 

'I'he tc»acher operates within tin* soeio-eeonomie enxironment and 
within the educational systcMU whieh is a major part ol tin* problem. With- 
out major ehant^es in the* soeioeultmal environment ol the sehools. muc h ol 
teaehtni; lu^eomes a matter ol transmittini; iMh)ruiation irrc*levaut to the 
needs ol students and may aetually slow tieeded ediieational relorms. 

The eharue to adult basie education teachers is meaninnless iiidess the 
total educational program in the* public school is connnitted to the general 
relorm ol attitudes aiul practices in the total educational enviromnent. 
(lopelullv. this can be e\panclc*d to th(* total conmumity. While the adult 
basie education teacher can implement specilic- H(\ds. he must work within 
the total institutional framework to brini; about educational reh)rm. 

One problem ol articulatimj need between sub-cultmvs is the lack ol 
t(*achc*rs Irom (*tlmic and minority backgrounds such as uiiurants. rural 
poor. Indians. Blacks and (ihicanos. A related problem is the need lor 'cul- 
tural inlerprelers* iu thic c lassroom where there are children or adults who 
come* Irom an impoNc*rislu*d home*. IK de*linition. practically all adidt basie* 
education students eome Irom sueh a backi;niuiich 

Tliis position pape*r will be eonee*riK*el with tlie need, tiainini; and uses 
ol the paraproh*ssional in the* AHK classroom to till the* needs aeldre*ssed 
above. 

The Faraprotessional-A Description and Delinition 

The* use* ol paraproh ssioiials iu aelult basic c*ducati(;M programs is a prac- 
tice supporte*d by the* T. S. Olliie ol Kducatioii. where tliey allow le*de*ral 
ABK hinds to be use*d h)r th(*ir support. Also, a suive*v made* by the* Na- 
tional Kchicatioii Association ^Satunial Eihinituui Associafioti inurwui, No- 
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veiuhiT, 19()75 rcvcaliMl that 19% of tlu» MJiMoiTs piiblii* school teachers 
were Ikmuj; j.s'ii.sted hy teaeher aides anil that nine out o{ ten of those so 
itssisletl feh the akie projjraiu was worthwhile. Hale [Administrators (Muide 
to rrainiun Pimiprufrssunuiis. Preiitiet»-llalh Iih\. 1972) siijjjjests that a 
eoiiservativ* estimate ol the nuniher ol paraprotessionals in edueation ex- 
eeeilsa half r.ullion. A study eoutlueted by Creeiileij^h Assoeiales in 19W) 
(iira nleif^h Study on Adult Hasir Education, (Jreeuleijjh Associates, Ine.) 
sujyesis iiideetl that the j)araprofessioiial is a more effective teaeher than 
the profevrioiially trained teacher. This paper makes no such claim, hut 
rather suggests that each has an important function in improving; eiluca- 
tion in ABK proj;rains. 

Hale's definition {AdminLstrat(frs i'.uidc to Traininfi, Parapr(ff(\ssi(mals, 
Prentice-Halh Inc.. 1972), which defines paraprofessional hy function, is 
aseful. The paraprofessional is one who performs the followinj; function in 
the dassroum. 

(1) whose duties consist of somethinj; niore than just routine chores in 
tht* school; 

(2) whose functions include some which have been previously per- 
formed by professionally trained and certified teachers; 

(3) whose performance is supervised and evaluated by professional 
teachers and administrators; and 

(4) whose future is **open" and not **l(Kked-iir* and whose current as- 
sij^mnent cini be « loj;ical step in an upward ladder which can lead 
to career advancement, antl possibly to full professional standuij; 
(with further education and training), 

The Los Angeles Ciity School Districts Personnel (ionunission (mim- 
eographed paper dated September 11, 1968) defines an Kducation Aide 11 
as follows: 

'^Assists a department, grade level, or group of certified em- 
|)loyees by performing routine clerical, maimal, and nuMiitor- 
ing duties supporting class or school activities; and/or through 
the school administrator, assists the school staff in improving 
and maintaining sehoohhome relationships. 

The Ohio Kducation Association defines the educational 'd\(\r as *'non- 
tcaching employees in a school district who directly assist a teacher (certi- 
fied employee) consistent with sountl cflncational practices and proce- 
dures'' (Ohio Kducation Association, Hccomtnrnded (luidclim.s for the SV- 
lection, Traininfi, PUicnncnt, Supcnlnon, and Continuous Progress 
Evaluation of Educational Aides. Columbus. Ohio, 1970) which came from 
•*yVi<he Ohio Revised (^ode. 

The definitions are appropriate and supports the belief that the use of 
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pataproft'ssioiials is naiinnn inoiiuMituin. It svv\\\s, \u)\sv\v\\ lhat in tonus 
of ABM ami {\\v inUMit of thi:. paper that an additional definition is in order. 
Incoinplt^ti' |)v'rhaps» hut defined in terms of the hroad soeial ami ednea- 
tional n^fornis recjuirtMl for snect^ssful ABK projuraiiis. 

T\\v paraprofessional is a |)erson from tlu* soeiaK ethnie» or eultnral mi- 
nority refleeted in a sehooPs population and who heeouies a eultnral trans- 
lator betwoMi the teaeher and the student and wliose duties inelude re- 
sponsibilities for the instruetional program as direeted by the teaelier, as 
well as faeilitatiuK eonunnnieation between the eommuuity and the 
sehool 

Adult Basic Kducation Paraprolevsiouals 

llistorieally. literaey programs have been taii.nht by volunteer teaeliers. 
While most volunteer teaeliers have little in eoimnon with the present day 
paraprofessionaK iUv use of non-professionals is well established by liistori- 
eal |;reeedenee. Laubaeh in his "Eaeli One-l eaeh On " eoneept^ lias pop- 
ularized the use of tlie volunteer tutor or teaeher. 

Present da\' deinauds and programs recjuire a more systeinatie use of, 
and a more demantliun role for» tlie paraprofessional. In addition to the 
eleriea^ ami instruetional funetions in the ABK elassroom, para- 
professionals are inereasinnly bein.n used in reeruitin.n proj^rams, sehool 
and iMMunmnitv relatioti^. home study pronrauis, tutorial proj^rams for iso- 
lated achtlts sueh as sparsely populated mountain regions, for bloek pro- 
Uratns in urban areas and a host of related areas. The effective u.se of para- 
professionals re(juires a period of pre-serviee traiuiu.n and a eontimiiuj; in- 
siTviee pronram. Also, for the .schools and society to properly iK'uefit from 
the experiences and expertise of the paraprofessional there should be ojv 
portimittes for them to ht%\\\ or coutinue their formal education towards 
professional certification. Without this opportunity, the paraprofessional 
may tend to see herself as 1ocked-iir and as a recipient of School welfare*. 

Training Programs for Paraprofessiouals 

Training programs for paraprofessionals )j;enerally take two directions, 
altlM)u.ii;h they stren.nthen and support each other. First there is the pre- 
s4.Tviee and in-service programs conducted by the local sehool district and 
often the career program of professional ec'ucation conducted by collej^es 
and mnversities. This siu'ond program is known variously as a "(lareer Lat- 
tice Program". "New Careers" and a "Career Ladder". Often ^speciaP or 
\heltere(r programs are conducted by collenes and universities in an in- 
novative or experimental effort to reform professional teacher education. 

It is not the intent of this paper to describe the various trainin.n pro- 
irrams other than to sn.n^est the purposes. Pre-serviee programs are j^ener- 
allv conducted to uiv(^ orientation to the new paraprofes.sional and in-ser- 
vice programs are desinned to increase the competence of the 
paraprofessional to [wdonn his assigtwd task. 
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A cari'iT laihli'i lor paraprolfssioiial (aiiK*) traiiiini; involvinii; both uni- 
vt'isily anil in-si'i vicr haiiiinti follows as an illnshaUon of one mc'IiooI svs- 
U'lu s I'ont'i'pl of paraprofi'ssional Irainini;. 



Conclusion 

This paper has assnleil that reform in eilueahon is re(|uiretl before llie 
aclnll husie eilueaUon program can reai h nuixinuun effectiveness and that 
the use ()f paraprofessionals is a step in the riijlil ilireetion. Further, the 
leaeher eaiuiol heeonu' the inslrunienl of ecluealional reform without adili- 
tional iusinfits into the enltural haekurountls of those ailnlts she teai hes. In 
acklitiou to the obvious advauta^es of haviun a paraprofessioual in the 
elassroom. the 'eultnral translator' role of the paraprofevsioiial will be a 
first step in briuniun about improvetl edueation for the adult. 
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TIISTINC AM) i:\ AIA ATINC IN 
ADl i;r BASIC KDICATION 

l\\V!X)S KOrSSOS AM) DON K. SKAMAN 

i KXAS A e< M rNiN KUsrrv 

Kvalnalioii is one ot llii* most coiiliDVcrsial topics undiT discusNion in 
adiiU education. One nl tlu* ransi's of the uncrrtaints and cnntmversv 
wliirh (»xist is the sourie or reason lor eondneliujH evaluation. On one side 
are the pressure's whieti /orrr one to evahiate-fundini; sourir.s. leijal re- 
(|uireinenls. proiessional assoeiation.s, and others. 'Hie reader is surely hi- 
miliar witfi sueh phrases as "ai^e of aeeountahility" and "perfornianee 
hased criteria On the other side are those eoneerns throuijh which a per- 
so!! ilrsircs to evaluate his efforts: "Am I doinij the best that 1 can?" "Are 
iiiv students learnini;?" "Mow can 1 iniprove my teaihinj; m^xt time?" 

Renardless of why tiu* adult educator en^anes in evaluation, he usually 
realizes that it is indispensihie. Ahnost every aspect of the pronram-the 
participant, tl)e teacher, materials, fucilities.-nuist he continuouNlv eval- 
uated. It not. there is no way of determining; if the program is really neces- 
sary or wo/thwhile, 

Testinj; 

In this discussion, the term "testing" refers to one teclmicjue of eollect- 
inH (lata in order to determine wfiether a student is making pronress. How- 
ever, the reader should realize two things: (1) testing is only one of several 
different teclmi(|ues which are etjually in»portant in the evaluation pro- 
cess, and (2) a test does not have to he an exercise performed with pcncil- 
and paper within a niven time period as many e(l!!c;it(?rs heliexe. Most of 
tlu» discussion in tliis presentation will center aroimd initial placement 
procedures, with liUie reference to arhieveintMit testing. This seems to he 
the kind of information i. ost achilt hasic education teachers ne;*d or desire. 

It is conunon knowlcd'^e that adults iliffer i any ways: aije, ability, 

experience, problems and educational hackuround. Because of these differ- 
etices. adult educators liaN'e stressed tlie importance of provitlinj; lor indi- 
vidual dillereuees in establishing a successful ABK program. 

Like a baseball coach, the adult educ on teacher is faced with the 
cliallenue ol placing his stncK^it in a position wluMe optinunn performance 
will be possible. IIow foolish it woidd be to assign third base to a player 
whose abilities are limiliMl to pitchini;. Imagine how- frustrated this indi- 
vidual would be. Likewise, the adult basic education student is frustrated 
when assigned to learning tasks which are not commensurate with his 
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Ii'arniiin al)ililii»s. Tliis ilhislrati»s tiu» unnil iiiiporlaiuo of initial plat i'iiicnl 
ill an ailiiU hasit- I'thicalion i)n)Hiaiii. Makiiin \\\v liist sli^p in [\w rinhl ili- 
rci'lioii in plat'inn slnilcnts am iiuMi^aso llic «|nalily ol Icaininn in the ABK 
tlassrooni. 

Some AHK pronianis ivly ow stantla.nli/< il li'sts lo plair I'aili shulcnl. 
Howi'viM'. llioir indisc i iininato usv shonltl hv avoiih d in [\w initial placr- 
nifiil phase ol tlio pionrain il* at all possible. In most cases, tliey tlnvalen 
ami (liseonrane ailnlls with liniitetl learninir abilities, whieh pioiluet^s iie^a- 
liv(» perceptions ol the pronrani by those slntlents. Insteail, inlormal 
lteaeher-|)repareil) ileviees shonlil be nseil with new enrollees. 

A nooil leelmi(|ne for alleviating the an.xiety and apprehension adults 
brinn to the new learning enviroiimeiil is to eondnet a sliort and inlormal 
interview, Not only ean rapport l)e established dnrini; this period, but also 
information pertinent lo initial plaeemenl ean be obtained, sueh as ethiea- 
tioiial baekuromid and learninn interests. If the interview reveals that the 
aihilt can read, write, and nnderstand the l^mhsh Ijninnane lo some exleiil. 
then an inlormal placement instrument may be adminislered. 

One such instrument developed by the stall of the AHK learninn center 
in Austin. Texas is in Ihe form of an application <|uestionnaire which is 
called the Infowiation Shiwt. 

(^)uestions or instructions ranne from simple ones, sueh as "W hat is vour 
address?" and "What is the date todayy" to more difficult ones like "(iive 
me that information wliich you feel will be most helpful in aidinn an in- 
structor who is trying lo prepare a pronram of instruction suited to vour 
particular needs". A rouuh estimate of placement level and instructional 
materials is then made accordini; lo the studenrs performance* in com- 
pleting the Informalion Sln^et, 

Information ol)taiiieil from lesls lik(* the one previouslv described can be 
placed in ihi* sluilenl\ file and useil to analy/e his strengths and ucak- 
iiessc^s in readini;. spellim;. vocabulary usani\ t^lc. Thus, the W\\\ teacher 
will have a base from which U) launch an instructional program lor each 
individual stud(Mil. 

An informal readinn instrieniMit is anolher wav of determinini; a slu- 
deiil\ inslruclional level (tin* student s reailiiii; level at whieh instrnclion 
should bt The t(*acher ean easily desinn such a test by selectiii.H graded 
paragraphs of KM) to 150 words from materials used in tiie local AliK pio- 
Uram. vSinee thi* material lends to be more difficult loward Ihe end of such 
books, il is [)referal)le lo mak(* two selections from each text, one Iroin the 
beijinninj; and one Irtmi near the iMid. Allc^r paragraphs are arranged in 
order of iHffieulty. inf(»rentiah laclual and voeabniary (|neslions should be 
construeli*d for (*ach one. (^)uesli()ns should be staled in plain and iiii(lei> 
slandahlo laiinuane. Knounh should be included to cover ihe entire conlenl 
of the reading passage. 

The sludenl should then be a.>kt*d lo read each parai;raph orally nnlil lie 
reaches ihe passive on which his word r(roi;iutuui emus <lo not exceed 5 
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|H?r vvwi and his conipri'lu'iision scoiv is not less than 75 per cent. At this 
point he shonld also he rehixeil and able to read with natural rhythm and 
proper plnasini;. This is the instrnetional level. For e.\an)pk\ -onsider a 
slndent who makes 5 errors in word reeoynition in every l(K) mxIs and 
answers 75 per cent of the (jnestions correctly on a third ^rade li^vel pas- 
siiye, hnl makes 10 per cent errors in wr)rd reconnition on a fonrth yrade 
level selection. Mis instrnetional level is ^rade three. F'or initial snccess 
pnrposes» it is rcconnnended that iiistrnction he^in one yrade hchu the 
instrnetional level. Once Initial snccess has been achieved by the stndent, 
instrnetional level materials shonld be nsed. 

Types and patterns ot errors made shonlil be recorded lor analysis later 
when ditficnlties can be located and dealt with. Word recognition errors 
that are caused by cidtnral factors shonld be left np to the examiner\s dis- 
cretion in determining the adnlt^s instructional level. 

Another informal way of KanKinn a stndeut\s reading level makes n.se of 
«;raded worti lists. Snch tests can easily be drawn np from the Functional 
Riwlinfi Word List for Adults, compiled by Mit/el. 

In this techiii(|ne, tlie student is asked to read orally from increasingly 
difficnlt li.sts nntil he reaches the list on which he misses more than 10 per 
ce!it of the words. This level is one ^rade above his instrnetional level. For 
example, a stndent that misses ten per cent of the words on a third grade 
list and twenty per cent of the words on a fonrth t'rade list has an instrne- 
tional level of grade three. Again, great caution shonld be exercised in con- 
sidering errors that might be due to cultural deprivation instead of lack of 
knowledge. 

Whether to use word lists or graded paragraphs will depend on each in- 
dividual case. However, va)rd recognition tests are often preferable as ini- 
tial placement instruments dne to their brevity. ^ ^il and silent reading of 
paragraphs can be administered later in the program. 

It is also recommended that informal tests be nsed in estimating the stu- 
dent s reading capacity level nt the tnne he enters the program. This ap- 
proach utilizes graded paragraphs that are read orally to the student. The 
passage where he fails to comprehend and answer questions orally is one 
grade level higher than his probable present capacity level. 

The percentage standaiils recommendetl for the informal tests described 
above, should allow for nexibility in each individual case. The manner in 
which comprehension questions are stated and the types of pronunciation 
errors recorded should take into consideration the stndent s ethnic or geo- 
graphic origin, native language, local dialect, procedures employed in 
reading, etc. In general, percentage scores shonld be viewed in conjunction 
with other factors that may influence the .student s performance. 

For evaluation purposes, informal placement tests can serve effectively 
its pre-tests. Late;, stndent progress can be rea.ssessed periodically by ad- 
ministering similar |M)st-tests. lints, the teacher has a continuoits assess- 
ttwtit of .stiKknt acUivveuwuU winch guides him in a<kptin(i Uistm:liom\ 




U»chni(iuc»s and iiiattM ials to stiickMit needs. 



Achievement Testing 

A lUunhiT of standardi/ivl tests have hreii developed dm ini; the past few 
years for achievement teslinij in aduh basie echieation. For a brief i)nt crit- 
ical appraisal of some of these tests» the reader is referred to Smithes (lis-, 
cussion of these tests. However, it is helpful if the teacher j^radnully devel- 
ops informal tests which are used earlier in the program in thi^^sanie style 
as the achievement tests heinj; n.sed. 

In other words, the stndent shonld heconie familiar with the ti/pr of 
(liiestion-nuiltiple choice, paragraph comprehension, sentence com- 
pletion-he will encounter on the achievement test. This is not only fair to 
the student, hiit also practical in helping; to eliminate non-educational dif- 
ficulties which are not a true measure of a person\ knowledge or abilities. 
Tests nuLst not be relied upon solely in evaluation of the ABE student\ 
learning; al)ilities. The teacher nmst develop other means to supplement 
tests in this critical, but needed aspect of the ABE proj^ram. 
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